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obtain their bread by the; ſxweat of their 
* brows, whoſe minds are not ſufficiently 5 
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N "NS « prolpet labs which are * KE 
oa. unknown. | 5 has 
1 r 944 T N 1 b 
i The truth of this e is ; evident; Fo 
| andſhews the utility of Gehtleiei's foi bs 
themſelves into ſocietigs, and offering . Wl * 
miums for ue fg of experiments Wl © 
which will ſecure the praRtical*farther fo | 9 
loſs" in caſe" of their failure: And maß Wl 
Members of ſuch Societies being men of . 
conſiderable landed property, have. a fuſk: Wl © 
cient influence to propagate the reſulting | | : 
advantages in their 'reſpe@iive” neighbour Wl * 
' hoods} and have it alſb in their ipowerts il . 
niake experim'nts, which de would" pork | : 
| de imprudent log comme fargeig te mid. Yi , 
| at their ow! nriſque: | Ve. bond 419! i ie "4 | ' 
Wins ir Fat $15 Abc un ond ®3 a 
Such Gentlemen, therefore, às * 3 b 
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mit chem to-ſee/i t in its fol? litre; And arte 
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Aero the Beneficed Clergy. allo PF ver 
rank, the encouragement of ſuch; Societies : 
ought to become the object of. ſpeedy. 2 8 
general attention. They are eſſentially in- 5 
tereſted in whatever tends to promote we 15 
improvement and of lands, being ſure | 
to partake of the increaſed produce, without - | 
the leaſt loſs from. the fallurs of any expe- | tho 
riment, It therefore ſeems incumbent on 
them to lend Affiſtanc | | 
an inſtitution” which' muſt increaſe the value 
of their livings in proportion as its exertions - 
| Frome beneficial to the public. 
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Uniers are in general printed in their u 
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alſo hope, by future communicationz 
from ſuch Gentlemen as have made Agri. 
culture and Planting their employment and 
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wa for fuitler Reperiments on the Ad. 


vantages of culti vating Carrot g. 
(By Akrugs Youne, eq] 
| GrnTLEMEN, 


1 publication of your firſt volume of me- 
moirs has convinced: the world, that you 


do not only labour with aſſiduity to perfect the 
Agriculture of the Counties to whoſe uſe your 


eſtabliſhment is more particularly dedicated; but 
that you alſo embrace, in a liberal manner, the 


publick good of the whole community, A So- 


ciety that does not publiſh its tranſactions may 


be of a partial, limited, and confined utility, but 


. II. B 1 can 


3 


BATH AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. 


—̃ —_— 3 — TY 9 y 2 
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| render the ſucceſsful efforts of individuals the 
means of general improvement. For want of this 


- have been'for ſome years an attending member) | 


noble 'and liberal premiums attended with any 
conſiderable effect. Iam however happy enough 


work at laſt, fo that the world may hereafter er- | 


tion which they have hitherto m__ too LI” | 
ſolicitous to ſpread. 


appeared to me to rank amongſt the moſt impor- 


5 e that the tract of hog, benen e 


. 


TI 2 ] 
can never, diffoſe.zhe knowledge 


it rexpards, tor 


circumſtance, the London Society (of which! 


has failed in a remarkable degree, of ſering ity 


r 


to add, that they have entered upon that eſſential 


pect to partake in that maſs of valuable informa- 


In your firſt * are two memoirs on the | 
cultivation of Carrots, an object which always 


tant in Britiſh Agriculture; but which, for cer- | | 
tain reaſons, has made much leſs progreſs than ir 


excellence would lead one to expect. The hiſten bi 
of this branch of our huſbandry i is een fa 

| a few Tus, 3 e al 
It FO, from Nordens Survqors Dial, WH " 
publiſhed 1 in 1600, that carrots were commonly | al 
cultivated, at that time, about Orford i in Suffolk, : 
and about Norwich i in Norfolk; and it is ver} of 
the 


br — — oO. 


Q 7 25 0 
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_ 


lf 
d, 
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ford; Woodbeidgs,; and Scnnbedhün has]: Ip. 
to this day, more carrots in it than all 
the reſt of the kingdom put together; — a ſtriking 
inftance of the locality of practices in agriculture, 
and of that extreme tardineſs with which any 
particular branch of cultivation moves from one . 
place to another, 
ts the diana 8 1 sed a8 coun- 
ty with a Ruflian gentleman, te whom Fhad the 
pleaſure of explaining the admirable management 
ol thoſe ſand farmers; and it was with müch ſa- 
tsfaction that” I found the culture of carrots 
rather increaſing amongſt them than the contrary, 
which I took the more notice of, as I had viewed 
it ten years before; One farmer had 36 acres, 
many of them from 10 to 20, few lefs than 5 or 
6, and ſcarcely one that was without any. The 
ſtrait, handſome, clean roots are ſold at 6d. a 
buſhel to London, and all the reſt uſed upon the 
farm, chiefly for feeding the teams of hbrfes, at an 
allowance of a buſhel per horſe per day. Theſe 
horſes are of the fineſt cart breed; perhaps, in the 


. world, do heavy work, and never have any oats _ 


11 they hes ar carrots.” 1 bo 
8 Perhaps the av of ST in the neighbourtiood 
of Chard, and brought to that e = . _ * and 

euerer in quality. | 5 


33 ml 


E 


In the regiſter of my Eaſtern Tour, I have given 
ſeveral accounts of the experiments on this root 
by ſundry gentlemen, but moſt of them practiſed 
the huſbandry in a deſultory unconnected man- | 
ner, inſtead of —_ them the * of a Fegulr | 
ſyſtem. | 175 

In countries where turnips are not well eſta. 
bliſhed, it is common to ſee a man have a fey 
acres this year, and none the next ; —a ſure proof 
the culture 1s little underſtood. . In the ſame j Jour- 
ney I viewed the farm of Mr. Billing, who gained 
the premium of the London Society, for carrots, 
which, he cultivated with great ſpirit for a fey 
years, and then totally dropped them. Thus, 
gentlemen, we find that the culture of this valu- 

able plant has made little or no progreſs, except 
in that angle of Suffolk, where it was ae 

two hundred years ago. i 


In order to promote the huſbandry in future; 
we muſt enquire into the circumſtances that hare 
hicherto retarded it. 


I cannot attribute this to the expences of the 
crop, though they are high :—Other articles of 
cultivation have ſpread greatly under expences 


EE, Os and e thoſe of * 
: ” 1 


7 . & = 


Ve 


ſuch as hops: Beſides, 2 are many Vente | 
not to mention ſubſtantial farmers, who would 
diſregard the expence, were they affured of the 


advantage. But the charge is not ſo great as 


generally thought, when managed with an eye 
to an extenſive culture, and not a confined one 
ſor one or two particular objects. Let us com- 
pare them in this reſpect with turnips, Fheore- 
tical calculations are rarely ſo ſatisfactory as the 
aftual tranſcripts of experience. I had this year 
a field of eleven acres, ſix of which were fallowed 
for turnips, three under the cluſtered potatoe, and 
two in carrots; the * haye coſt me Per acre as 

follows; Es Wb A. = 


L: f. 4. 


Rent, T7 7 0 
One ploughing, (double the common price) 0 83 8 
Seed, four pounds, at 16. “Gl. 6 
dowing „— — 988 
Harrowing — — — 0 9 
Three hoeings and one weeding pp 1 5 2 * 
Digging up ß? —— 0 10 0 
„ 


LS: 


/ 9 3 1 


When FR and left on this 8 1 ce den 


in the ſame ſtate of * as meg grow- 


1 6 1 7 


ing. 4 carted, cleaned, topped, and. laid up pan | 
of this crop, but thoſe expences have nothing w] 
do in the compariſon with en. n * 
ered, aloy me a few NEAT. DT 


'F ifteen years ago I 1 e 


har; farm of this eſtate, but I was then fo young 
a farmer that my expences ran much higher than 


theſe: I had a bailiff who had a great. opinion of 


contract work; by his advice I hoed and too up 
by the acre. But experience has long ſince told 
me, that that mode of doing work is as extrave- 
gant in any yauſual buſineſs, as it js beneficial n 
the common routine of a farm. At Woodbridge, | 

' hoeing carrots from general practice has as fixed. 
a price as turnips, viz. a guinea an acre for three 
hoeings ; but where the cultivation' is unknown, | 


day work I have found greatly-prefergble to con- 
tract. I ſhould however obſerve, chat if theſum- 
mer had not been remarkably dry, my expence of 


hoeing might have been higher, for my ſoil, 3 | 


gravelly, ſandy loam, with ſtones, is much york 


| to hoe than the pure ſands of Woodbridge: the 


chief difficulty aroſe from the quantity of the 


Polygonum aviculare, which was the predominant 
weed, ſo tough a one that ſcarcely any hoe will 


cut it. Your correſpondent Mr. Billingfley e- 


n which amaze mes 133. an acre for 
ſoung 


8 1 1 a F 
— * 
8 nt 


47: 


cwing can — anlwer; ——— Mr. 
pucketꝰ's drffl t might be done fbr A third of that 5 
erpende: "Digging up 30s. Ah Acre is &Qually ex- 
tryagant. To return: Tlie turnips were dete | 
ſown, 4 bert of Ment wut, but Were all eaten | 


by te yer n 


8 , £ Þ » r 
2 4 hs. f 
b — * 
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I muſt nos minute whit would 3 | 
the erpenets had dhe ee mg cceeded, * a Gul | 


{ Aa : 0 * £5 LS . 


Nat tithe, b —̃ — 
Five ploughings, 45+ each —, e 1 
Seven harrowings at 2 times IT. 

O 


ö — 1 
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+3903 4. 165 

are od 2 8 
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| Ia 3 aaa ds oy 3 

ered elder in full bloom, and Bid i thickly in Ben ofthe fd | 

in ſome places the flowers maſhed, in others the leaves the £: 
and I added it frem and frem; but nb attention of this fort would = 

preſerve me a ſingle plant. The fly ſeemed w INE 7 

1 in thoſe 9 as in any other, 1 


{ 1 , 3 % 
* 5 4 ' B 4 H 1 f 


441 . 


If we call the ſuperiority of expence. 208, an 


acre, I believe. we ſhall be very nearethe truth; 
and it muſt be at once apparent that the exceſz of 
208. in expence cannot be the cauſe of the cul. 
ture ſpreading. ſo little; for, to anſwer this ex · 


pence, there are favourable circumſtances which 


muſt not be . 


Ld 


| r eee, . 
* bey aa 2 more impenetrable to froſt. 
1 never heard of any damage received by the crops 
at Woodbridge, where they are always left in the 

ground to be taken up as wanted. Laſt winter 
our crops of turnips were univerſally deſtroyed; 


and they ſuffer exceedingly whenever a froſt is | 
ſevere. This renders carrots ſo much more cer- 


tain and to be depended on, that no man poſ- 


ſeſſed of a good crop but muſt feel himſelf on vel- 


Ws vane the ſtock — other men are n 


IL They are not ſubject to 1 diſtempers 
or accidents that approach to the evils of the 


anbury and the fly in turnips.. They are allo - 


ſown at-a ſeaſon when they cannot ſuffer by 
drought. . Of late years turnips have ſuffered ſo 


much by all "theſe attacks, as to have ſubjected 
the farmers of this e and Norfolk to 1 . 


_ loſſes. 


m. They 


An 


— 


F 


5 5 K. we 


ts 1 


III. They laſt to a ſeaſon of difficulty, (Ach. 
om ſtock, and eſpecially ſheep farmers are ſo 
diſtreſſed, that they know not what reſource to 
provide ;—4 circumſtance; of ſuperiority which 


_ every practical farmer muſt be _ —_ to 
* | VIDE SHES 027, Ot i 


Py ” 


Iv. But e the ito Athy: oft u 
is to be drayn from the nature of ſandy ſoils, the 
principles which ſhould guide their cultivation 
being in general moſt Wen miſunderſtood. 
On theſe ſoils there is an inherent defect in the 
culture of turnips as commonly carried on. The 
true theory of tillage for ſand, is to give it tena- 
city; but unfortunately the ſummer” ploughings 
and harrowings ſo liberally given for turnips are 
in the ſpirit of the clay culture friability. Every 


ploughing that is given to ſand, after tlie ſpring 
woiſture is over, is certainly miſchievous, . in let- 


ting the ſun deep into the ſoil, adding to it's 
looſeneſs, volatilizing, and conſequently carrying 
off any mucilaginous particles there may be in it, 
and letting looſe that degree of adheſion which 
the preceding winter's rains might have occa- 


honed, The farmers ſubmit to theſe ills, in order 5 


to effect the benefit of deſtroying weeds; and 
when a ſandy field has much couch graſs (triti- 
lan repens) in it, they are forced to repeat their 

3 


(ol 


would exclude all this titkupe, and at tit time 


time keep the weeds under, is evidently un im · 
provement upon this ſyſtem. . Upon good fuhith © 
there is ſcarcely a better practice than ſowing 


winter vetehes for ſoiling, and ploughing the land 


| only once after the vetches for turnips; this er · 


eludes much tillage, but is inferior to en 


the moſt proper for this ſoil; and if the cop be 


to ſueceed it with buck · heat, for which ny de- 


gree of cleaning from couch/ may be gives n+. 


ceſſary. It muſt not from hence 'be*-inugined 
that J am an enemy to the Turnip MWafbandey; 


. which, it truth, is one of che greateſt improve - 


ments chat ever was introduetd inte the-agticul- 
ture of this kingdom. I am no mere than en · 
deavouring to ſhew that - there” art advantages 
attending carrots which do not flo from the 
other culture; and which render them an objct 
of very great conſequenee, though nor to = 
Flag: 9 


dlage to a degter that wo mand ws en 
they wiſhed to deſtroy 'bvery; principle of atthe. * 
bon in the ſoil. Any hefbundyy; chereſore, tht. 


no n2© =” = 9 3” = =o 2. 


which admit no ſummer ploughing whatever, 
I pe APRN WIS v7 aden 
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left late in the ground and the foil be very ſandy, 


we 


> = 2» 2x = 


= 


S 2 2 & @ = 


ee! 
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faraheirmat having — attended to in this 


turnip farmer that would not give a conſiderable 


thoſe failures and ae er nee ee 
n ; . DE 30 1 4 bb 253% 


wat 


pence, that this cultivation does not exte 


My anſwer to this queſtion will be, without heli- 


when compared to this: For a man t attend 


gained is of little or donbtful value, is to take 


certainly repay (them, if not à great, at leaſt a 
moderate profit: aa nips and clover, 


FBS” TIT, ATETPES ... . . 5 So 


2 
5 


= 
* . 
” 


e theſe e Added ot - : 
wal not be found that the n 5 


kingdom. That exceſs in fact vaniſhes; for I am FETs, 
clearly of opinion, that there is no meelipent 


partion of it, if not the whole, annually per are, 5 
on their turnips, to have them infuredagaigſt al | 


Now, Thees es 68 Aawestt 0 che ex- 
will neceffarily be aſked, 10 what in it "diving . 


tation, BLCAVSE' THE VALUE 18 NOT AseER TAW ED. 
All other objeRions to a crop become às nothing 


vith ſome degree of anxiety, much trouble, and 
great expence; to procure a produce, which when 


pans to place one's ſelf in an odious and grating 
ſituation. It is what no man will voluntarily | 
do, The farmers put wheat; barley, or cats, in 
the ground, becauſe they know choſe crops will | 


becauſe 


I IF. + 
3 5 
—— 
— 4 — — 


| experience; tells them that in the feeding of any 
| fort of cattle thoſe plants will amply pay them 


| ſtep towards n the . 


As this is a circumſtance of conſiderable i impor- 


nee. 


bridge; unfortunately for aſcertaining the value 
of the root from their crops, the ſale to the Lon- 


| cultivation. The ftrait, clean roots are fold at 
x · pence per buſhel at the quays, upon the Wood- 


becauſe a great maſs of general and - particiilar 


for. any moderate expences. But if you recom- 
mend. carrots, they at once ſay, What. are the 
worth ? How will they pay? The ſociety that offers 
premiums for the cultivation, or the individual 
who recommends it, ought to be able to anſwer 
this queſtion; and if they cannot do that, they 
ought to gain the neceſſary knowledge 1 


The misfortune is, that the value remains yet 
unaſcertained; from a general review of the ex- 


ſive knowledge of this point is not to be gained, 


tance, it wilknot be e to Sire it 1 88 I 


The 20 cbs practice, ad 1 only 
one of common farmers, upon a large ſcale, is 
that of the ſands in the neighbourhood of Wood- 


don market always enters into their view in the 


bridge 


SSA T S- 3 


7 


1 13 1 
widge river, into ſhips that carry them to Linh - 


| don; and the refuſe of the crops ate what theß 


feed their horſes with; all we therefore: learn 
is, that it will anſwer to ſell them at ſix- pence, 
and that they are a nouriſhing and proper food 
for horſes, inſtead of oats. But the ſale is what 
we muſt keep clear of, for that is confined to 
certain ſituations within the reach of very great 
cities, as all the ſmaller towns are ſupplied by 
gardeners. | 


Amongſt thoſe whoſe experiments are pub? 
liſhed Mr, Billing ranks foremoſt. Here again, 


| the value of carrots is rather depreciated than 


advanced; for he raiſed great crops, had repeated 
experience upon a large ſcale of their excellence 
in fattening oxen and ſheep; ; feeding cows, horſes, 
and hogs; and keeping ewes and lambs in a very 
ſuperior manner, late in- the ſpring, after turnips 
were gone; but, notwithſtanding theſe great ad- 
vantages, he gave the culture up; ſo that when 
viewed his farm there was not a carrot upon 


it; from which we may conclude A Aelktinnar 
in value. | 1 0 


/ 


In ſeveral experiments I regiſtered in my Expe- 
Timental Agriculture, but which were 'not made 
vith that preciſion. which, the eue, of che 
ſu bject 


* 


t „ 


ſubject merited, nor el e 8 
found the value upon an average, of all applic“ 
tions, to be 1gd. a buſhel, ih * | 
_—_ en i . ene 


2. . , = 3 8 — F844; 


15 my Koc Tour, dhe experiments VP, (hit 
gentlemen on carrots are inſerted, and the follos- 
ing are. their yaluations : : ATT Mp: 


| Mr. Stovin of Doncaſter, hogs ought = 4; 0 
fatted and ſold off 0d 4 0 


Mr. Moody of Retford, oxen Roan) and 


the account accurate —— 25 00 
Mr. Taylor of Bifrons, wo of hay and ] . fall 
corn in feeding: horſes > —— •k᷑: ohe 
Mr. Le Grand of Ath; fattening wethers - 0˙ 9 


Sir John ne Bin, farenig hog x ed 0 


To theſe-16t me add Mr. Billingſley Fan 
ment in your firſt ROY 20088 3s, rp e 
11, 138. 6d. 


Now, gain if we oppoſe to theſe e | 
others of gentlemen, and 1 have met withi ſuch, 
who could not in ſome . 

| . their 


FF, 13 I 8.8 


8 


be 1 
bene mo cop ings it mi ape i — 


Fen 


Fe Me. e bu 3 Wa 
makes 41. per ton, and Sir John: Mill 11. 68. on. 
M. Edmund Burke, at Beconsficld; could not 
make his hogs fatten at all' on them; and ee 
neighbours of miae have found them fit only, 28 
they expreſs it, to. ſebur hogs to death inſtead of 
lattening; yet Mr. Le Grand, of Athy has fold 
 threeſcore porkers, moſt delicarely "ned (chat i is 
his term) e them, 

When accounts 0 v exert ediirridittory. are 
before the publick, I am ſurely juſtified in aſſert - 
ing that the value of carrots remains yet vnaſcer- 
tained, It is true, I am much inclined to give 
great credit to the accuracy, knowled; ge, and other 
circumſtances, with which Mr. Moody appeared to 
me to deduce his valuation, which'i is alſo confirmed 
by ſeveral other reſpectable authorities; but ſtill, 
is the experiments, upon which any of theſe gen- 
tlemen founded their valuations, were not often 
repeated,” and under different cireumſtances, we 
mat not conſider the "ene as e deciſive. | 


, 


Not vie could be more ann Conde 
than Mr. Le Grand's vpon * but there 


are | 


. 


i a 


— 


directly againſt it. 


© IE ͤ—ñ—ü4—äẽͥ ———4-—̃ ͤ—L— Ej „ — — — 
| 


are two circumſtances which make it doubigy - 
whether his carrots had entirely fair play. Tbe 
ſheep appear to have been put lean to them; 


whereas it is a fact well known, that if they ar 
not half fat when put to turnips, no profit vil 


reſult: Quere, if it is not nearly. the ſame with | 


carrots? He gave them alſo as much-fine hay 
as they would eat: perhaps-the ſheep will not pay 
for this;—the Norfolk IL * n i 


1 


$4 


Upon the 12 we muſt conſider the 8 
tion before the publick rather as matter of en 
_ £ouragement to proceed, than that explicit proof 
which prudent and inquiſitive culuvatars ills 


_ to demand. 


While this remains the caſe, the TH a? ſia 


| that can be done the publick i in relation to carrots, 


is to form various experiments with the greateſ 


accuracy, in order to aſcertain their real value per 


ron. What an individual can do in this line is 
trifling, when compared with the deciſion that 


would reſult, gentlemen, from your taking it up 


with that ſpirit which ſeems to animate all your 
undertakings; and as you have a farm for the 


purpoſe of experiments, this would not be a dif- 
ficult one to execute. But whether you attend by 


' Wy 


your 


Dm we wt. 


Q, > 


7 


1 7 7. 6 


any of your correſpondents attempt it, permit me 


to obſerve, that there are one or two circumſtances 
that ſhould-not be Hu Aids in the n of 1 It, 


| if: If a . Eisens the 3 | Is 
dug up and left in the field, and the ſheep to be 
immediately penned within hurdles upon them; 5 


topping, cleaning, and packing up are expenſive, 
perhaps more ſo than can be paid by ſheep; and 


the land loſes an ample manuring for barley, of 55 
vhich farmers know the great value in the caſe f 


turnips; the ſoil muſt however be guite dry. If 


dirt en, _ mo be nn to a SOON field. | 


adh. If oxen are | e the carrots to FE laid | 
vp and given in 1 with good _— in the wann | 


4 — 


34h. Whether e oxen or ſheep: are i the | Rock, 
they ſhould be half fat en pur to carats, . „ 


8 Whether oxen, Sas or 1 are fed, | 


they ould be weighed alive when they begin the 


carrots, and alſo when fat; and the value ſhould: G7 
be taken when put up by the-very beſt judges 8 
the neighbourhood, The price bought or ſold 


ſhould not 7 be truſted to. Very good * 


3 


juroficers tothe evodutt of ſuch rials, whether _ 
—— btn oy" premiums to it. or whether - 


tn 3 


— my when ſo founded, 
Sey. Wen given whats chey hold be 


conſidered as a ſubſtitute for oats, and the value 
aſcertained, und not the faving of hay, which wa | 
Mr. Billing's method, becauſe they ought not to 
ſave any dy. The expenee of waſhing not to be 


2 forgotten. f 


Win che value of rurrots in theſe whrious wich, and 
the reſül t publiſhed, ĩt would: to wore to eſtubliſt 
dhe ipractice than amy other meaſure Aharever; a 


practice which I am convinced wants only to be 


neee incorder doe ei bete 


That no 1 need be 3 of 
ſuffching, if the ms fore pets intbrler 


to aſceram this mint, Will ur H wervis | 


conſiderations; it may not be improper to men- 


CLELOY A uveifiookrnttinotinny are iro heut 


+ ca wie Invert — anihing ca705 


cn yortow in Regie te nk! do > gripe 
he Tannen SUCHE: Meret why! ret en, in 276, pte 
— 


very bud hock (is it 6s called) has Weh un ie 
tuner in buying or ſelling, that extreme falſe doh 


' If ſeries df enperiments were amade to aſcer- 


TS . 8 5 if 
4 
y — 
_ 
v - W . nr n ...... 225 
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ca 0 per acre, deft on the Sd for 
only two buſhels at eb. 


ſheep. Suppoſe the crop 
each per rod, three hundred and twenty per acre, 
or ten tons; it will readily be agreed ſudh a pro- 


duce is very low to calculate upon, fince twenty 


tons are common among carrot cultivators, tt 


zppears from Mr. Le Grand's experiments, that a 


wether worth 21. 5s. cats 16Ib. of nie. diem, 
calcu- 
lating for ſheep of leſs than half that ſize, (which - 
are much more common) it will be perhaps an 
aryl Mlownnor 00 altigh them 1 lb. of carrots a 
day. ff they are (as they ought to be) thatf fat 
when-put up, they will be completely fattened in 

one hundred days. At this rate twenty wethers 

will in one hundred days eat eleven tons, or very 
tle more than one moderate acre Nov, gen- 
themen, let it be rementbered that it is a good acre 

of tturnips which will farten eight ſuch wethers, the 
common Norfolk caloulation; from which it ap- 
pears that one acre AH carrots is in this. ae of 


and 41b. of hay: Dropping the hay, and 


. 


Further: Let us ſuppoſe horſes fed wick his 5 
inſtead of oats; to top, cart, and pack up ten 
n af-cargpts, 1 know may be done for 208. an 
| Tb late very ingenious Mr. J.-W. Baker, Foun that fat 
n © quarter would eat 20lb, of turnips a day. | 
; a FF 


- 


1 
1 — i I nes 


1 

acre is therefore zl. Fifty pounds weight of car. 
rots are an ample allowance for a horſe a day; ten 
tons at that rate will laſt three horſes one hundred 
and fifty days, or five months. But theſe fire 
pounds, laid out in oats at 16s. a quarter, vill 
purchaſe little more than ſix quarters, which will 
laſt three horſes, at two buſhels each per: week, no 
more than two mon ths;. which j is a moſt enormous 
inferiority. to the carrots. 


JF 


i T Wh 8 1 do not offer as exactly cone; 
1 produce them only as hints to experimental 
farmers, to convince them that no juſt apprehen- 
ſion of loſs can attend any trials on carrots, pro · 
e the ſoil be re for them. 75 


1 beg, 33 that you.  _ 5 th 
imperfection of this ſlight ſketch upon a ſubjed, 
to exhauſt which would demand a volume. If i 
prove the means of inſtigating others to give 
ſome attention to this very valuable article of 
cultivation, my aim will | be fully anſwered.” 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, f 4 
Your obliged and devoted ſervant, | 08 

| Bradfield- Hall, near Bury, e 
l ts 
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On the amazing 1 Nn 10 my 4 | Pete 0 Ground 


five 
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| S you were pleased to receive favourably 
ome trifles which 1 formerly ſent you, par- 


graſs, at Orcheſton St. Mary in this county, which 
you thought proper to examine on the ſpot; 1 


now trouble you with a few lines alpen 4 
[0s | 
. an. fertile n of arable. 
Sg - Paſſing 8 Berkſhire, Aa fow mani, ano. 
the | 
A vas informed of this ground by ſome gentlemen | 
(i farmers.” "The account they gave me ſeemed. ſo 
x extraordinary; that I was induced- to go ſeveral 
Ive 
#4 miles out of my way to ſee it. It is a; cloſe of 
21 two acres and a half by meaſure, ſituate at Wan- 
tage, and joins the turnpike road leading from 
thence to London. It belongs to Mr. Stirling, 
attorney at law; a gentleman whoſe principles 
and veracity ſtand high in the eſtimation of his 
6. neighbours. I had no introduction to him but 


9 curioſity. He with much politeneſs and good 
C 3 nature 


larly. an account of a very excellent ſort of 5 


1 22 } 5 
nature gave me the following account. That, 


: previous to his pufchafing. this field, twenty-ſix 
years ago, it was ſown with barley five years ſuc. 
ceſively. That he then planted it rhe firſd you 

with beans, and it produced twelve quarters; next | 
with wheat, of which it produced fourteen quar. 
ters; and that he has ſown it perpetually every 
year fince, except one, when-it was laid to clover, 

of whichz it was computed, he mowed fever tom; 
after which he Jer che haygrafs- for five guirſts, 
Other years it has produced of boiling peaſe unt 
quarters; of barley twenty quarters;. and of whit 
| bats twenty»five quarters: their W nine 
gallons to the buſtel. * | ; 


Mr. Stirling fie, that although this Py 
has betw ſown perpetually every year, except the 
one year above-niemtioned, it has never beet 
matured more than once. It had then a thin 
duwging for wheat; which grew ſo rank that it 
was of little value, At all other times the pro- 
Stirling has it plouglicd and ſowed by the 
neighbouring farmers, and ſeems not to hare 
obſerved any _— 1 of ä « 


r 


* 
* 
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— 
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The ſoil is a blackiſh loam, from fourteen 
inches to three feet deep, on & ſtratum of ſandy : 
ſtone, which the cauntry peqple compare tq ful. 
lers earth. This ſtone falls to pieces in the air; 
but does not crackle. in the fire, diſſolve in water, 
or efferveſce with vinegar. Mr. Stirling mace 


n experiment ſeveral years ago, of planting 


tum alone without any foul, COT iſh 
nach, cod Rn" Tre 


| Whethes 4 may prove: of « any yeal 
utility, by inducing. ſame curious ſpeculatif ta 
fearch nicely imo the component: nn | 
tle foil, * mw nn +I 


Is am, your rery humble fervent, 


51.4; | BENJAMIN PRICE. 
Ur, Edmund Rack, 1 gen Beg — 


e in.the: foil alone, and others in the. ſtra- 3 
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We Aiſuer to | Wh ons reſpe&ing Vegetatinn. i 


sin, OO "TE Lueg June 21, 16. / 


- Shall RE my telt happy if any ching I hive 

to ſubmit to your conſideration, in anſwer to 
your queſtions reſpecting vegetation, can afford 
you any ſatisfaction on that eee 0 


11. tn the opinion to be true, which 
- moſt univerſally prevails, that arable land, aſter 
having borne a few crops, muſt remain ſome time 
fallow before it is fit to produce the ſame-courſe 
of crops again : Waves Proper the „ of 
ſuch fallowing? N 


2dly.. Does the earth by the growth of ma 
loſe any particles neceſſary for future wn 


I ſtate theſe two queſtions, together, becauſe hs 
conſideration of the ſecond ſeems Te Bite to be 
e to che fit. : 685 


That the 5 by thi Soth of ond is 
_ exhauſted of thoſe principles which are neceſſary | 


to future vegetation, is abundantly manifeſt from 


"IF 4 


rd 


ch 


=> & > 2 


1? 
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"the vaiverſal experience of thhokind; All Pils be⸗ 
come weaker and poorer in proportion to the crops 
they have borne, This is not a matter of mere | 
opinion, for the moſt fertile ſoils have and may | 


be made unfertile by conſtant « cropping, and the 
practice of all ages and countries fully evitice the 


fame; Therefore the true anſwer to this queſtion | 


is, that vegetables do take from the earth! they 
grow in the particles neceſſary to vegetation, and 
conſequently a temporary barrenneſs may be in- 


duced by over or a too long continued cropping. . 


But though it is certain, that rich or fertile 


land may be rendered unfertile or barren by ex- 
travagant' and unreaſonable cropping; it does 


not follow that fallowitig is abſolutely neceſſary 
to reſtore its fertility, becauſe the ſame end may 
be as effectually anſwered by other means. Fal- 
lowing may be neceſſary to clean the ground, and 


deſtroy the weeds which ſloth or bad huſbandry | 


may have occaſioned, and which perhaps could 


not be eaſily extirpated by any other means; but 
it cannot be neceſſary to reſtore fertility, unleſs | 
in ſuch ſituations. as proper manure cannot be 5 


obtained but at prices too exorbitant for the pro- 


duce to repay with profit. Arable land may be 
ſo ſituated and circumſtanced as to admit of no 


amendment. from manures; AS when they are far 


diſtant N 


1 
| 
| 
' 
| 
1 

| 
i 
- 
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1 
| 
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dilant from towns, and deſtitute of marle, ling, | 


practice to renovate. che fertility af exhauſted and 
unpoveriſhed land. Here then the only reſource 
is. fotlawing, and the neceſlity, of it proceeds, firk 
rom the principles or particles neceſſary tu th 
roth of vegetables being exhauſted by prece- 


Shes indeed, a2 very intereſting = 


_ queſtion may ariſe: How, or by what means, en 


land lying fallow or unoccupied. have thaſg/par 
ticles neceſſary to: fertility reſtored ? Fhat fal- 


| lowing has this beneficial effect cannot be denied, 
becauſe all experience bears indiſputable eyidence 


to: the truth of it. The effect is univerſally ad- 
' mitted; but the. cauſe: is the great defiderotun, 
Js muſt be obſerved, it is not mere reſt tha 
_ enriches and invigorates. an exhauſted fail, Its 


| improvement, in general, will be in proportion 


to che culture beſtowed upon it. This was fully 


evinced by the ingenious Mr. Full, who: dleady 


demonſtrated by facts the great benefit of pul 
rization. But though his practice was right, # 


it e 1 the fertility of his land, the 
| principles 


thoſe principles which the add 
nene. 5 93 


r . nnr wu 
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Ninriples 2+ e 8 
wong- He maintained that pulvexization in- 
creaſed the paſture of plants, and, furniſhed their — 
proper pabulum; and concluded earth in-ics. molt 
{ubtilized ſtate was the true food of plants. In 
this he certainly erred, He. raiſtvok. the m,jjjj — 
neceſſary to the acquiſition. af fertilizing, particles, | 
for the fertilizing; particles themſelves... Pulverls | 
ution certainly increaſes the paſture, as the roots 

of plants. eaſily pervade the earth in · every direc; 

non, as its adheſion is diminiſhed: or deftrayed, 

and as it renders the ſoil pervious to the ferti- 

ling particles which are continually floating in 

the atmoſphere. - The atmoſphere is the gpeat 
repoſitory, the grand magazine, which. contains 

the fertilizing principles, andꝭ it is from that, great 

and inexhauſtible ſource. that all the benefit. af 
fallowing is derived. But pulverization is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to prepare the ſoil for the recep- © 
tion of. thoſe. particles; for earth in its natura! 
compact ſtate admits neither rain, ſnow, dew, nor oe 
any of thoſe figer and more ſubtilized particles 
which are continually, feating in the air, deſcend 

vith them to the earth, and are carried off in. the 

freams they form on the furface, together with 

fuch other particles as they take up and arreſt in 
their way. So that rain, ſnow, dews, &c. which 
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buk ito, and are imbibed * a well-cultivated 5 
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ſoil, and erich the ſame, rather We a 
compact ſoil, by carrying off thoſe *adventitigns 

_ particles i it may happen to have on its ſurface, 
together with thoſe that deſcend: with them from 
the atmoſphere. That is, Land well cultivated 
and pulverized is conſtantly enriched and im- 
proved by the weather, while that which is neg. 
lected not only receives no benefit from the 
atmoſphere, but is liable to have what linie 
chance has beſtowed upon it waſhed away by hay 
ſhowers and heavy rain, which cannot penetrate 


37 as ** 


the obdurafe ſurface. FE) : i 374% Hf 28% 


The conctufion then is, r, Thi the "I 

18 5s deprived of certain particles neceſſary to vege · 
tation by the growth of plants; and to reftore its 
fertility, i it is neceſſary that ſuch particles ould I 
be reſtored. Secondly; Thoſe particles may be 
reſtored either by the addition of proper manires, 
or, in ſituations where ſuch manures cannot be 
had, by a due pulverization of the ſoil, and ex- 
poſing i it to the influence of the atmoſphere, that 
is to ſay, by fallowing. Thirdly; That arable land 
after having borne a few crops need not remain 
ſome time fallow before it can produce the ſame 

_ crops again, unleſs in circumſtances: where m4 
nure is not to be got; for whenever” the earth 


bald be repleniſhed with ſuch fertilizing particle 
without 


8 r S 


t 20 1 


without fallowing, in that caſe Glloving 3 is e. 
dently neee, | 


Valio 34. What a are choſe panicles 0 chat are 
* to cer pion 
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The purport of this div 1 underſtand, to 


be, Of what nature or conſtitution are thoſe par- 


ticles which enter into the eſſence of plants, aſſi- 
milate with it, and increaſe their bulk; or, in 

other words, which feed and ſupport plants in 
eyery ſtage of their growth, from their firſt em- 


brio ſtate to that of! ee or Naben Rate! oo | 


n ? 


For a rational Gtution to this queſtions we i 
- have recourſe to experience. Indeed no certain 


concluſion can be drawn in the extenſive field of 
agriculture, from data furniſhed by any other 


means. All theories and hypotheſes, whoſe prin- 


ciples originate in the imagination, are as viſio- 


nary, deluſive, and untenable, as aerial caſtles, | 


whoſe foundations are in the clouds.. A man 
may think ingeniouſly, but he will rarely think 
rightly, when he quits the ſure guide of expe- 
rience to purſue the flights of a glowing fancy, 
which has no connection wih or relation to the 
eſtabliſhed laws of nature. 


. 


The 


| 
| 


aw 


. every butts lk 
ſhews, that thoſe fertilizing particles, of whatever 
they conſiſt, are to be found in every article of 
me vegetable and animal kingdom, that is expeble 
of fermentation, and diſſolvtion by putrefaltion, 
The dung-heap, which is a promiſcuous combi. 
Name uf putreſbenoe, is peſhaps the ſtrongeſt and 
muſt eeacious of any general manure. Wer 
- this c he had im quantities equal 20 the farmer's 
wiſhes, at n'wotcrate price, his fields mipht be 
_ allways ferthte, as it would be a fund fuſßeient t 

reſtore theſe principles · of vegetation - which the 
moſt exhauſting crops could annually take from 
the foil. It is a matter perfectly unintereſting to 
d (practical farmer, by what name the pied 
Pie ehymiſt may will thoſe forritiving princ- 
lov. "They may be oils, Gt, Aphrer, une, 
zarth, fore or all -vonfbined vopather. The 
knowledge \of this is H no importance #6 him. | 
He is à ftrapper moved to Chymeul endlynetion, 
cbut he 25:perfetly uaeeummed with the groſcthib- 
france, in whidh thoſe purticbes fo ne, © 
rvoſtore tfortility to ilũs · exiuauſed Hd e be 
ASuufon, and. melt beef hl method, of applhing 

them for the benefn · f his oreps. Gould the fr. 
mer — 2 ſufficient-quentity if 1 
55 a 
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"Ma tation would be unneceſſary; the land might'be - 
of repleniſhed as faſt as the moſt echauſting oro 


wle could weaken it, and in this 'way:rhethand, inftend = 
n. od being impoveriſhed, would be improved, and 
ibi. me longer it was- kept in culrare the richer and 
et NY beter it would grow, as is ovidently whe war 
and all land that is 6 ceutivared with A- 
ere cretion. | | | 
erz „ pb, | 
de . ane pro- 
40 viding rhe pabulum or food of plants, a property 

che x giving graſt · to a vow, or lay to a horſe. Bur 
om there are other means of improving ufitbits, which 


communicate none uf nie particles which a 
necefary to the ſupport amd growrh af plans, 


S 
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radermgtfome foiks more ſuſceprtblevfmhoſefor- 

fling purttoctes'which float in che armoſplicee, 
un -others more capable of remining thematuring 

the lage uf the growth of plants in her, uin 
they were in their natural ſtate. Phus a very - 
dong adkecfive foil, which its matural ſtutentaay 
de od compalt fur muſt furts vf vwegemblus:w 
tinive in, by theiproper admixture uf gravol ur 
tin, irs (ſtaple muy beifo!ſhorremed und openet] | 
=1to-ſavour the athmiflion of urmefphcriodl:parti- 
ct, und to er ge athe mention of the'roots = 
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and tender fibres of the plants that RE grow,in . 
them. And a ſoil which conſiſts chiefly of gal 
or ſand may, by a proper addition of clay, ehalk, 
marle, or any binding earth, be made capable of 
retaining thoſe particles neceſſary to vegetation, 
which would otherwiſe paſs through them/like 
ſand through a ſieve, and. een es 
| beſtowed ae! in vain. 


Lime, I apprehend, conſidered as a manure, 
is ebiefly to be regarded for its mechanical pro. 
perties; far, neither in its quick or effete tae 
doth it contain any of thoſe nutritive particle 
neceſſary to the growth and increaſe of bulk in 
plants. Indeed, when judiciouſly uſed, it may u 
an alkali ſerve to unite: and combine the dil it 
may happen to meet with in the ſoil with aqueous 
or humid particles, for it ſtrongly attracts both, 
and forms a kind of ſaponaceous mixture digi 
replete with fertilizing particles. But the various 
methods uſed in manurnig with lime plainly ſuer 
the farmers in general act upon na certain or fixed 
principle, but conduct their practice by the cuſ- 
tom and uſage of the country, without being able 
to aſſign any reafonable ground for their, expec- 
tations of -a crop. otherwiſe than a ſettled belief 
that their land would be unproductive without 


it; while: others are free 40: declare, that my 
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Lime in Girie 3 and under Kina e 5 


ſtances, is ſo very different a thing from lime in 


other ſtates, and under other circutnſtances, that 
unleſs its condition be pretty accurately deſeri- 
bed, it is ſcarcely poſſible to treat intelligibly 8 


ibout it. There are ſcarce any two bodies which 
differ more in their properties, than the proper- 
ties of quick lime do from thoſe of effete lime; 


therefore, to aſſert any thing of the virtue of 
lime, either as a medicine or a manure, without 
deſcribing its ſtate. and condition, and the cir- 


cumſtances of uſing it, is to ſay nothing that is 
intelligible, or that can convey the leaſt bene 


ficial information. The ſubject, however, is wor- 
thy of the moſt thorough inveſtigatian, though 
it appears to have been very little attended to 
by the practical farmer or philoſophical experi- 
menter. With ſome, it is the fine qua now __ 
ſucceſsful practice; with others, a certain heavy 
expence attended with na kind of advantage. 


Where ita greateſt. effects are ſaid to have been 
experienced, I belieye it is more owing to a for- 


nate concurrence of circumſtances than to the 
kill of the huſbandman, acting upon principles 


deduced from the reaſon and nature of the thing. 
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Hawerer, 45 in many eguaties ir is the farmer's 


chief, almoſt only dependance, and attended with | 
a heavy expence, it is ſurely of great moment, \ 
that its principles of acting ſhould be beter 4 
ynderſiogd, and its virtue more fatisfataril . 
i how wt which, if leiſure Permits, an be 
jon future paper. s 


il yon think theſe remarks worthy of the not 
of your r' le ſaciety, I. beg you; vill gr 


ſent them | wich my reſpeRful compliman:i. 5 
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A 5 608 and AAPL are the ultimate * 
1 jects of philoſophical enquiry, the writer of 
the anſwer preſumes to hope, the candid ſociety 
will indulge him with an opportunity of endea- 
voiring to obviate the objections made to it, that 
_ to bim to be Rel. 3 


Suti. « if arable land, after having "8-10 
2 few crops, muſt remain ſometime fallow be- 
* fore it is fit to produce the ſame courſe of | 
« crops again; whence proceeds the neceſſity of 
* uch fallowing? Does the earth, by the growth 
«of vegetables, loſe any pe neceſſary | for 
c future VegetngiO, &c. Fr. „ 


10 this it was anfweredt— ce That the earth, by 
the growth of vegetables, does. loſe certain. par- 


« *Hicles neceſſary for future vegetation, is a fact 


LE 2 e « well 


1 


of . well known to every practical huſbandmas, 
te for there is no land, though it may be ever ſo 


ce fertile, but by conſtant cropping may be ex. 


te hauſted, and reduced to a ſtate of barrenneſt. | 
et But it does not follow, that fallowing i is abſe- 
ce Iutely neceſſary to reſtore its fertility, becauſe, 


et here a ſufficient quantity of manure can be 


te obtained, its fertility may be reſtored without 


te fallowing. And on this ſcale of management, 
« the longer land may be under cultivation, it 


te would be ſo far from being impoveriſhed. by it, 


ec that it would be i ina conſtant ſtate of progreſſive 
et im e 1 


N To this it ak objetted, * a very roſpeRtable 
and ingenious member preſent, (the Rev. Mr. 
Hall) that .the opinion was not well founded, for 
he had known inſtances wherein fertility could 


not be reſtored by manure, and mentioned ſome - 


garden or gardens within his own knowledge, 


To this the writer replies, the objection ſuppoſes 


what the poſition does not aſſert or maintain. 
Had i it been aſſerted, that the fertility of land in- 
creaſeth in proportion to the quantity of manure 
laid upon it, the objection might have been good; 
bur he knows little of vegetation, or of the im - 


provement of land, who knows not that it may be 


rendered unfertile, at leaſt for a time, by lay ing 
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ww a quabtiry of dung upon it; and per- 
haps of the two evils, a — drt be 1 ae - 


nicious than - had 


Should ie 'be aſſerted, that r Wet and 


PE 


vinous liquors give nouriſhment and ſtrength ro 


human bodies, the objection would be deemed 
frivolous, which ſhould aſſert that inſtances fre- | 
quently happen of their cauſing fickneſs and ſur- 


feits, and becoming loathſome to the ſtomach. 


This would be no argument againſt the truth of 


the poſition, but a very juſt one, that the beſt 


things may be abuſed, and their value e | 


by a 1 uſe of . | 


\ cit 8 A 1 no account of 
profit and loſs for his maſter. His intereſt often 
depends upon the goodneſs of his crops, and his 
credit always upon the magnitude and beauty of - - 
his fruit, &c. but it is no object with him, whe= 
ther z cucumber or a pound of potatoes ſtand his 
maſter in five farthings or five ſhillings, or whe- 


ther a melon or a pine- apple coſt him a penny or 


2 pound. His ambition is to excel. The plea- 


fure of making computations, and the advantages 
attending them, he ſagaciouſly leaves to thoſe 
vhom it may more nearly concern, However, 


Roots we enquire into the * ſup- 
. * 7-7 20 


E And this, it is preſumed, wall ee 


12 1 


port el bis art, it would appear that bis prince 1 


| dependance is upon manure, for. till his foil. is 
rendered fettile, his art and his labour would be 
fruitleſs and vain. Surely it is no argument, that 
proper manure will not reſtore; fertility to an'gx- 


hauſted and debilitated ſoil, becauſe. it will not 


produce ſimilar effects in thoſe which have been 
already drenched and ſurfeited with too much. 
A gardener is generally profuſe in the uſe. of 
dung, as long as he finds it will force his crops; 
but the time will come, when by this means the 
foil will become fo rich, light, and porous, that i 


would bear nothing but a ed or n 


Bus, a Pages or a ts - 


| | 


The . of nature and E, art * egch 
their ne plus ultra, and the efforts of the latter are 


univerſally circumſcribed by the former; and per- 
haps there is no article in either, which under 


different circumſtances, as quantity may be pto- 
portioned, may not be à medicine or a poilon, 


in the animal and vegetable kingiean. 


Every one knows the * kratum of moulk 
hook. is found on the ſurface of all fertile folly 
is that in which fertility chiefly reſides, and, it is 
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under cultivation; this upper Rratum will be wy 7 
portionably itterraſed by the more frequent addi- 
tion of manure, and the roots ati ſtems of the 
plitits that grow in it aud upon che fate; and 
therefore, as was Faid, coliftant culture ithproves 
and not impoveriſhes land, as, its fertility i is gene- 
rally, perhaps it may with truth be faid always, 
in proportion to the depth of this adventitious 
tratum; for it is by no meatis an original or pri- 
mitire earth, but a combination of vegetable and 
W animal matter, or of one of them ſeparately, pro- 
| duced by putrefaction and diſſolution, which being 
' by culture intimately blended with the original 
foil, pethaps fand, or gravel; &c. of themſelves 
' barren, a fertile ſoil i is at length "procured with 
1 2 as cultivation is K aus 


The aries of hes Lech eden bert the 
metropolis, and in tlie vieinity of moſt market 
wöns, will at once MIsſtyste and conflent the 
doctrine here advanced. They frequencly raiſe 
three or four erops amm on the fame ground, 
md fopport ſuoh an extraordinary exhauſtion 
wiely dy culture and mamurs. The rent of their 
knd is toe high to admir- of fallowing, and the 
goddneſs of their crops plainly ſhews it does not 
ind im need of it. Labour and dung anfwer 


every 


of their land, which was not worth more then 
208. an acre twelve or fourteen. years ago; is now 
worth, at leaſt, half fo many pounds: —80 much 
has it been improved by the culture and manure 


from e. Ig 6. 260 . 


its theory may have been ſupported by men of 
learning and ingenuity, it has 


| difted by daily experience. 1 e998 


which requires an equal degree of ſuſtenance. 
0 tye, it would be found, ſuch field would bear 


| ſhould it be planted with wheat or barley 0%, 


L 40 1 
every purpoſe. . And I have been informed, W 


beſtowed upon it, without the leaſt r 


1 to the elektive property x" aha men- 
tioned by one of the members, how much ſo erer 


been long repto-· 
bated as viſionary and chimerical - by- pradtical 
huſbandmen, it being repugnant to, and — 


| "Tarot ſoil continue to | deg 

any one kind of grain whatever, till its ſtrength 
be exhauſted, and no longer capable of bearing 
that particular grain, it will be found equally in- 
capable of producing a crop of any other kind 


vo = =o Ct. = 


Should a fertile field be ſown firſt with wheat, 
then with barley, then with oats, and then with | 


0 i ne 


neither turnips nor clover, till its fertility was re- 
ſtored either by manure or by fallowing. And 
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ſeveral years. in ſucceſſion, till its! Wenn . 
exhauſted; ĩt would be equally incapable of bear- 
ing any other ſort. of grain, roots, or graſſes, a 


if it had borne each in ſucceſſion according to the 
uſual courſe of cropping; which ſhews that the 
fertility of land may be as completely exhauſted 


by any one plant as by them all, which could ___- 


poſſibly happen, if the particles of nouriſhment 


each drew were only proper to each, and could | 
MA by a other, 5 £ 


"ki is os [fone kinds of IO PEN and 


impoveriſh the ſoil much faſter than others; 


perhaps three crops of -wheat would Same . 
the land it grew on, as much or more than four 


of barley ; but yet, if planted with either till it 
would, bear it no longer, it would be found: equally 


incompetent. to the growth of every other kind of | 


plant, excepting ſuch 8 ones as are ae 
natural Profit of ſterile ſoils. 


The true . 8 is, if land be EX= 


hauſted, whether by the growth of one particular 
kind of plant, or of many kinds in ſucceſſion, 


its fertility muſt be reſtored before it can bear 


a profitable crop of y other kind of vegetable, 7 
though it had not been planted with it for an 


age before. 
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The queſtion enda with aſking, n 


e earth attract any egg to en : 
nnn 151130 ee, ga 
| 2” 0 3.9 1d nfs * 
That wat may 1 b favourable i thi 
vegetation than other, and that ſome may be im · Wl 
pregnared with ſteely or other poiſorious tht ani 
that may be inimical to vegetation, is very eaſy wi 
conceive; but that a foil; in itſelf fertile, ſhould fro 
attract any thing from the plants that grow in it; fir 
that is inimical to future e I cannot bee 
79 conceive 0 i p | 8 7 70 | via 
| It is t1 e Wiek its | 
Dr. Percival) ſeemed to doubt, if I unntlerſtovd | 44 
him tight rhether the earth might not atttaf phi 
' fomething from the plants growing in it thartiight Wl is 
be prejudicial to it; for, ſaid he, reaſoning by the 
analogy, why is it not probable, that vegeribles tent 
in this reſpect may fuffer like animals? For my abſ 
' own part, I muſt acknowledge, I do not know pur 


that either the one or the other are fubject to an 
thing, during the different ſtages of their growth 
char militates with or or is inimical to _—_ 
well- being. 1 


- 
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Nor can I conceive whit heck obſcrvition means 
2 8 it be, that the reſpiration and payne 


. t 4 5 LT 
© animal bodies; when icolledad ins onfined 


for freſh air is as neceſſury to ſupport vegetable as 


e for clearing the air of noxious efflu- 


riniffiog rise 


According to ſome late diſcoveries in natural 


thaſe excrementitious vapours that would ſoon 
tender the air putrid and poiſonous, are quickly 


fai ama, mace te; er NI 


Er 


the mutual ſupport of each othery with this diffe- 
rence only; the latter is. abſolutely neceſſary to 
the ſupport, of the farmer, but the former: not to 


„ 


lubſiſt an it, though. evidently not to equal 


ney toe pla, where little or no freſh n ; 
gain adroictance,.. formi.a-purtid: atmoſphere: wo 
noxious and deadly for animals to ſubſiſt in. In 
this ſenſe, indeed, vegetables may ſuffer equally; 


aimal life, one being as incapable. of ſubſiſting 
without it as the otber. But theſe evils; teſult 
from accidental circumſtances, and not from any = 
fxed law of nature, the wiſeſt proviſion having 


ia, and ſupplyintz it univerſally with een — 


philoſophy, the xconomy of nature, in this reſpect, 
is tranſcendently beautiful and aſtoniſhing; for 


adſorbed by the vegetable kingdom, and . 


Th e cats 


the latter, it having a reſource within itſelf, and can 


advantage. : 


proper pabulum and ſupport of a new generation 


ta! 


advantage. Thus vegetables are the immeih 
food of thoſe animals which entirely ſublift upa 
them, and mediately of the rn 


Ps e e _ nerds. ce 
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But though hs wogreabls kingdom' is in wy 


meaſure ſuſtained by the animal, 1 mean thoſe 
| raiſed on lands in high cultivation, yet for the 
| moſt part they might be ſuſtained by feeding os 


their own ſtock; for vegetables thoroughly re- 
duced by putrifaction and diſſolution, become the 


of vegetables, but this is by no means * 


| * to . 


| Analogy here their hott to afar 16 Ba 
tion for the opinion, that the earth may attraf 


ſomething from the preſent growth of vegetables 
inimical to the growth of thoſe which may ſuc- 


ceed them. Indeed the ſuppoſition involves 2 
| contradiction; for it is within the compals of every 


one's knowled ge, that land is frequently planted 
with ſome kinds of vegetables to be ploughed in 


by way of manure to promote the growth and ſe 
cure a profitable crop of others. Thus 'buck- 
wheat, rye, clover, and ſometimes the green of 
turnips, &c. are ploughed i in to manure and pre- 
pare the land for wheat, and perhaps, in mw 
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daes and firuations, it; i is e moſt | 


profitable of all manures whatever; but if, as the 


ſuppoſition ſtates, the earth, during the growth of 


the preſent, contracts any diſorder that may prove 
;nimicalto the ſucceeding crop, the practice could 


. 3 5 


tile oils contain particles neceflary to the growth 
of vegetables.—All vegetables in their growth 


neceſſarily take from the earth as many of thoſe 


particles as are uſeful to their growth and ſupport . 
by vhich means the moſt fertile ſoil will in time 
become poor, that is to ſay, when it is exhauſted, 
or nearly exhauſted, of ſuch neceſſary particles. 


But theſe neceſſary particles may be ſupplied, and 


fertility reſtored by the growth of more vegeta- _ 


bles, provided the crop be not taken off from the 


land it grew on, but ſuffered to remain upon it, 
ot rather at a proper ſtage of its growth ploughed 


into it, This clearly proves then, that the earth 
does not attract any thing inimical to vegetation 


during the growth of plants, but that it is trüly 
enriched and improved by. their growth, if they 


we ſuffered to remain there. After all, an- inqui- 


tive mind may find ee very ſurpriſing i _ 


1 ] 


anenquiry concerning the nourifmient kid grin 
of vegetables, Ene n ende ee un 
eee i oö! 
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rey one knows, that ar” ichly eue 


by manure; and that the —— king 


are thoſe ſubſtances, whether animal or vegetable, 


which have paſſed through the bodies of animals, 
The excrements of animals then are'the richeſ 
and moſt nouriſhing food of vegeribles;” therefore 
ir is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, aud erpkritng 
confirms it, that they attract hem  eopioulty k 
their ſubtzed ſtate as they float in the ar. Fit 
is ie not truly aftottiſhing, that niatertals, eh wol 
offenffye and difguſting one can conceive, ſhould 
dy the wonderful chemiſtry of naturt, be bot 


oully Beautiful, which charm, ae and mei 
the eee eee . 

. 
Soul we carry our pte eme 
ther, our aftonifhment would be greatly inereiſe 
Of what does the nourifhment' of man confiſt? 
From what fource are his moft favourite vin 
derived? Is it not eaſy to conceive, or rather, i 
it poſſible not to perceive; that a few monrhs be- 


fore they might exiſt under a form and in clr- 
cumſtances 


vertech into plants, leaves and flowers, mol cui. 
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the makt- laathſume and n 
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aſume the pleaſing verdure of a richly enamelled 


331 he 
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fomach and bowels in the form and ſubſtance of 


FA K 


never be certain that the laſt meal he made was 
not, and the next will not be, on the excrements 
of a beggar ; or, what is ſtil infinitely worſe and 


more diſguſting, on the putrid remains of a pol- 


> 


* > 


net 
7 luted nymph, who made her laſt N in LR is 
Fit horrid manſions C the Lock „3 
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uld, ** FF = 08 
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to ſome queries 1 had put to him, you ex- 
preffed a deſire to have them, that they might be 


* propoſal, and incloſe you his anſwer; and 


terms 


Excrements the moſt groſs and dete ſted may ſoon 


ſeld, be devoured hy the hl eating fiack, and con- 
ſeyed a (ceand, yea, a tenth time into the ſame 


the fleſh af an innocent lamb. What a mortifying 
conlideration this to the pride of a prince, who can 


O* my thewing you Mr. A 7 nes 


inſerted in the ſecond volume publiſhed by. the 
ſociety, I wrote to him for his approbation of 


| make no doubt but yo will comply with the 


| 
i 
i 
1 
| 
| 
i 
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rerriie® be requires, Tha fn ou ia 
them NEE" 2 e 9:15 gn 
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0 his: funedacee> he: Norfolk lobe bi 
great fucceſs, into our part of Wiltſhire, —— 
Tome ſmall alterations therein; ſo that I nom only 
uſe two horſes where I formerly uſed-four ;' n 
ſoon become univerſal amongſt ye. ble 
e * am, your's fineerely, 


9 1 L. dane 


Quxxizs 2 by Sir William 2 "A 
Bart. to Robert Proctor Anderdon, E/4; with Mr, 


Anderdon's s Anſwers, 3 3 
uf. AT how much an acre does the adjacent 
| land of the ſame quality let? 
24h. Are the ſtones much, or any, impede 
to the ſucceſs of the experiments ? f 45 A, $i 


N 8 "a Does Mr. e chiok that FA: 1 
3 advantages might be expected from the borſe- 
= en Faber when tried on fing oh a 


> orbit d be | A AAA GH 
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common 1 of ert wx 


| bh. At what dilate « are bis rows off ohen, - 
and alſo the 8 in each rower. * "ED 


tbh, Is 40 ſame row Planted every fcond 0 or 
every third year? 


bthly. Dili be manure the ground? If ſo, how 
often, and what is the manure he uſes; and how _ 
often in the "ou is the fallow plain? ? | 


„ How many years 1 the mhear-feld 
been under this courſe of huſbandry? ir 


bh, Does the faid field become cher hits 


| according to Mr. Tull's principles, though no 
. manure is put upon it; or does Mr, Anderdon 


think that it is worſted by ſuch a mode of TON" 


ping i it? 


* What may be the dai -of an acre 
thus tilled? And how much more does he think 
it would produce, if cropped Seooiding-0 to the = 


* 


10th. FIf he thinks the berry kernel] . | 
and heavier, and ſo liable to ſmut or blight, as 


if the land were tilled in the uſual manner? 


E 5 5 * 


1 80 1 


| uxthh. Whether, on- the whole, he has reaſon 
to prefer this new to the old mode of huſbandry; 
and whether he thinks any conſiderable tracts of 
land could be managed upan. the rug. of 
the new huſbandry?, | 


' 12tby, With reſpe& to Mr. * ex- 
periments on graſſes, Which does he think vill 
be the beſt to feed ſheep with; and how many 
more will an acre of ſuch graſs maintain, than it 
would if 4 in meadow, and cut ad n to them 
to eat? 


13thly. What graſs does he think beſt for com, 

and what for horſes? And whether on the whole, 

- conſidering the difference of the expence, it is an 
object to turn good meadow or paſture ground 


into ſuch a mode of cultivation ? 


i 

i N 
b 

| 

| 

| 

| g 

j 

| 


| Wh 3 Whoſe 5 &c. 1 Ander- | 
il Jon uſe; and what authors does he recommend 
. om A 

\_ . huſbandry? 4 


- | ANSWERS, 


. BROM. oe asg a e filling 
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tage, or geh, 
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1 i 5 
20%. The Rones j n Mr. Anderdon's wal are „ 
2 and he has an idea (but muſt leave 
vt £ hymiſts and. philoſophers to decide upon 


the fact) that their efferveſcence, o on the change of ; | 
weather, e to the ee neceſſary | 


to Lehe e 


340. Mr. A. has had no > experience Nek on 
flinty land; but. unleſs the ſtones are ſo. large as . 


to gbſtruct the operation of the plough and horſe- Fo 


ge, be chigks ſuch lands well adapted to te 
horle-hoeing huſbandry, the looſe ſtones, at leaſt, 
aliſting to keep them in a more conſtantly plough- 
* 155 (which 1s abſolutely neceſſary to ſuc- 55 
in char mode) and woſt probably a alſo aſſiſting 
—— in the man cr APY from the sr - 


uh. He drills two rows, a foor 1 ona 


nage five feet. wide, of courſe leaving interyals 


four feet for horſe-ho The ſeed is ſhed 
in the rows promiſcuouſly, but regularly, by. 
Willy's drill-plough, at the rate of from two pecks 
oa buſhel per acre; and he is of opinion, that 
the medium between the two is preferable to ei- 
ther extreme, if the land be well tilled, and the 


fed fown in proper ſeaſon, yarn gue time for 


the plants to tiller. | 
5 E 2 | 5h. The 


1 54 


5thly. The wheat is drilled on the ſame ground 
every ſecond year; and Mr. A. continued thar 


mode to advantage eleven ſucceſſive years, in the 
ground aboye alluded to; his tenth crop produ- 


| almoſt two years. 


cing eighteen buſhels an acre, and his eleventh 


crop ſixteen buſhels per acre, after great deyaſta- 


tion from mice, the crop demie in the moy 
! 


- « 


| 6thly. He manured the ground for the fir | 


crop with twelve hogſheads of lime per acre, and 


eight putt or cart loads, of this country, of rot. 
ten dung, to three acres and a quarter, at the ex- 
pence of 20s. 4d. per acre. For the ſixth crop 


he manured again with twenty hogſheads of line 
an acre, mixed with forehead-earth* and the rub- 


biſh of an old lime-kiln, at the expence of 11: 19s, 


an acre: And he uſed no other manure for eleven 


. crops, except about twenty loads of earth and 


rubbiſh at another time, on a ſmall portion of 
the field where the natural ſoil was remarkably 


thin, which, if charged to the whole field, would 
not be 28. per acre at the utmoſt : the whole ex- 


pence of manure for the eleven years amounting 
to nearly 55. 71 acre 1 85 annum. 


Mr. A. has ſometimes Watte or horſe- 


noed his "_ only twice c_ the growth « 
his 


20 FRED Y Raf ages up. ; 


und 
that 
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his crop, but it ſhould be ap hk or four 
times at leaſt; the earth cannot be kept in too 
fable a ſtate. When the crop is in early enough, 
and the weather will permit, (as this year 1781 1 
be has ploughed or horſe-hoed before Chriſtmmas; 
then he ploughs again as early as he can in the 
ſpring ; a third time when the ear begins to ſwell 


in the ſtem; anda fourth time immediately before 


the bloſſom is come out, or as ſoon as it is gone: 
5 theſe four ploughings, or horſe- hoeings, he 
thinks abſolutely neceſſary to do juſtice to that 
mode of huſbandry, yet is ſorry to ſay, to his loſs, 
he has ſeldom fully complied with them, 


mth, Eleven years, as above; the laſt crop bs 
was eh in autumn 1779. 


Sthhy. Mr. A. finds his ground, ith the ma- 
nure as above-mentioned, greatly improved, and 
is of opinion, that after the above mode of crop- 
ping for eleyen years, had he carried no manure 
on the ground, it would have been rendered more 
fertile than at the beginning; but he does not 
think he ſhould, in ſuch a caſe, have had crops 
ſo profitable as with manure ; yet he thinks it 
abſolutely neceſſary to avoid manuring ſupera- | 
bundantly for wheat crops, leſt they ſhould run 
to ſtraw, and Saen become unprofitable. . 
33 gthly. The 
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905. The crop $ have Beek frown idee 
buſhels to nine per acre; the aver rag rage of the 
eleven crops fourteen buſhels p per acre . 2 wm, 


Ez 44 


5 The crops of wheat in the ſame e pariſh, rake the 
good ground with the bad, {and ſome runs t61 


pound an acre) for the eleven years in queſtion 


Cc #444 Hu 


Mr. A. has been well informed, v were on an average 
not more than fifteen buſhels a an acre. Ie ſhould 
be obſerved, by the drill mode, ) you have- the ad. 


34 alk. 


vantage of ſaving a buſhel e or more of ſeed Per acre, 


as well as of having a wheat « cro every year, and 
OP your ground clean and in 8500 heart, 


N. B. When the crop was only aine buſhels 


an acre, it happened from ſteeping the ſeed ac. 
cording to Reynolds's method, which was over. 


done, by which means two buſhels were increaſed 
to three, and a very wet ſeaſon following, the feed 
was in, great part burſt and deſtroyed. _ 


; =O The berry « or Hala is certainly 155 | 
fuller, and more perleck, confequenily heavier in 
; ONE ſenſe. 


As . mut has not Ad M r. Al 


crops, and attacks chiefly weak c corn, and as you 


* This perfectly agrees with the” waving foi Nerf 
A may 


. — 


01 
0 


muy in this mode of Wiel tos ſoon * 
harreft, and horſe-hoe almoſt at pleaſure; he 
thinks it moſt likely to contribute to its preven- 
tion, removal, or cure. Change of ſeed, and 
brining it, are alſo recommended to prevent i it. 


For the light, as hes are ſeveral He ariſing 


for the moſt, part from poverty, all ſuch Mr. A. 
ſuppoſes the horſe- hoe might remedy; but as to 


that ſpecies which ariſes from plenitude, he ſup- 
poſes this huſbandry mult be, in a degree, liable 


to, as well as the old; yet he thinks frequent 


borſe-hoeings, as they retard the immediate growth 


and haſtily running up of the plant, would in the | 


progreſs, if repeated with judgment, ſtrengthen 


the ſtem, and abate, If not prevent, that weaken- 


ing and falling of it, which might otherwiſe occur 
from e and haſty . | 


Hu corn bins blen highly digen by the att 
or mildew, but never yet fo powerfully : as his 


ncighbours f in general a at the Jane time. 


11550). Mr. A. Sitka the au- she ed 


oully uſed, a very great acquiſition to agriculture. 
He is of opinion, from experience, that the uſe 
of it is the beſt method, not only for putting in 


vheat ſeed i in the horſe-hoeing or Tullian method, 
but 
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but alſo when the es field is ſeeded with that 
grain, ſowing it in ſuch caſe in equidiſtant row, 
nine or ten inches or a foot aſunder. In that way, 
it is beſt too for ſeeding ground with barley, 
oats, or vetches. The ſeed will be leſs, the crops 
more certain and larger. It is alſo beſt for put. - 
ting in turnip ſeed, and horſe (or tick) beam, 
both of which he W recommend to be ſown 
in ſingle rows, three feet aſunder, horſe-hoeing 

the intervals; peaſe may be better ſupported in 

double rows, a foot aſunder, on five · feet ridges, 


| Succeflive horſe, hoed crops of wheat are pio- 
fitable; but he is rather inclined to. think the 
| horſe-hoeing huſbandry would be moſt profitably 
carried on by a change of crops; and that tur- 
nips on a good fallow, drilled in ſingle rows, 
three feet aſunder or more, till the ground is 
in perfect tilth, would be a good crop to begin 
with; and if dung or other manures can be had, 
they can ſcarcely, for that crop, be too plenti- 
fully applied; but on reclaiming large extents of 
land, muſt in great meaſure be diſpenſed with. 
Then ſhould follow ſuch drilled. crops as bel 
ſuit the ſoil and ſituation, and the farmer's occa- 
| Lions, whether according to the Tullian mode, 
or in equidiſtant rows; and ſhould it be barley 


_ N in the latter way, it will be remarkably 
favourable 


— 


1 I 
favourable to the graſs ſeeds, if any ** ate with 
them. - But a great reſpect and conſideration 


ought always to be had in favour of the Tullian 


mode, from the vaſt advantage ariſing from the 


ground being clean of weeds, which advances in 
proportion to the length of time the ground 


has been well managed under that mode, and 
not been made foul by carrying into it the ſeeds 


ol weeds with dung or other manure: There- 


fore Mr. A. ſtrongly recommends it to the 
farmer, whoſe. ground is well adapted to wheat 
crops, to introduce them - in the courſe of crops 
in the Tullian mode, and to take two, three, or 


ſour ſucceſſiye crops, which * as well be taken 
u ne,, | 1 ene 5 


% 
> 


Mr. A A. is of . . are in 3 
millions of acres of land uncultivated, and badly 
cultivated, that would admit of being greatly 
improved upon the principles of the New Huſ- 
bandry, not too haſtily or inconſiderately exer- 


ciſed. It always, in the firſt place, requires a 


fallow and perfect tilth; if very foul and rough, 
it ſhould have two years fallow before it is crop, 
ped; and if very poor, will require and: pay 
amply for ſome manure, if attainable. But the 
plough and manure may often be too much for 
corn crops; and i is abſolutely neceſſary to ſuit 


"Jn. 
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[38 3 
your erops to the nature of your foil, and le 
Rate it is in. He imputes the ſmall progreſs the 
erill-plough has made in agriculture to the way 
of attention to thoſe particulars, arifing-chiefy 
from the adventurer's being too ſanguine and 


| haſty to execute his new project, and actually do- 
Ing it before his ground is in order; of cout 


the crop fails, and the e is no more | 


. 


dab. Mr. A. is not / ed a any 


graſs fit to cut and give to ſheep in preference 


to their feeding du the ground allotted out to 


chem in parcel vy hurdles, where conven ient or 
neceſſary; for which purpoſe he knows no artifi- 


cial graſs ſuperior to meadow, If lucerne or 


Aitifoih were cut and carried to them, they would 
(eat the leaves and not the ſtem. But Mr. A. 
'thinks Burnet ſo healthy a grafs for ſheep, that be 
-earneMy recommends it to all farmers to. inter- 


ſperſe ſome of it in every field ſown with grüß 


ſeeds, to remain in paſture; for he concelves it 
to be warm and aftringent, having put ſheep that 
' Have ſcoured into ſuch of his fields as abound 
with it, by which they have ſoon been viſibly 
'bentfited. At the ſame time Mr. A. as earneſtly 
diſſuades farmers from ſowing it alone, (unleſs to 


five their" feed) becauſe he never found any catfle | 


fond 
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mon with other graſſes, 


| Bid or it done; 14 1 — very r in 8 


73050. For 158 cp cows, 2 a black Sate, 
to be cut and carried to them to eat, he thinks 


Lucerne preferable to any other graſs; and that 


an acre of it in good ground, where. it thrives 
vel, will, from early in May to Michaelmas, 
maintain twice the number of cattle that an acre 


of good 1 meadow will, But the lucerne ts 
in effect, a ſtubble from Oktober to n 


Next to 6 65 the above „ conijes 


Ginfoin or French-graſs, but its produce in: the 


ſummer is but little more than half za muchas 
that of the lucerne : yet you may winter feed the | 
ſainfoin with ſheep 'till Chriſtmas, and with other | 
cattle till Candlemas; but if you ſtock it later in 
the ſpring you deſtroy your otop, the cattle eating 


e 6F The root bn n | 


Har dor Uh oli bebe chete ör Y 8 


graſſes, by way of raifing fodder” for cattle, (ör for 
any other purpoſes) Mr. A. has not an idea it 
would anfwer to deltroy Söod meadbw, er very 


An; 


good paſture, which, from 'Candlemas to May, = 
0 ſeareeſt time of the year) is the moſt valaabke ED 
1 


b 


n 


14thly. He uſes the 2 pied for general 
ploughing, and often in the intervals of his drilled | 
crops, but more frequently there leſſer ploughs, 


nearly on. the ſame principle, ſometimes with, 
ſometimes without a mould board, according to 
the ſtate of the ground and the crop ;—the Kentiſh 


ſhim;—ſometimes Hewitt s horſe- hoe; at other; 


a kind of double cultivator of zull, with mould 
boards extendible at pleaſure; —ſmall harrows for 
the intervals or alleys; —Willy's horſedrill-plough, 


out the expence of ſo many ſhillings to keep it in 
order. He alſo uſes a ſpiky roller to reduce his 
* 2 lands, whey perfectly dy only. . 


5 90 end Mr. A. would recommend Tolls | 
Eſſay on the principles of Vegetation and Til 
lage, to learn the principles of the New Huſban- 
dry, which are very rational, and in general yell 


explained by him; though his practice may pro- 
: bobly be n by * . * _ ö 


* As to the virtues Th ;—Mr. A's cows, in a « ſum- 
mer when graſs was ſcarce in the meadows, were put into an old 
hilly paſture, where burnet grows naturally; in conſequence of 
which the cows r 


and 


of all, and ought to be held i in the wee oft 


which he has uſed fifteen or ſixteen years, with- 


„ - 
42 ſome manure. 1 would alſo recommend 
Dr. Home 8 principles of Agriculture and Vege- 
tation; Dr. Hunter's Georgical Eſſays; Randal's 
Semi-Virgilian Huſbandry; Young's Tours, and 
do his Experimental Agriculture; though he has 
been very unſucceſsful in his (juvenile) attempts, 
according to the Tullian mode, and differs from 
Mr. A's preſent opinion, in reſpect to the neceſ- 
ſary quantities of ſeed- Wheat, in which he thinks 
Tull, on a fair trial, well managed, on ground | 
in the neceſſary perfection of tilth, would bee 
found nearer the mark: Nor ought Dr. Hartes 
Eſſays on -Huſbandry to be forgotten. But Mr. 
A, has preferred the ſowing of lucerne in rows, = _-- 
horſe-hoeing the intervals, to the Doctor's mode 
ol planting, and finds it to anſwer well. He alſo 
thinks Duhamel's and Chateauvieux's experiments - i 
in Geneva, and Wynne Baker's in Ireland, under „ 
the direction of the Dublin Society, well worthy 
be attention of every pupil in the drill huſbandry. 
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| Gu the Culture and Guacſe of Gra piper fr 
leauy Clay Lands, aud which are when od 
© to rower Fallow unneceſſary. "7p 


(By an bes Revd 
8 Racx, 


PHE courſe of crops beſt aol to un 
1 the peceſſity of {alloying our heavy c 
lands is (with a little alteration) that you have 
megptioned ig your laſt letter, provided ſych lands 
Ak h engugh to bear thaſę craps. It 1s cer: 


the land with zu ggrecable chapge or courle of 
cr9ps: but ſome of gur ſtrong gr Bf clay lands 
are e poor, Fat let the change be what it wh, 
if ws take Moe thap 19.9 crops after 3 8999 -. 

low, it imporeridges the land to ſuch 2 depth | 


that a ſummer fallow will not reſtore it to its for- 
mer ſtate. Experience has fully proved that ſuch 
farmers as take but one crop, to à good falloy, 
off ſuch lands, find it anſyer their purpoſe beſt, 
Many of our lands arg ſo poor, that the ſecond 
crop does not pay the yſyal expence, conſidering | 
how much it hurts the next fore crop, 


* See Courſe of Crops in following letter. An 


1 


An e farmer knows big land, com- 
aratively ſpeaking, as he knows his hoxſes, * 


tis horſes are in good condition, and occaſion re- 


quire it, they are able $9 go 2 double journey, 
if nothing vouſual befals them. In like manner 
ne know our lands, if they are in good condition, 
ud it pleaſes Gad to ſecond gur endeayours with 
; ſuitable ſeaſon, will yield a good crop; but if 
ye know that our land is not in condition to bear 
a pod crop, We had better fallow it. There is 
no profit in a had grop; for although it gaſts 
little, it not only yields little, but leaves the and 


in worſe condition than it was before ſuch crop. 


| now occupy a field which yielded me eight 5 good 
crops ſucceſſively in as many years; i gb before 
[ took it, by, being too often cropped, and by 
careleſs management, it became ſo foul as to pro- 
duce only eight buſhels of wheat per acre. This 
change was effected by keeping it clean, by ſea» 
ſonable ploughings, and a ſuitable courſe of crops, 
Fiſt, I made a fallow, and manured it with dung. 
* courſe of crops were, £4 


i. Turnips; 2. Barley; 3. Clover; « 4: Wheat. 


| then ployghed up the 15 and. gave K 1 

ah tilths, with ,a.ſowing tilth before I ſawed it 

in the ſpring. My fifth crop was oats; the ſixth, 
OY ” clover 


- © 


clover and rye-graks; ; FS ſeventh, peaſe; 10 the 
eigbth, barley. But this land lies near a large 
town,“ and had been mended with town-dung for 
many years, 1 ploughed it as deep as the foil 
would admit. The ſoil was a mixed one, conſift- 
ing of clay and under loam; and part of it had : 
; e bottom neither too 155 nor too wet wy 


"Ic appears to me, chat in many inſtances 'F 
the ſuitable mixture of manures that makes the 
improvement, rather than any 8 elſe ye en 
account for. r | 
We hind EI chalk 404 clay a are as poor bib 
as any we know of:. Yet I have found that by 
mixing t theſe properly, and laying ſuitable quan- 
tities on as poor land as any in Eſſex, the land 
yielded as good a crop as any I ever ploughed, 
Tam therefore of the opinion there might in the 
fame manner be found a proper manure for our: 
titiff clays; and when it is made rich enough, the 
courſe of crops you have mentioned woche d 
_— well. . 


- 2 
* 
5 


lam trying experiments to find a proper min- 
ture of manures for this purpoſe; and when ! 
have fatisfier myic, I will inform we ey it is, 
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T. Turig Huſbandry, wherever well in- 
troduced, has proved equal to the great 
| obje& of the entire excluſion | the fummer fal- 

lows, and is one leading 7 them 
univerſally aſide. - e EIS 
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PE can eaſily conceive. that as Huſbandry. "2 

proves in your counties, ſummer fallowing, oftener 
than common, will be eſteemed an improvement; | 

and an improvement with which your farmer, 
8 like thoſe N08 Wen hind 75 1 . 


2 is 
* gb 


But it Re Fg to ber a great tie with FR Bath : 
Society, to attempt at onee perfes huſbandry, 
- which may poſſibly be as eaſily introduced as the 
other. This perfect huſbandry is to baniſh. fal- 
lows from wet ſtrong lands, as turnips have * 
niſned them from ay: ones. 


The only 3 crop that will ee chis is. 
Beans. Suppoſe, therefore, the Society ſhould | 
offer a premium for a courſe of crops to render 

| ſummer fallowing unneceſſary on ſtrong lands, 
leaving the rotation of crops to the candidate; 
only ſpecifying the following. as practiſed i in dif- | 
ferent parts of the kingdom vith great. leech. 
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W 8 I Beans 1 aaa | 
2 Wheat 2 Oats 2 Oats - 


Beans mY 3 Clover | z ; 
_, 4 Wheat... 4 Wheat 4 Wheat, 
en BY ben. . 11 Beans A 
6 Wheat 6 ats elne 
; | we 
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to wheat, if the hand he good, — „ 
mere article of leſſening the quantity of ſeed, fo +. 


1 "RE. . 


profuſely thrown away In the broadcaſt \merhod, 2 
will increaſe the ero 3 | 


4 ” 2 * 


pel khan ne by hand? Much more, , 5 
might J aſk, would it not flow from Mr e 
huſbandry ?— That of e 
cover leys, {6 a as to admit his e ee 3 1 

and by that means drill as ſmall a Portion as 50 1 
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pleaſe, at nine inches equidiſtant. 3 FE „ 
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am only convinced, that khe farmers hitherto e N 3 
have uſed too much ſeed, and that ſowing leſs i 8 Bs 
eee Tue eee 8. ſetting by hand does . 
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3 22 . Crop þ of Pao raid in os. t 
TR 1013 $832 5 
ty: a Gentleman Farmer in wan! . g 
he thn Vith your ON pe only wt A 
| account of the eulrvre: 4 — aid 4 b 
of Runes pop E 2 e eee A 
: th 
DO The field was Cop, „ the Gi 
very poor, being light, looſe, and ſandy, not worth Wl 
more than 10s, per acre; it had been laid dn WW - in 
Vvith graſs two years. In January, I. carried on 1 
ten waggon loads of dung peracre; and the month 5 
following folded it over with my ſheep, ant then by 
ploughed it as deep as the "Ram 1 5 on. 0 
ö 
and e it ſmooth. 1 Pl 


In Wen I ity pos 18 buſh 

per acre: I had them cut in two, three, or four 

pieces, according to their ſize, and let them in 

with iron bars, in ranks two feet aſundet, and one 
foot diſtant in the ranks. They were of the large 
white kind, with large eyes, but J know not the 


name. Soon after h were vo I had them wr 
1 ä 6 hoe , 


Ws... 
+ 
: == 


* 


boed, and 4 bak white after arg i them. 1 
The horſe-hoe 1 uſed was ſo conſtructed as e 
earth them up at the ſame 1 time, and petfalined 0. 
the work ſd well, that 1 think it contributed 2 
OT to the ſucceſs of the crop. Nothing more 
yas done till the latter end 0 October, when E 
| 


began raking! them — i 55 


The. G was 1 . 2 8 lr 
buſhels per acre, or. one hundred and fixty-ſacks. 8 
Any perſon bringing Tacks, and taking them on | 
the ſpot, had them for four Mea . lack. 2 


The expences of ſeed, planting, cutting, hoe- 
ing, and ag: Ws. were as in 7 acre: _ 


Lighteen buſhels utes ber acre, at 2 _ x16 

Cutting the ſaid 18 buſhels — © *—— o %% 
Hand-hoeing 48. horſe-hoeing 28. york acre 506-850. 
Planting per acre FF 
Expence of "_— 2 Be acre Hon Ee £5:4:$.40 
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| Do | Teal 5 . 
WB. The expence of baus and e 5 
» Produce 160 ſacks ber en — andy } 
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1 bid it were in the Society's pomer to ö 
end ſtrongly, and effectually the culture. of a 
leaſt an acre or two of potatoes annually i in every 
pariſh* for the uſe of the poor only; .as they could 
not be ſaid to want food, if n hed . y 

dis valuable root. 525 ; 1111 _— 
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5 am, dc. 


s. 7 11. 
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Arens 5 
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lor a Correſpondent Mia: 15 
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Prom the. enquiries 1 1 * at Bach ut | 
- winter, I find-that aſhes are but little uſed as 


a manure in the Weſtern. counties. As I have 


ſome reaſon to > beljove this negleft3 is LONGER to . 

„„ AI TIT EY Rr Re 9 ommen a an's ha 
as an exceeding good one. Were country pariſhes, where the 
poor are numerous, to plant potatoes at their own charge, and 
have them delivered out as a part of the weekly allowance made to 
paupers, it might have a good effect, and be the cheapeſt ethos 


tering qapy Ge poor. in wir SHIP: BEN | 
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„fd virwe ef abe norheing generally "EY We 
beg leave to offer you a few remarks on the ſub - 
| je, which ariſe both from my own obſervation,” - , 
and from the accounts given by thoſe. who have 
experienced the advantages ariſing from the . 
7 hes ee . to their n „„ 
” | CES 6 e . 55 . 
All eg n from! cane Solids con- 
tain fixed ſalt, blended with the earthy. particles „ 
and from theſe it is, that the alkaline WY called. 
n f Kc. a are extracted. 5 
M tells's us, "bx er of all wi con- Eh = EU 
nin in them a very rich fertile ſalt, and that, ; 
3 therefore, they are the beſt of any manures for 2 
cold land, eſpecially if kept dry, and the ſalts be 5 = il 
dot waſhed away by the rains. One load of dy 5 
alhes will be equally efficacious with two! loads C0, 
that have been kept wet: Two loads of the for- 
ner will be ſufficient for an acre. And that they 1 1 
u are very efficacious is experienced by many per -=- 
the ſons in the Eaſtern and Northern counties, where : 2 
| great improvement has been made by burning 4 
of ſerny en beg a n 2985 and ee = 
10 "Coat wk are ene differene-3 in 4 na- 
„ d being of a calcarious quality, are par- 
keula * e to four: Riff Wi! For this 
LEW | 11 Pn AH | 3 PET irons 
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Pen poſe they. are very ſuceeſsfully- ale; 14 % 
neighbourhood of. London, Norwich, and ſome 


other great cities, where coals are generally burnt 


as fuel. They open and meliorate clayey lands, ; 
and correct their e 5 ee, 


209 1 * S 808 7 
$44; 


They are ; alſo very uſeful in lager 1nto 
order groutids: which have been dug for brick 
earth; as is well ante in the a ans of 


London. Ne 


After G's theſs aſhes on mh WOE: . 5 
they plough them in, not very deep, and then 
ſow horſe beans, or ſometimes lay them don 


with e which 5 reren yeryineghs 


+ EPR; V * wt 5 1. 18 wy * 


e and B Denys oth charſer- 
coal aſhes are the beſt and moſt laſting manure 
for cold lands; and the nen n worms and 
ee pe $04 #999 4 440" MF Fe ras Fe PIG) 


. 2 8 7 k 4 
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en is ERR as in 1 Me: — baking 
were looked upon as excellent compoſt, when 
mixed with borſe-dung. And he tells us, that 


| "ip hull moſs Cie ruſhes i in weit ene 5 


W 4 


Aer goth kilns, white adv ak 
burnt, are a very good manure for moſt ki 


(o! 
fol 
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2 
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t 1 


foil. Maiky 8 them as. 1 top n 
for corn and graſs, but they ſhould” never be laid 
on in windy weather. They ſucceed beſt juſt 
before rain or WY: e as ele vals chem into 
the foil. op. 0405 At OS EIT SHLD: 
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et aſhes' are allo a very pad manure, . | 
ay if min with lime aan oy ace 
14 : 8 * e 
Eilts, in bn Meets Fuſbatey, Ki jede. 7 
ouſly obſerv 


the fatty kind. oy : 3 
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11 barley be fon? fo 11 as in n May, Die peat 
aſhes in particular may be applied over it, or 
harrowed in with the grain. * © Bur aſhes burnt 
from fat black peat, ſuch as is dug about New- 
bury in Berkſhire, and in ſome. parts. of the Iſle 
of Ely, are of ſo ſulphureous a nature, that far- 
mers are afraid to lay them on their barley ; nor 


do they dreſs their wheat with them 1 late i in 
the . „ 1 5 5 78 wg mw 
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The earth, of which: theſe rich n are Bilde 
1s taken from a black mboriſſi ground, with nar- 
row wooden ſcoops, which Bring it but in the 
form of a long brick. After being dried, they | 
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„that there is a conſiderable diffe- 8 
tence berwien: a che alles of 38875 12 5 and toe of | 
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i eee 3 eo) 
| eighty years ago; but, like ſome other things, 
they ſoon fell into diſgrace by injudicious mu- 


nagement; ſome people imprudently laid them | 


on their lands in too large quantity at a times by 


which means their corn was burnt. But after- | 


wards they found that about eight buſhels were 
. ſufficient to be ſown over an acre of wheat, peaſe 


turnips, clover, rape, or Walen ang. 1 85 * 
| early as poſſible. | „ oe bt egy 35 


Theſe aſhes contain at leaf double PN 1 


| of ſulphur that is found in any other, Aud 
therefore, -if ſown too thick, and a dry ſeaſon - 
ſhould enſue, they are apt to burn the tender - 


bres of the corn. They deſtroy ſlugs, on peaſe 
crops and other grain, better than any thing. But 
no danger need be feared ff rom the aſhes of peat 


or turf, which grow on fandy bottoms, and con. 


2 tain the roots of s and en e ee 


Soap aſhes are a compaſition of wack alba 10 
lime, which remain after the ſoap · makers have 
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manure, the ground will not only yield, A . 0 
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crop, but may ſoun conſtan ly "with 
lowing for many 
laid on in the beginning of winter, that the rain 
may the more eaſily diſſolve and waſh them in. 


Sir Hugs, Prarr tells us, that by 
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lÜzhbave i in many experiments ned, great: advan- 1 55 1 5 750 4 
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tage from the ſoaper's aſhes. on cold ſour meadow _ _ 1 


5 ind, and am fully convinced, that if any farmer 
can procure them, including c 


pence of twelve ſhillings a waggon load,. 
be the Far ng moſt profitable manur 
lay on ſuch ſoils. V 
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1 the Rev. 35 Swayne, of. Pullin, i | 
8 ae with 11 9 5 * Graſs: bend. 


| * E 1 they bis. 
ranks 57->-2t115. 21097 adi. 
DT HE parcels which actorpaby' Jap li a 


"A&A quantity of the fine Bent Graſs ſeed in'the 

blade; and a little of the Creſted Dogſtail ; which, 
with what I have before tranſmitted to you, com- 
plete a ſmall collection of the graſs ſeeds, for 
which a premium has been offered — 5 the 8 
for _— OE TOE paſt.” 2 — Fo” 
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- The © aificulry of "tits i thee" "Bug been 
much greater than I at firſt apprehended. But as 
a ſeparate cultivation of the good graſſes appeits 
to me to be a great deſideratum in the ſyſtem of | 
agricultural improvements, and as the Society 
| had hitherto failed of obtaining any ſeed to be · 
gin their experiments with, I was determined to 
' procure, this ſeaſon, if poſſible, ſome ſeed of * 5 
of the forts EIGEN in n the whos 5 * Cap 


"In this ona) 601 . en part of "* 
u I made my obſervations on the ſevtral 
graſſes, as they occurred to me in my walks about 
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tions . the graſſes given in Dr. W. nm 5 
_ from- time to time, and, chen ripe, ats 5 1 
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\ vould haue been unworthy of che Society's ac- - ne 
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For the early grades, ſuch as the... Annual Poa, 7 55 
Vernal, and Meadow Foxtail, though very con- 353 
ſpicuous When in bloſſom, and indeed moreſo  _—Þ 


than many other graſſes; yet, when their l | 7 85 . 2 
ripen, are wholly overtopped, and almoſt obſcured Ge. PER 5 1 
by the call. oat, rough cockſpur, x meadow. f feſcue, = 
and other ſurroun ing graſſes, which being na-: 1 Wy 2 

turally of a taller growth, and prin 3 
Varmer ſeaſon, conſeque ly vegetete with muc . 3 3 
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Will prove an obſtacle not eaſily to be 
in the cultivation of ſome of theſe graſſes; thou g 
there are others of them; which I believe will # | 
found the moſt valuable, oy 0 not come under 
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acquaintance with them in their floy 
1 ſhould; moſt: likely; have been deceivediiby 


their appearance at ſeed time, and have gatheted | 
improper ſpecies. | This I ſuſpected, and there. 


fore took that neceſſary; precaution to gunnd 
againſt it. Beſides, the ſeeds of moſt of the graſſes 
fall from the huſles within a very ſhort time after 
they are ripe, and many of them before to p- 
pearance they are ſo: ſo that if they are not c- 

fully and conſtantly watched, a few days negſeck 

vin deptive you of the opportunity of *colleing 
them for the whole ſeaſon; This, I am afraid, 
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Even with all t 5 cats 17851 attention wh 18 noe 


ſucceeded to my wiſhes. I could have wiſhed to 


have preſented to the Society a much larger col- 
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lection of the whole; being apprehenſive, from 


che total deficiency of former years, that 1 ſhall 


at preſent t prove to be the only labourer. in this 
harveſt.” But there is one fort, viz. the Meadow 
Foxtail, in which I have been particularly unfor- 
runate; and _ through” A defect which Tha 
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that time I had- 


-liarly. beavtiful- and: flouriſhing;-bur, on ub. 


bing out the huſks, when J judged the ſeed to 
he approaching to ripeneſs, I found almoſt- every 
ed veſſel occupied by a ſoft ſubſtance, of a deep 

yellow. or orange colour, no ways reſembling a 
pon] On applying the microſcope, an, 

proved. to, be a congeries;of animalcules; which, 
| being ſhook out on a a ſheet of white paper, and 
ſeparated from each. other, diſplayed. the cxka tt 
hape aod mation of thoſe inſects which are often- i 5 
times, found in hams and bacon, and which are 
known among lipuſewiyes. by the name of h ; 


pers. The flies likewiſe, which theſe caterpillars , 
produce, were found. to be. 0p like the © 1 For 


be, only infinitely ſmaller. | ee RS 
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[ examined this graſs; on many 3 8 


and ſituations, but 1 it ſtill preſented the fame ap- 
pearance, . This deterred me from any farther 
attempts to collect it this ſeaſon ; as it had been 3: 
to no purpoſe to have gathered a large quantity 
of ſtraw, without: the chance of obtaining ſome | 
ſeed from i rr ts bhi i e vo F e 
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Whether . it is uſual for it to be infeſtd with . 
tele inſects in every ſeaſon, I am not at 5 088 „ 
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able 4 ace But che l am OR 1 
* he not an extraòrdinary circumſtance, it will ſor 
ever prevent the raiſing of this graſs by ſcedꝭ um 
becoming a 3 popes in agrieulture. 
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15 1 have collected; i in 0 order they 
were found to ripen, with the view that they may 
| ptobably be of ſore little uſe to the per o 
24 18 70 direct che cultivation of them. eee 
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of this T gathered a quantity 16 es 
month of April.” Its ſeeds drop off before they! 
dry, and to appearance before they are ripe. The 
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utmaſt care is there re neceſſary” in gathering the 
- blades, without which, very few öf the Teeds vil 
be ſaved. It ripens from the middle of April, to 
ſo late 1 believe, as the end of October; but 
e diſappears in the middle of the ſummer. 
It grows in ext foil and ſiuation, but 1 
becks the” ce ane 95 1 8 85 

as The | oa was 5 ths Vzrxat, 

| This coſt me more labour and time in calle 

ing, than either of the other ſorts, owing to it 
NP furrounded with taller graſſes at the time of 
its) ee and n almoſt" hid among 8 17 
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The viſted claſtic anne, 3 the to > the 
ſced, lift them out of their receptacles with iy == nk 
| leaſt motion from the wind, even while the: ſtraw „* 0 
and ear remain quite erect. It was found moſtly x 
inthe moiſt parts of meadows; very little of it on 

y paſtures. It flowers about the 55 
May; and is ripe about the middle of June. „ 
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il Ng The Mano. FoxrarL. | 
the " This occurred in moſt meadows, particularly „ 

re near hedges, It flowers ſomewhat later than the gt 
The Vernal, and i is ripe the latter ene of June. „Ü§öö˖;— r R⸗N 
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This was found only i in is, wet ditches, and „ 
other very ſpringy places. Its ſeeds drop off with  . 
the leaſt touch, before they are nearly dry. 3 
flowers the latter end of May, and is ripe in June. 
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180 0b. The Gazar Poa... Bat > 
This * affects chiefly the dry an ofa 
58 "MP it is to be found on moſt good. 


e of It is more retentiye of its | oo 
em. fither of the graſſes I; have met . 3 
„ p | 5 
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| . ya werd to remain till the 10 | 
quite dry. It bloſſoms the N ie 


and eons a in July. n 
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| ere ſtalks being of a much taller growth 
than the former: but this the Linnzan ſyſtem 


forbids. One of the ſpecific characters of the 
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common Poa {Poe trivialis] in that ſyſtem. is, that 
it contains only three florets in each little ſpike, 


_ which perfectly agrees with this graſs: | whereas 
the Great Poa [ Poa Pratenſis] is deſcribed as con- 


| taining fve, which anſwers to the former, Thave 


obſerved this graſs to grow in great "abundance, 
even to the excluſion of almoſt all other kinds, in 
thoſe places in meadows over which the water 
has been SOON flowing © the whole winter, 


"x; zm quite & opinion 4 this 6 RET 
which the very ingenious Mr. AnDdszR60N, in his 
| Diſquifitions on Agriculture, wiſhes to diftingviſh 

by the name of the Vernal ſoft Graſs, and which 
he is e wean miſtaken 5 „ to 1 
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them, and ſends up but few flower-ſtalks in pro- 
portion to its leaves. I am almoſt perſuaded, 
that this graſs will hereafter bettome as generally 
cultivated as Fa Teng is * e It Howers . 


graſs for water meadows, * It flowers t 
of June, though ſomething later than the former, 
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ä The W eie fourth Ws 1 

ing ſo much when almaſt conſtantly overf VVV 

ſeems to premiſe, that it will prove a moſt valuable 1 
wers the beginning | 


| und ripens the beginning of July. The panni- 
cle and ſtalks may not be permitted to ſtand till 

they are dry like the former, but muſt be gathered. 

' before the ſeeds are ſearcely ripe, or the Pome EPR 
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1 chis to be the a . 


of all. It was obſerved to grow and thrive on 


lands of all qualities and in all fituations, from 
the drieft upland paſtures, to the very moiſt parts 


of neadows. It does not part with its ſeeds till 
ſome time after they are ripe, and even quite dry. 


li makes the thickeſt and cloſeſt pile of any of 
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This was found univerſally in meadows and 
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15 bie in its bd near ſo well as the 
_ Irflowers 1 in an is ei in July . 


This abounded chiefly in dry e "i; 
: ins ln ſeed better than ſome others of = graſſes; | 
flowers in TO and is "ee in July. vas 
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This is a very common graſs, affecting PAY 
dy land; and is the eaſieſt of the whole group to 


collect a quantity of feed from. Fr | Howens i 2 
June, and is * 0 . 92 8912 1 5 ; 

| 97: E 1405. The Fn INE Brur. 4 : E Fes 7 
"SS is graſs, the ſecond in the Society's li; ö 


Won, and ripens its ſeed the lateſt of them ll, 
It, ſeems to be loſt the former part of the year, 
but vegetates luxuriantly towards the autumn 

It appears to be fond of moiſt ground, It fetains 
its ſeed till full ripe; flowers the latter endof 
| July; and is ripe the later end of As 
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whewit has been affiſted by the run of ür path 

r OE? '&c. Kr. yr 

| e. all 8 that dbe lell the water is 

ſtrained, and the nearer they take it from the | 
river, the better it is, and the more it enriches; 

the meadows, particularly when aſſiſted by the 
e ns. VV 
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When they. are aſked to aide _ « What. * 

mean by being 1% frained?” They fay it is when 
the water is taken immediately out of the river, | 
ſtream, &c. and conveyed upon the land, running 
directly off by the drains into the river again, | 
If inſtead of returning into the river, it be 
conveyed upon the lands below, and thy. . 
peared, it is then ſaid to have been ſtrained nd 
nat ſo efficacious; but (if it be taken out of be 
ſtream again, after it has run ſome way in tie 

courſe, it is then called head- water, and uſed with 
ſucceſs. ' This is nearly the general idea of the 
country. I on it has deen bau ner 

we, and Ljuſthineed as mat i eee 
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the pring- bead, che pa r ſpot where the 
ſpring riſes is not meant, but as far below it as = 
there is any appearance "of ſprings in or near the 
bed of the ſtream, which will oftentimes in mall. 
rivulets be one, two, or more miles, below the 
fpring-head,” Nor is there a mothent's'doubt but 
tit at a very conſiderable diſtance below, there 
are many 526 good water-meadows | equal to 
bo higher up but not in general; the variety. 
| of foil, (for 1 may be found better there than 
a the ſpriti $2540) and other local circumſtances, 
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"This tia y 7 RT my attention 
when] have been in meadows formed of a variety, 
of ſoils, Every one readily admits, that the ſame 
water, at the ſame time, will have different op 
vpon different ſoils;. ſuch as, a cold clay; a warm 
fand, or gravel. * and A baggy, deep, corky foil; FR 
tereforg ſameyhing py. be pts d to the fol. 

To 1 myſelf more vitally; I — Frans to. 
Claſs the lands capable of being w by ſmall 


een or rivulers, into three-diviſions. . 
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water drained off; Uttle uſe” . therefore” ever 
made of it. FAO} 
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„Ae brd, ann choſe, lands, mhich lo PO 


ahi ſpring head. The. ſoil of this diviſton f in ge⸗ 


nerally a light loam, tolerably firm though mee, | 


and not more than from ſix inches to a foot deep; 


the under- ſtratum à ſpringy gravel. . This da 
(as i ſaid beforc) extends often much farther down 
| me ſtream in ſome vales chan others... 4 8. 1 ” 
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The ſecond ride I begin to Aiſtinguith wh 
the ſoil gets deeper and heavier, often Jinglinin 
to a clay or clayey loam, with ſome grayel.1 in it. 
(This ſpecies i is very cold, and the graſſes ſpring 
late.) Under this claſs may be, reckoned a black, 


| ſpungy, looſe, corky ſoil; the ſtream, -here, 
(which before was ſmall) becomes larger conſi- 
derably, and the lands on- each fide, which before 
were narrow, now ſpread toa conſiderable breadth. | 
Under this diyiſion the larger PLAN of * 


meadow 4 in this country falls. 5 
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© The third diviflon 4s bn tf fands 
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Aa moraſs, the bed of the river a betonen 002e; 
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quality is really aſtoniſhing, Meadows under 
this deſcription; if eaten quite bare in the 1 month - 
of May, will, in five, fix, or ſeven weeks, have as 
much graſs in them as the mower can throw out 
vith his ſeythesꝰ from one to two and often three 


good waggon- Ioads an acre. Add to this, the 


herbage being better, is of more e and the 
_— Jae elteemedt the belt. 
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benefited by the water being thrown over them, 
perhaps as much as the other, conſidering W 17 ay 

ference of the two ſoils in their natural ſtate. 
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I think it reaſonable to believe, that chan, 


Seiden of od! is greatly improved by the un 


ter's having been. aſſiſtod by the adventition 
| Increaſe of the running of farm yarde, fo; 
into it in its paſſage. And it is probablejha 
the firſt diviſion would be. improved, if-the:ſe, 
cond diviſion of water could be canveyed upon it; 


« queſtion. 0 21 = 90 801. 
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" I think La Fultified in Coridas that the ſe- 
cond ſort of land would be vaſtly. improved by 


the firſt diviſion of water being thrown-aver it. 
1 ground my opinion upon an obſeryation {have 
frequently. made, that in a ſeries of dry p weather, 
when the ſtream from- the. ſprings, as; I: imagine, 
conveyed over lands aſ the ſecond diviſion, and 


| as clear as. if it had iſſued immediately ſrom the 


if in warm weather, have been ſo wonderfully ex- 
erted, that in a few days a beautiful verdure has 
| ſucceeded a, parched ruſty appearance. Here | 

' "think; a queſtion ariſes, .** Whether the ſoil, or 


_ .the quality of the water, contribute moſt to make 


the firſt diviſion of land better than thg ſecond?” 
And J ſhould be very glad to ſee a reaſon given, 


yl TOR” clear water being thrown over the 
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| ing, that Dr. PatzSTLAEY has given a new theory > 

© WH cfregrtation, by his pblogiſton, contrary to bis 1 
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Treatiſe on Water · Meadows, in ſupport of it, 
Mr. Young wiſhes me to inform him, „Whether 
[did not know-inſtances to the contrary? Iam 
by no means equal to the taſk of entering into the 
merits of the diſpute. My experience juſtifies 
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ne, me to declare, that I have ſeen as great improve- 

ing nent upon land watered with E 
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rly Lhave had do Nee to fil. a copy * Mr. | 
ex Winrzr's letter to you: I am happy to find the 

has ſubje& treated in ſo maſterly a manner; and am 

re] not ſurprized. to find him differ ſo much from 

of me in what he fays upon land ſprings ; they pro- 

ake bably have not fallen ſo much under his obſer- + 

de” ration, I write from facts that are every . „ 
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I by no means declare tat the run of farm. qui 

8c: is not aſſiſting; quite the reverſe: I beliere 
it does a great deal. All I contend for is, that 

clear water appears at and near the ſpring-head tb 

have every advantage the other has below, and 
that the quantity of herbage is greater and the 


quality better. The reaſon 1 ſubmit to dhe co: Wi f 
rious; buti viewed in every light, the quantity of 

land of the firſt diviſion is ſo ſmall compared'with . b 
the ſecond, that in —_— oy ers inen re 
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| ing out of the bogs in heaths, of whieh'no Wl 
uſe is made, becauſe, hey /ay, the water hids'no ; 

. enriching quality belonging to it; but there ide te 

ſoil is a deep bog inclining to a moraſs, and, ex- he 
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is every where ſurrounded' by chalk hills, ome Þh 
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wheat: From my own obſervations near 
bome, and the information of others from diffe- 
rent parts of this county, I find it is become ge- 
heral, and this year almoſt univerſal, owing in 
part, perhaps, to the. high price chat 1 now 


tempted, any other courſe of crops on our ſtrong 
heavy lands than thoſe we practiſe on our light 
foils, Turnips well hoed twice are equally cul- 
tiyated upon both, and without any material in- 
convenience to the farmer, or injury to the land. 

On the light ſoils, we feed them off with al. 
in the field where they grow : : On heavy wet 
lands, we draw them and carry them off in nee 


. N field, or in the houſes or tg 
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We have neither hit upon, nor indeed at- 


carts, to be eaten either 1 in ſome graſs or un- 
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5 1 1 the latter practice a. and . 


always uſed it, although the greater part Fl lea 
farm would very well admit of feeding them 4 
where they grow. My reaſons for preferring thi 7" 


latter method are, that there is no waſte of the 
turnips; that the food comes equally freſh 1g 
the beaſts every day that the protection from 
cold and wet weather, which the cattle enjoy. i 
houſes, or well fenced and ſhedded yards, (ks 
mine are) contributes very much to their health. 
and fattening; (much more ſo, indeed, than h 
3 conceived) and that by this means 1 
collect and preſerve all their dung to be laid on 
ſuch fields, and at ſuch times, as will be moſt be. © 
neficial to the enſuing crops. "Theſe advantages 
are all loſt in the method of feeding off the tur · 
nips on the fields; for even half the dung of the 
beaſts, feeding in the fields in the depth of winter, 
is loſt by being dropt under the hedges or trees, 
to which after filling themſelves wed 22 far hel 

c ter and warmth. 
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The expence of carting away an acre « of turoips 
depends on the goodneſs. of the crop,. and is from 
ten to fifteen ſhillings; 3 which, although ' it is 
much more than ſaved in the prefervation of the 
turnips from waſte, yet inclines the covetous 
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temſelves they. have no waſte white they lere ; | | & 
lean ſheep or bullacks which will eat up the offal „ 


that the fat ones have left, not conſidering ho- 
much better their ſecond. or lean 8 would 
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1 alk me, if % "BR 4 wheat alternately Ws 
vovuld not obviate the neceſſity of fallowing heavy 


lands, and prove for a conſiderable length of time 


z beneficial mode of cropping the ground. As I” =. 
erien ced the practice, I can only con- 
jefture, and tell you, that ſome little time ſinee 

l intended e haye tried the experiment on two 
pieces of Riff wet ground, which I have laid to 
graſs; and that 1 have very little doubt but that 
ifthe bean crops be ſometimes manured for, and 
always well hoed,. this mode would be a moſt 


have. not e: 


profitable one, and, for any reaſon I can ſee to 


the contrary, might endure for ever; but ſtill, as. 


it does not raiſe: winter food. for cattle, I wuſt, for 


the ſake of their 2 8 yy {0 it ; whores 5 
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method of raiſing barley i is in general 

ſo well underſtood, that it may perhaps be 
hight impertinent in me to offer any thing on 
that head. But as the gaining a knowledge of 
the different modes of practice in different coun- 
ties ſeems to be one part of your deſign, I will - 

| 15 the liberty of ſending you 7 hints fel. 
| tive to this S of n, 
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The beſt ſoil for barley i is that Thick! is ay and 
1 rather light than iff, but yet of ſuf- 
ficient tenacity and ſtrength to retain the moi 
tyre. On this kind of land the grain is always 
the beſt-bodied and coloured, the nimbleſt in the 
hand, and has the thinneſt rind. Theſe are qui- 
 Hities which recommend it moſt to the maltſter. 
If the land be poor, it ſhould be dry and warm; 
and when ſo, it will often bear better corn un 
richer land in a cold and wet lituation. | 
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it is the better; for that flight ſhrivelling proves 
| it to have a thin ſkin, and to have ſweated in the 
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1 th choice of Four: ſeed i ir b nee ah - 
gh * wichour any devjurednefs; debt 
tinge ut the tail. #Jf the rind be a little flirivelled, . 


mom The neceſit of a change of ſeed by not 
ſowing two ye ars together what grew on the ſamit 


oll, is not in an part of huſbandry more evident 
lan in the eulturt of this grain, which, if not 
| bihilently changed, hy Cope © ER 
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would be benefitedd by Rteeping j/but-liming it 
has, in many inſtances, been found prejudicial. 
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 Sptinkling a little ſoot with the water in which 


it is ſteeped, has beeti- of great ſervice, as it will 
ſeture the ſeech from inſects. In a very dry ſeed- 
time, barley, that has been wetted for 'maltingy, 
and begins to ſprout, will come up Les — Be 


17700 ſow after filo, plough 9 times at 
leaſt; At the firſt -ploughing,” lay your land up 
in ſmall ridges; and let it remain ſo during the 
inter, for the froſt to mellow it; the ſecond 
bees could be the beginning of * | 
, | 2 
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In March iplit the ridges, and LL 3 
as poſſible, at at the ſame. time harrowing ing, - 
But in ſtrong wet lands (if you have uo other: far 
Barley) lay it — and make deep ſurrom th 
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clover with my barley, which Taps at harveſt; 
and fed the clover all the following winter, und =_ 
from ſpring to July, when I fallowed it . Wl © 
following ſpring, and then ſowed it with barley- 1 x 
and clover as before. Repeating this method et 
| every year I had yery large crops; but I ö 5 
not „eee this rere on furn. ö 1 
5 51 71 ot. med. .; F411 1385.9 ve mnt | \ 
We mon our lighteſt anden April, onjou f © 
moiſt lands in May; finding that thoſe ac p 
which are the moſt ſubject rn, 5 
. OG ow 1 n en t a, 
a mY „ i} 5 20 17 0h" 6605 By 
"The common Fan 18 to 5 the barley-ſeed > 
| broad-caſt at two ſowings; the firſt harrowed oY 


in onee, the ſecond twice; the uſual allowance Wi 
from three to four buſhels per acre. But if far- 0 
mers could be prevailed on to alter this practice, | 
they would ſoon find their account in Were 
only half the quantity ſown equally, the 12 
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Iban ve - my Ki Yes eighty ty ſtalls on 1 one el * 
655 which all | produced good, and f long ears, 
ind W grain Vas better than | 
| method is too expenſive for general practice. In 
| poor land, fow chip, or r your crop will be worth © 
lie. F armers who do.no not reaſon on the mager, 
nill be of a different gpigion s ; bor the SSM in 
dipu table. 955 DS Foot an BK my ot 2 1 415 2 3 
"When the barley i is ; fon and Pee in, „che REES 
land ſhould be rolled after the firſt ſhower of rain, 
do break the clods. This will cloſe the earth 
about the roots, which vill be a e advantage | 
o it in ary; e . 
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and air from penetrating the ground. to the in- 


jury of the roots. This rolling before it b | 
dut, will alſo cauſe i it to tiller into a greater 
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ground will be OY filed, and. the falk 
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11 the blade g grows. too . as it k 
will; in a warm wet ſpring, mowing. u much 
better method than feeding it down with thee; 


| becauſe the ſcythe takes off only_the rank toi 
but the ſheep: being fond of the*{weet end of the 
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oj dur farmers 2 get a buſhels of barley 
per acre from land of no extraordinary quality, 
On ſome that is rich, I have had fifty-two buſhels 
without manure ; but I never ſow more than ten, 
ane often only eight pecks of ſeed Per! Acre. 2 
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ments were made by ſome of the faculty, to diſ- „ 
cover what would moſt ſpeedily kill theſe inſect 


» 


| when taken freſh and alive from a diſeaſed liver, ge 9 5 
| it might lead to the diſcovery of ſomething. that „ 
5 might have the ſame effect when given int DOI | 


l We find worms can he deſtroyed e 
s, an and why not t f fluke © . 5 

Mr. Mil LER ſays, that 5 TR 
| rot in os i N 1 


wa medic 
in the bodies! | 
in the liver 
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f: I anſwer „ 
thod of laying down fields to graſs, and the 

| ſeveral ſpecies of graſſes moſt profitable, be pleaſed 4 
to accept the following remarks, which I hope | 


will not be wholly unſatisſactory to, your, i 


© an and public-ſpirited . 1 


11 


The latter end of Auguſt, or id «reg of © 


September, is the beſt ſeaſon for ſowihg grals- 
| ſeeds, as there is time for the roots of the young 
plants to fix themſelves before the ſharp froſts ſet 
in. It is ſcarce neceſſary to Na that moiſt wea- 
ther is beſt for ſowing; the earth being then 


; 46th 


warm, the ſeeds will vegetate immediately; but 


if this ſeaſon prove unfavourable, they will do 


; ary vell the middle of March ene 


1. you would hav: fine 8 never for: on 


foul land. On the contrary, plough it well, and 
clear it from the roots of couch-grals, reſtharros, 


fern, broom, and all other noxious weed: 3. If 


s 1 
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Ariel xix. 5 9 Wee . 
; On lying 4. Fields to Eng ond, the Kin 53 
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in N W 0 
5 the aſhes'as 2 manure Then abe. 3 
and harrowings ſhould” __ repeated in dry wea-, - 45 I 
ther, Andd if the ſoil be. clayey and wet, make. me 
ſome under-drains to carry off the water, which, 
rernain, will not only chill the graſs, 
bucmake ic er. Before ſowing,” lay the land 26 
1 0 „ 

dan i hould? SIND be the caſe) three 

buſnels will be ſufficient per acre.” When 5 

| tarrow it in gently, and roll it with a wooden 

| roller, 73 When it comes up, fill up all the bare 

ots by freſh ſeed, which, if rolled to fix is, will 
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ee and overtake the reſt. e 
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la Norfolk they fow clover with their graffes, 
particularly” w with 'ray=graſs ; but this ſhould not 
be done, except when the land 18 defigtied for 
| graſs only three or four years, becauſe neither ok 
dess Kind wi lan hong in ache Ind. "Where 
you intend it for a continvance, it is 
nix only finalt white Dutch clover, or marle 
graſt, with your other graſs ſeed; and not more 
than eight pounds to a acre. Theſe are abidin = 
plants, ſpread cloſe on the ſurface; and make the 


ſweeteſt feed of any for cattle. In che following 
| 1 11 ſpring, 


Pe 
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5 ſuppoſe to be uſeful in ſhading them, | without - 


| ; e n the 985 ; 3 5 5 8 2x up 25 E208 
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plants that appear. Phe doing this while the curl 
ground is ſoft [enough to permit aur 1 9 = 
- them by the xqbts, and before. they _ 
N you infinite trouble afterwards, PONG ta | 

* 4 88 N bt: „ —rakd 


jor merkod of” boden be 
9528 fields to graſs is extremely injudicious, | 
5 Some ſow barley with their graſſes, which they 


5. conſidering how much the. corn ee ene | 


* 15 
* . 1113 


e ink thei Hit Ham a foul, daun, 
| by which means, beſides . filling the land with 


' rubbiſh and weeds, what they intend for dry ſoils 2 

|  colng, from moiſt, where it grew natu- W 
rally, and vie dpa. The conſequence is, that Wil 
tte ground, inſtead of being covered with a-good. . 
thick ſward, is filled with plants unnatural to it. 5 
The kinds of graſs which I would chooſe to cul-. 3 
tivate in paſture lands are, the Annual Meadoy, fi 
| Creepitig and fine Bent, the Fox-tails, the Creſted 1 


Dog's-tail, the Poas, the Feſcues, the: Vernal, - 
Oat-graſs, and the Ray or Rye-graſs:: I do not, 
however, approve of ſowing all theſe kinds toge · 
ther; for not to mention their ripening at diffe- 


refs een BOY: which means "Ok can never cut 
TN 46 m them 
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them all i in an and 16 vigour, no kind of * 


2 ö E * » £ 7 % 
bs 2 $ A+: 
* I 
j 8 , 8 ; 4 
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Horſes will ſcare 7 dr iy which vxen and 
coms will thrive upon; ſheep are particularly 
ol ſome kinds, and refuſe dthers. T ; Darnel- 
graſs if not cut before ſeveral of the other kinds 
are ripe, becomes ſo hard and wing: in the, fas, 
that few cattle care to eat . 4 


. "i * 5 14% 
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Such gentlemen as. "wiſh + bY e account 
of the above-mentioned graſſes, will be amply 
gratified in conſulting Mr. STILLINGFLEET on 
this ſubject. He has treated it with great judg- 
ment and. accuracy, an and thoſe who follow his di- 
.reftions in the choice of their Sraſſes, will be 
under no ſmall. obligation to him for the valuable 
information. he has Ren n them. whe 
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The principal thing | in the 6038 of graies 1 
to ſoy. only ſuch in the ſame field as ripen. nearly. 
a the ſame time,. By this means you will get 


finer hay than by any other ee A re 
much leſs trouble i in e it. e 1 0 
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5 05 the Gulturegf Rope, or, c. 
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of bees « Conepoade Member in I 
 Gutrcaun,! 1 170 wr 152 e i 5 


JURSU ANT (0 your requeſt, 1 take the er. 
ieſt opportunity of giving you an account 
"of the method in which rape-ſeed is cultivated in 
this county, where i it is raiſed 1 in * 
| ſro grieving = 


4a® 
7 
* 
* 


20 


Li 
» 4 


8 


| bortor with: manure and a deep pron. i 


We bend i up the fallow early | in the 
Fring. and let it lie till the latter end of March. 
We then plough it again, after which we karrow 
Perera and lay on a coat, of manure.” After this | 
is ſpread, we croſs-· plough it again in May, and 


cg it in fine ilch by we end of | J 9 5 25 25 ew” 


-Giekic this. id ot July; or the firſt tain lr 
"that time, we ſow the ſeed, about half a peck on 
an acre. The ſeed is ſcattered with three fingers 
broadcaſt, and the land Tightly hat 
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— We hoe it in e 
tunips, ſetting the plants out at about a foot 
diſtance, and clear aut the weeds. This hoeing 

cots three ſnillings an acre, but it renders the _ 

plants much ſtronger than they g- ge e N 
be, _ e _ Ry more e 2755 


nM. 
es 


if as pole + of = field we 4 we wy it up 3 5 
plats frem tlie thicker part, in the latter end of 
October, or beginning of November, which an- » 
ſyers much better than tranſplanting them in I 
January; for in the latter caſe, ſhould a ſharp 
„they would be moſtly killed from 3 
not being dr otherwiſe che Krerelt bon in : 
oa: e ue My OV 1em.- 5 
me as; is PETE 3 e joy 5 
acre, and the price de was en eee to eo 
ere porn Wh CA Ina 


The ola when young arein 1 TRI from 
| lugs, who prey on them voratiouſſy. The beſt | 
w of preventing this is to ſtrew over the plants | 
| mixture of ſlaked lime, and *wood-aſhes; ten 
buſhels of lime, and fifteen of. aſhes, are enough _ 
for an acre, This not only deſtroys the inſects, 
but promotes the growth of the crop e fo. 
| eee 5 - Ss 


N r 88 E aeg e or cable, 


5 1 K 105 13. 

gba of September, we eut i 
it on a floor made in the field; and covered vi 
2 large cloth or waggon- tilt. The ſtraw And 
chaff are burnt for the ſake of the aſhes; but 
ſometimes, when the: ſtalks: are very ſtrong u 


uſe them fur incloſing fences in our farm. yard 
to protect the aaa from W 0 in winter. 8 


: 3 T 1 2 N 3 


3196 827 + 


e id. ee pu e 


| tobe a miſtaken one; for we get very good crops of 
wheat aſter it. This plant ſhould not; -however, 


be ſown two years together on the ſame land. It 


nn 


fa Tok «bl Ts R550 
Moſt * our 3 hos Wesel drehn 
dreſſing, and putting the ſeed up for market, to- 
gether with making the floor, at bp 
buſhel; and when the crop is 8 n men 
make great Nager of it at chat r rate. 8 15 
1 the 9 be large, black, aa; free tontiet. 
Ones, WE reckon it good. If the crop be kept long 
before i it is ſold, it ſhou}d be laid very dry, other- 
wiſe it will Joſe i its euloyes 50 be nt n 
| 300505 
25 W os our 1 Shs Ad merely for. 
the ſake of the winter-feed- it affords our cattle. 


It is the, moſt —_— of AF: wipter-feed for 
e . 


1,36 
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lep. They will thrive more o 
n one month, than on turnips "El 
bon after Michaelmas. In this Wo os the 5 
cop is fed off, we plough it up early in tlie ins 
and always have a good crop of barley. But this 
nethod is not generally practiſed; for requires 
creat care and pains to clear the land of the te 
ſeed plants, which would, if not deſtroyed, ſoon 
grow up above the barley, and injure the erap. 7 1 5 
Aud beſides, whenever rape ſeed is at a tolerable ==, 5 
Ae not makin de ir off. I 
FF 

| There i is 34 e ebend in been 
for tape, which in general is little attended to; and 
that is; when you plough for ſowing;-plough notth - - 
and ſouth, if your field wil: admit of it; and then 
the land when ſown, will lie full aced tothe fun, 
and receive a er . 9 its . 
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The greaeſt inconvenience that — mls Frog 
pant is, that its ſtraw i is. 1 105 pe for ſtover | 


nble profit. wy : 8 1 | "4 2 


If theſe few hints prove i in any degree bash. 
b it will give e to ; [en 
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3 courſe, wherein- FOU.: inform me tha 
ne but little cultivatad in Somer- 
ſetſhire, and requeſt my thoughts on its uſefulneſ. 
I ſhall at all times be happy in communitaung 
any thing ihat may tend to promote the views of 
2 Society eſtabliſhed on ſo liberal & plan ag that 
of Ruth; and therefore it is with pleaſufe chat! 
comply with your ag ws as OW. e, 
9 the e * a. e Pb 0 


F * : , 5 
8 . 


2: Aufner is not ee Getvat: in ö 
county; but ſorne of our moſt intelligent ſumen 
have raiſed it ol lar years with. NF 
ſucceſs, | F 


" | . | ; | A 


Ae 


= 2porehemd. a” one principal cauſe of; its . 
having been more attended to, is the goodnels 
of our ſoil, which Will produce other crops that 


Ip gener al pay better than Burnet. — a 
reaſor 


+ 199 1 


reaſon which ent not to operate in We 1 05 
which abound with poor land, to e 1 „ 


is better —_— Hes e others. 


7 * 15 


| The cultivation of this 1 is amended ak. 


one principal advantage, beſides that of not re- 


quiring a rich ſoil; which is, that it proyes an 7 
, Ns wa" Ty * 7 thing 5 


nn e e 


+ , * . ? 4 5 


o nights Jalan mention a We to wit, 
It makes good butter. It never blows or ſwells 


cattle, It is fine paſture for ſheep; and will flou- | 


rin well on poor, light, OY or wy 28 or 


[4 


even on arp _ hills.” Ep 


* : 25 7 * 5 
9 NR * + # 5 


- The calls of in it is iter W nor 
erpenſive. If the land be prepared as is gene- 
rally done for turnips, there is no danger of its 
"failing, After the firſt year, it will be attended 


 vith very little expences as the flat circular ſpread. 


rare with TOR: Ws e the «god 15 
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on the be beg 5 A ee ah ies 

or the black worm; ſome of our farmers have 
bon the land with Burnet, and in March follow- 1 
| | "8 had fine eee fas e 
Vor. 1 K | | R 
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It will perfolt its ſeed twice in a fd 1 
this ſeed is ſaid to be as good as oats for horſes; | 
but it is too valuable to ry applied others of 


; Ie! is ' ſorneriees fown! late | in che kgs ns 
coats and barley, and ſucceeds very well: But ve 
moſtly ſo ir Lingly in the beginning" of, Juh, 
when there is a proſpect of rain, on a ſmall piece 


of land; and in October following, tranſplant it 


in rows two feet apart, and about a foot diſtant 


in the rows. This is a proper diſtance, and gives 


opportunity for hoeing the intervals * the fuc- 
We ns 'pring and e 5 55 


| Alte it is fed Jon with exit; it — 
harrowed clean. Some horſes will not eat it 
freely at firſt, but in two or three days they are 
generally very fond of it. It affords nek: * 
ORs and: in 88 1 Bane * e wr 


* + 


-A 8 4 near Maidftone 1 
ane ſowed four acres, as ſoon as the crop of bas 
was got off, which was the latter end of Auguſt. 
He threw in twelve pounds of ſeed per acte, 
broadcaſt; and no rain falling until the middle 
of September, the plants did not appear before 
the latter end of that month. There was how- 


ever 88 eee n he ſet the 
1 


| plants out with a 3 leaving then about > OTE 
* boot diſtant from each other. But I prefer. the 
drill method, as it ſaves more than half the ſeed. 

5 The land was a poor dry gravel, not worth three 


a filings an acre for any i c ele. 


y, \. Te ſereraſt froſt never injures this plant; nd 

de the oftener it is fed the thicker are its N 

* | vhich ſpring en from. ity cot. » 8 

ut 5 

_ "With raſhes t [he grill FF it is is ks 

5 on the increaſe with us both in wheat and turnips, 
ud ſucceeds to admiration. . Many of our beſt 

. farmers adopt the Norfolk method, and hoe be- 

be ween the rows, which is found ſo advantageous, 

10 lat it muſt e in time ! its * over 

a- Ws "ace | | 1211 8 ; ; | * 

We often ſow turaips . e 1 rows oo 

4 trilled beans, which ſucceed =o as the: beans 6, 

= * not e their growth. e ee 

„ e 0 
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„Door moſt obedient ſerrant, 
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cui vation ＋ Madder recommended. 
[Tn a Letter from a Gentleman in Denne! 


GENTLEMEN, 


EING a ſincere friend to your Join 
beg leave to communicate a few thoughts on 
your premium for the cultivation of Madder; 
which I think 1 is a Fu wa one, for two reaſons: 
Firſt; It is teig 2oiififlent with true na- 
tional policy, to cultivate every thing conſumed 
either in food or manufactures, to which our foil 
and climate i is favourable. And ſecondly, becauſe 
Madder, while it yields a con Profit to 
the planter, cleans and neten the ſoil. in a2 
remarkable * 2448 1 


= 


The vaſt ſums annually paid to the Dutch for 
this article, proves the neceſſity, in point of ſound 
policy, that we are under of raiſing it at home. 
The too commonly received idea, that we cannot 
equal the Hollanders in this branch of agricul- 
ture, is erroneous. It has indeed been proved 
totally falſe by the ſucceſsful experiments of Mr. 


 ArBUTHNOT, who carried it to the one per- 
fection, 


1 2 a 
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ſection, with adi ee e ot as well 
as to the W ee 55 fon A 
4 There | is a certain degree of ron” not to Tos 

ſay prejudice, among the farmers in general, with « 
 reſpe& to every thing out of their, common line - 

bs of practice, and eſpecially with reſpect to matters 

„aa which trials have been unſueceſifully made. 

12 This has been ſtrikingly diſplayed in the article 

75 under conſideration. About fixteen years ſince, ' 

I; de London Society "offered a premium of fe 

1 pounds an acre, on all land planted with Madder. 
This, it was expected, would have rendered the 
cultivation of it general; hut the proper method 
of raiſing it being then imperſectly underſtood, 
the experiments of a few perſons failed; and this 
ſo far diſcouraged others, chat little further pro- 
greſs was made in this important article of con- 
ſumption. The farmers could not, or at leaſt 
would not, ſee the difference between a crop fail- 
ing through improper management, and through 
a natural unfitneſs-of ſoil or oe a which would | 
in all caſes bo Prat * it. 3: | 


But Mr. W N was not weak eg to 
be governed by this miſtaken prejudice. He ſaw 
| What the errors were which had occaſioned ſome 
ol the planters of Madder to be unſucceſsful, and 
K 3 . determined 


1 134 . 


determined to avoid them by undertakiog it on 4 
new plan, and proſecuting i it * IAN 2 97 
ing its W 
be attention 0 gave to every. b 
foil, ſituation, ſeaſon, manure, &c. - overcame'every 
difficulty, and enabled him to cultivate: Madder 
with great ſucceſs and advantage on ſoils not te- 
markable for their fertility. The experiments he 
made are faithfully recorded in Mr. Youxe's 
' Eaftern Tour, and I beg leave to W 
d 1 8 fn W as e 45 e 
| As you "IL hey ;odiciouty Alis 
to make experiments in Agriculture upon, under 
the direction of your own Committee, 1 beg 
leave to propoſe Madder as one object particularly 
_ worthy your attention. If you © cultivate it on 
Mr. AzzuTaworT's plan, I doubt not but you will 
be equally ſucceſsful; and that your experiments 
may prove of great utility in ſetting an example 
to others, which they may probably be 1 8 95 to 
follow. 1 beg your. excuſe for chis Ubereys 
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oy” And am, 84 7 | — 2 4 Un 2 425 : 
| Your moſt obedient ſervant, | 


| Dorſethhire, © F | Bf 156 1 "> * 
| 8 7 47 79 
March 12, Ne u e 
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1 your Ma rh in, 3 440, 
ſhall:give you an account of the beſt method 
ye. have in manuring and epi our very 
firong or 505 e e one; 0 0 


4 


We bit hs making. a good fallow: N er 
mean by a good fallom is, to turn in the ſtubble 
a ſoon after harveſt as an oportunity offers. In 
the ſucceeding ſummer, plough it four or five” 
times clean, and as deep as the ſoil will admit of; 
atleaſt ſo deep as to turn up the alan kee 4 2 
the e Four lie i in the e cy NY 

The e year — "ply: ; Fa third your. 
make another good ſummer fallow; the fourth 
year ſow revits, (red, lammas wheat;) and in the 
month of March throw in ten pounds of red clo- 
ver. ſeed per acre; the fifth year feed it all ſummer . 


nith horſes and ſheep; the ſixth year make a good 
"ROM: - 
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fallow. You will find the Sl clays will is N 
this method of W get better wo 


any manure, | 


is 02-7 g r 1 
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But ſuch cliy add cb tine 
will bear it, we treat in a different manner. Aſter 
a good fallow, we ſow barley with clover, and 
feed the clover till the middle of June; then ſhut 
out the cattle, and ſeed the clover. At Michael- 
mas we break it up, and ſow Wheat, harrowing 
the wheat in. Where the clay lands are good, 
ve have found the following courſe of _ for 


twenty years do very well. ee UL RT 
* | F 


rſt Year, Fallow '- 11th; Clover = od 9% 
2d, Barley with clover 12th, Wheat RA een 


3d, Clover-ſeed 1x3 Fallow r 55 
4th, Wheat | © . "14th, | Barley | * 
the aer in. FUR. 15 .15th, Beans, or LY 
6th, Barley. + - I6th, Wheat -. 

7th, Peaſe, or Beans | +708 Fallow - * 
sch, Wheat - x8th, Barley k 


.gth, Fallow © "= © "-xgth, Ditto“ 
770th, Huey and clover 20th, Wheat, or bates,” 


— 


'* If the land W tired with clover, n Tares „bung; and | 


on you. an br 2 8 * e 1 
Fo 8 / | Thi 
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ſtom making many improve 
e. take W £ ! l $226 


b 15 


This curly 3 1 confine oniy to ** or 
fiff clays. The principal manure we have yet in 
uſe is town dung, and the dung that ariſes from 
dug up on the bor- 
ders or under the hedges. What I wiſh to have 


lan- yards, mixed with eartl 


underſtood, by clay, is only ſuch: as is well filled 


with chalk-ſtones, , whether large or ſmall. All 
tif ſoil, without: chalk-ſtones, we call loam, or 

brick earth. Theſe ſoils we mend with _ and 
find * e improvement From i 10 ben le 


1 yh 1 gig 7 $37 IP N 


ae thet ee 4 $i 
areal deſign to encourage: agriculture, I beg their 
candid attention while I point out a few things 
by which many of the beſt farmers in our country - 
land probably in yours alſo) are diſcouraged 
e1 Not: MINOR Ny | 


5 


Pup; With PAs to. he: . ot flewing - 
fans. Many Noblemen and Gentlemen of large 
landed property, to ſave themſelves" the trouble 


of examining; into the real value of cheitublhiddny/ 
ad of letting them properly, employ ſtewards to 
tranſaft this buſineſs with their tenants. It fre- 


quently happens that theſe ſtewards are gentlemen 
brought up to the law, who have never had much 


Pportunity of LR the value of land by ex- 
Perience, yy 


1 * 1 


22 perience, and can much better * 
TANG ow rent FI? t 

11> avg 

.-Theſe | ferns thn; ak as 
of: letting the farms, a9 A jockey enn 
| horſe; and are always determined by the hlyheſ 
bidder. If an experienced farmer will nor give 


chem their price, perhaps they find a' tradeſiman, 


or a young man eager to get inte buſineſs, that 
vill; and it ſigniſies little to them who the-te- 
nant is, if they can but pleaſe their employers by 


raiſing the rent. By this means the tenant having. 


taken his farm too dear, is ſoon ene 


n ee to let. let. 7 Si 14128882 $100 | 
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1 Sennett en dan aas * * 


out, will agree to give more tent than he enn 
afford; but after finding he cannot get forward, 


and is not permitted to leave his farm till the leaſe 
expires, he leaves off improving it, and makes the 
| beſt heccan of ir with the leaſt expence. By this 


means the eſtate. itſelf. is injured, and many bf our 


- uſeful labourers are unemployed, who, for want 


of work, enliſt into the King's ſervice, anll leive 


or Fer, a e by barge Ms 


"I"; 
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a7 OY been e 1 e a | 


duſty of "family, i in the GAL leaſe, * 
as 
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1 139 y. 
10 Pen aucb improved, cher the old tenant 


more rent than he gave beſore, rather than be 


turned out; but becauſe he would not ſubmit to 
gire much more rent than he could really afford, 
to get a decent living for his family, he has been 


turned out, notwithſtanding he had ſo much i im- 
proved the eſtate, and the farm let ſo dear to a 
ene eee me him. i ee 
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Theſe few und are among the many diſcou- | 


rigemons to improvements in ag 


they ere 6c nen CY ny n queries relative to 5 
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/ Teould Pn aſk fuch- gen emen 
to eee ey, bY 5 

Bt; Whether it . not W more dk 
intereſt of thoſe.who- have: eſtates, were gg to 


viſit their - tenants themſelves, and to take with 
them one or more of the moſt active and expe- 


rienced farmers they can find, whereby they might 


at the expiration. of his leaſe has offered aifourth 


— 


be well informed de their uſiqiwer< N 
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| 26h, Whether they. are vat intel or not; 
and if not, to point 0 out to their renants how they 55 
may 
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85 Wet ebe i e 
i induittions and oppreſſed, eee, 


wee e e n e 22g! 

e 1 invites — Lich al. . W 
whether this would not be more likely to enedu· 
rage agriculture than the preſent practice of ſcrey. 


than in introducing, at a great expence, many yery 


ingeniouſſy contrived implements of huſbandry, 
many of which, though they may amuſe and en» 


tertain the curious, are not ny for uſe to the 
anne FFC 3 


. 1. 


I mean not, however, to ae he of of ; 
ſuch newly improved implements of | huſbandry 


as are calculated to expedite labour and leſſen ex- 
. —— as are ee n ee 


1 * 


1 with juſt add, che we | find As 2 N of 


meadow and paſture land attended with great ad- 


W and the cheapeſt amendment we have. 


Im, dc. „ 
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ing up rents to the higheſt pitch poſſible; or even 
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Aries XXIV. - . 3 
On Watering Meads, Tiny heh : - 


Tr. W 8 a poiat WR Shank which i is 

[ the beſt water for throwing over meadows; that 
hich comes freſh from the ſprings, or that which 
has run a conſiderable courſe above ground, we 
give the following extracts from divers letters ſent 
to the Society on the ſubject, without preſuming 
ourſelves to determine on the Point in 5 . 


| ee chat in 00 of. the gat pores ” 
this county. hot«ſprings may not abound; and 
that in places where there are any, their virtue is 
not known; ſo that the inhabitants (without 
choice or conſideration, in many inſtances) uſe Il 
only that water which has run ſome way, and is 1 
become foul by floods. But in the neighbour--- 
hood of Chard, and doubtleſs. in many other 
places in the county where the benefit of good - 
ſpring-water is known, it is preferred, and the 
farmers flood their meadows with it immediately * 
from the ſprings, finding its effects ſo ſentiliaing 
ſufficiently to maintain their meadows in nad. Gr 
heart, without any other aid, 1 5 1 


— 


har Taunton, 5 + 5 : 45 1 


L 42 J 
I $nouLD have anſwered your letter ſooner, 
but wiſhed to know the opinion of ſome of my 
friends on the ſubject. On enquiry, I find that 
their ſentiments coincide with 0 own 3 and wp! 
as follow * — hat 8 
That water running from a N or out ofa 
rock, is often preferred to water from a river that | 
has paſſed ſome way. 1 apprehend, however, that 
this is not always the caſe but ſometimes quite 
the reverſe. Springs coming immediately from 
a rock, or from the earth, are, I apprehend, of 
very different qualities. A ſpring coming from 
a lime-ſtone rock, I ſhould think by much the 
beſt for watering meadows, which is the caſe at 
Orcheſton in Wilts, where that famous - graſs 
grows,“ which produces an amazing crop in'thoſe 
ſeaſons when the meadow can be watered with 
the ſprings guſhing out of the limeſtone rocks. 
At other times, when the ſprings are low, the land 
Wannen W | 


195 is underſtood by the farmers holes that water 
is very much impoveriſhed by watering a great 
many meadows on the ſame ſtream; and that 


0 Tn an account of this r, vol. i i. P. 9. | Ps | 


ner, 
my 
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AF 


thoſe meadows at the head of the ſtream are much 
the beſt on chat account, except where. there are 


2 great number of farm-yards draining into it; 
which, in my . Eau up in part at leaſt 
n 0 W VVV 
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Warxx ſeldom, if ever, promotes vegetation, 

unleſs it be in a mixed or heterogeneous ſtate, It 
is therefore neceſſary, previous -to the flooding of 
meadows, to examine -of what nature and quality 
your water is. All water that paſſes through beds 
or veins of minerals,” or which contain calcarious 


diffs or limeſtone tacks; or ſand ail gravel, is 


| in general friendly. The beſt reſt is its W 5 


mach Are 8 be known. 9 955 


T be quantity of water chart is kt over hb 1 
ſhould be in proportion to the nature of the ſoil, 
and the heat of the ſeaſon. If the ſoil be ſandy, 
gravelly, or chalky, and the declivity conſiderable, 
the more water is wanted; and it ſhould remain - 
the longer, eſpecially if the weather be ward” 
and it had a ſons tag 9 85 1 p 
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| 1 pour water' has run e 
ground, the fouleſt is the beſt ; but that coming 
immediately. from chalk or lime rocks is warmeſt, 
and much to be preferred to foul muddy. we 
in general, I muſt however obſerve, that water 
in a ſtate of putrefaction is poiſon to vegetables, 
and therefore ought never 0 be uſed for this 
Porn. . 5 ; 
| e * 


; 5 


| [45 bs. 14 FFP 
Warn when carried over meadow - lands after 
heavy rains, depoſits a fertilizing ſediment which 
enriches the ſoil, and turns the mould blackiſb. 
It alſo promotes the ſpeedy putrefaction of eren 
vegetable and animal ſubſtance found in tbe 
earth, and thereby contributes to the 0 
of the ſoil under the . or a 


Care ſhould e be e 4 had the quin- 
tity of water brought on the land be only enough 
to give vigour to the plants, without overchar- 
ging their veſſels, Never water your lands in very 
hot weather; for when the veſſels of the plants 
are filled, by the heat cauſing it to aſcend ſud- 
denly, a ſudden cold nn will lea. injure 
the 8 5 = 
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| \ If che ring proves a, (rd pee, 1 
tered as ſoon as the froſty ſeafon is over. But if 5 1 ö 
the winter has been ſevere, and the earth remains 
moiſt, no current of water ſhould be admitted till 0 
the earth is ſettled and the: furface becomes dry; 
ſor the gentleſt ſtream woulck vary: off che fine 

mould looſened by the froſt. After the grass 
ſhoots, and the ſeaſon becomes mild; water ſpa- 
ringly. In the ſummer never water but in great 
drought; enen eee the water be per. 
fealy clear and ſweet; for muddy water would 7 BY, 
: render the graſs fe foul, and give it a bad taſte. | 5 


The beſt water is Beg x warm 1 „„ 
ud the ſoſter ↄthg better; but if that cannot be 
had, brooks'which are becomt foul by running in 
⁊ muddy channel, will be the nent bein Foria  _ 
team which continues clear after it has run a 

ceonſiderable way above ground is generally cold; 
ud impregnated with metallic; or mineral partis 
Frag benen ee e eee 10 

. 5 JF 
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Om 'the receipt of your letter 1 Wee 

meadow floaters, who are unammoEH '6f' the | 


— char the ſooner” the vater is f chrown-over 


1 461] 
the meadows aſter ĩt po aol out of HE: ring th 


more efficacious ORR: wey GY e Een 
bd cal Fi 30. 

We eee eee bill in'this: part'sf 

1ei od of Bath; 

but our meads are full of them, and we apply the 


emen in the 


lands. We find fpring water is better forithis 


purpoſe than river water, on account of its being 


warmer Wee d and cooler in 3 Ano 


. 11 1 W. J. 
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7 "hk nav a range of meads lying nearly on a lexel 
| by the fide, of à little river, "which runs neat 


thirty miles before it reaches my lands. And in 


the upper part of my meadows à ſpring” riſes u 


very clear ſoft water. Being deſirdus of proving 
which would be moſt benefit ial to the land, * 
diverntimegia different 8 ed beh. 0 5 
— 7 
In a "wet winter, I can eaſily, at ; food 440 
when the river is very foul and muddy, float all 


my meads by opening the bank by the river fide. 

This I have done ſeveral times, and a great deal 

of ſediment has. been left behind on the retiring 
of the water, In, this 6 caſe, I have r had 


a lange 


5:4 


ſul 
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leſs ſweet, than at other times. 141 ano; 12 7 8 


| over the land, Lhave found the produce equally : 


ſobject we n ae Gel? mon i,, tv. ot 
| oures £ 15 +& 2 911. * St; 4 225 144 Ot refs 4 7-7 
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a large crop of graſs the ſucceeding 8 1 
1 have always found it more ränk, and the 2 
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When 1 have turned the water of my ſpring _ 


great, and the hay much finer and ſweeter than 

in the other inſtance. I have alſo obſerved, that 

thoſe meads which firſt received the water from. 

the ſpring, were moſt lunuriant; and thoſe which 

it ran over laſt the leaſt o. Lam therefore of 

the opinion, that the beſt and moſt fertilizing ; 

vater for meadow land, is that which iſſues im- 3 

an e wanne cron i ib 5 e 
F to Wider 7-7 | 
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Te following ey ingenious leer on this 


N Mott nobel ©! WA; 1 Bite od it Pe LE 23 2 
Dran su, et 15 Vollen pur, Fan. 22, in 
1 myſelf much. honoured. by the no- © fre 


ler the gentlemen of your Society have been | 


pleaſed to take of my povr, but very willing en- 
deavgurs to add my mite to promote the views of : 


ot "a * 9 


their very uſeful inſt orion, —To Ku e | 
queſtions, TO Toe 33 15 


# 


eye by the quantity of fcum, mud, and fine earth, 


of that name not far from Marlborough. The 


that the more thick, turbid, and ferulent the 


dilute the manure, and waſh. away the fine pul- 
verized earth from the adjacent lands for many 


general then be computed, ceteris paribus, from il 
the quantity of feculent matter depoſited by the 
water, for it is, I believe, invariably found to be 


| — ? . 


in e nd. | 


[ 143 ] 
moſt efficacious?” &c. I anſwer, That which ha; 
firſt run a conſiderable: way brock u 
or ene as a large and rapid river, . 
M 52 
"tk nt 1 e not 
many miles: diſtant from this plate, where there 
is à great deal of land watered from the Keupet, 
a very conſiderable river which riſes at a village 


occupiers of thoſe lands are uniformly of upinion, 


water is, the greater will be the benefit to be 
derived from the uſe of it: And the opinion is 
certainly well ſupported both by reaſon and ex- 
perience. Haſty ſhowers, and very heavy rains, 


miles round ; ſo that as the waters increaſe, and 
become more rapid, they alſo becqme more te- 
plete with fertilizing matter, as is viſible to the 


remaining on the furface when this water is drawn 
off. The benefit derived from flooding may in 


a 149 I 


-3:Secondlys i the water of. land- PRI ” dc. | 


Sj apprehend"no'-certain pilot ne can be 
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f een deg the e e — 
| depend upon the nature of the ſtrata through 
which it paſſes, and may be beneficial or other - 
wiſe to vegetation, as that might be if applied 
in ſubſtance, Calcarious earths, in general, are 
friendly and conducive to vegetation; and from 
thence it ſcems probable, that water mag ben 
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The effelts cfdinietionelabates OHNE Wr _ 


iin my obſervation; but from what I have 
obſerved of land-ſprings, I have often thou . 
_ the benefit from them was nothing more than 
from the ſimple fluid as a conftituent part necef- 
| ſary to the accretion of all bodies, abſtracted from 


every principle of nutriment but what is con- | 


tained in water as 22 only. 


* 


A eee is alot he a do 
* ſprings are impregnated with differenit qualities, 
the particulars of which canto beknown nn aac 
wad a of their effects. 77 
| L. 3 1 mb, 


limeſtone- rocks would promote the growth of 


b 4 e . 
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birdy: ce Which ever is preferred, or b ; 


beſt, why is it ſo?” &c. The anſwer to the firſt 


part of this queſtion is contained. in the anſwer 


to the firſt queſtion. It is ſo,” becauſe it ſupplies 
more copiouſly that matter or ſubſtance which 
is the pabulum, or food of plants, and what is 


. the material ſupport of vegetation, without which | 
it would as neceffarily ceaſe, as an e Od h 


die without food. e | 


cn; 7 What i is ha Sad 8 ofthe 


benefit _—_ from the OY 15 meadows 8 


Perhaps this cſuftica, rialy 104 id philoſophi 
cally ſpeaking, is as little capable of a ſatisfactory 

_ anſwer, as, What is the eſſence of matter, or that 
ſubſtance which ſupports its extenſion, ſolidity, 
figure? &c. That heat and moiſture are the 
fine qua non of vegetation, is abundantly manifeſt; 
for it is univerſally certain, that neither ſeeds nor 
roots, if kept perfe#ly dry, will ever vegetate; and 


but never grp. 2+ 443 
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Heat and moiſture, therefore, ars two univerſal 
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. growth of plants; but how; far either r both 
N the F or marerial ſubſtance. which 
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if kept wet without heat, _— er. uk | 


a agents. indiſpenſably neceſſary.,.cq.; the. life; and 
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impure ſubſtanctsd and converts them into parts 
of living organized bodies, which charm the 


ſight, the ſmell, and the taſte of animals, and fur- 
niſh aliment for their comfortable ſubſiſtence, is 


perhaps beyond the utmoſt * of an un- 
| derftanding/to' conceive. 7% 406% 6.909: 71 


lt ioinphvery y oe | Wendet e, that the excre- 


ments, and corrupted ſubſtance of animals, when 


properly digeſted, are the moſt powerful pro- 
moters of vegetation; and plants fo produced 


become the wholſome and neceſſary ſupport and 
| food of man: So that what was laſt year a poi- 


ſonous, putrid maſs, is this, by the wonderful 
chemiſtry of nature, and a rapid circulation: thro? 

a ſyſtem of organized bodies, converted into a 
ſubſtance endued with life, ſenſation, &c. If that 


ſhould be doubted, they certainly are neceſſary to 


the ſupport of life, ſenſation, &c. And perhaps 


it is not a jot᷑ more conceivable how a poiſonous, 


putrid ſubſtance, ſhould be converted into whol- 


lome nouriſhment for the ſupport of living animal 


ſubſtance, than it is for the former to be con- 


verted into the latter; that is, aden inert ſub- 
ent into a living * active one. 
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caſes the actretiong and increaſe of: bulk and fie, . 
or by what mode of operation it derives princi- 
ples from dead, inert, ſtinking; corrupted,” and 
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By creation 1s r 
of ſomething. out of nothing; or the calling uf 
ſomething into being which had no exiſtence be · 


fore. But by propagation and generation: if 


meant the exiſtence of ſome being as derived 
from another. But is ſuch generation any thing 
more than a real tranſmutation of one thing into 


another? Every cherry- ſtone virtually contains 
in it more of thoſe trees, and of that fruit, than 


ever exiſted together at any one time in the 


world. Is it poſſible to conceive, that the ſeminil 
principle of the kernel ſubſtantially contains ſuch 


an infinity? What then, but extraneous matter, 
under a very different heterogeneous form, being 

circulated through a ſyſtem of pipes of organized 
matter, can produce ſuch an infinite number, and 
immenſe magnitude, of any claſs of living beings, 5 


from a principle e too minute 0 de n. 
ible Me” „ e e 
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„ebe may be adele 4 to ee n matrix 


of vegetation; and the huſbandman certainly 


knows/from experience, that by im pregnating it 


with certain ſubſtances, by laying them upon it 
at proper ſeaſons, a ſoil naturally ſterile may be 


rendered fertile. So a meadow floated with water, 


copiouſly abounding with putreſcent particles, and 
fubſtances impregnated therewith, would infalli- | 
bly. 


bl 


. 5; FX: 
bly be d e the wt 
which may terally, though in a groſs ſenſe, 


* 


matter depoſited by the water in the form of an 
vnctuous ſediment, in the ſame manner as all 


lands are benefited or improved by the acceſſion of 
manure, 15 Wer means it! is THERE chere. 
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02 Reaping Calves vain Milk. 
si. = April hg why. 


ciety the. belt and e ee of ſa. F ce 


dem. 
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s operandi of 


certainly imputed'ro' the action of the 4 - 


N => 


0OKING into the premiums offered by che | | 
Society this year, I find the eighteenth. is a 
Silver Cup, value fix: guineas, . to the farmer, who, | 
from January 1783 to Januaty 1784, ſhall rear 
the greateſt number of ca alves, not leſs than five, a 
without milk; and who ſhall diſcover to gs K 


> 4 4 Ley" «3 * 
‚ Such 
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Such rl diſcovery being. a W in lat 
i bandry, and valuable as a likely means of cauſing 
a greater number of thoſe profitable animals to 

be annually reared; I haye lately, I hope, been 
| furniſhed with that information, which will bid 
fair fully to attain the end propoſed, as much front 

the very great facility of the n Len 
cheapneſs of it. 
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Riding out a few. ada; ago, 1 | accidental 


paſſed through a turnip: -field, in the occupation 


of a tenant of mine, in Wreningham, (a pariſh 
adjoining to. this) where ſeeing ſeveral fine healthy 
weanling calves, of this year, I enquired of him, 


who then happened to, be there, how. long they 


had been turned into the field, and whether they 


were left abroad during kn when he vw 
me the following ACCOUNL t=— | 


1 
— . 14 * * 2 T4 3 ? 


ce That his uk was, 1 nad been for many 
years, to wean his calyes from ſucking the cons 
at about ſeven or eight days old; that he then 
| nds them Kimmed milk for about ten or tvelie 
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240 


four pieces each, which they ſoon jearnt to nibble 


and eat; after which he turned them into the 


turnip- feld without any farther care or trouble 
_ than ns them a ſmall bunch of freſh 1 


« 
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3 1 night, and morning, which he FY Is 


ways obſerved to lay under ſuch hedge, of the 125 
field as was then moſt ſheltered from the wind; 
that he turned them out in any month, in Ja- 


nuary; or ſooner or later, as they happened to be 
calved; that he never loſt any of them, never had 


any of them louſy, or that ſeemed comp require t more- 


care or attention about them, et 


- * k | : —— 
ap," = 2 \ # "= 
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This 8 was. o different 3 my. own, 7 
and that of molt of my neighbours, that I en- 


quired of ſome of them into the truth'of i it; when 


to follow his example; and that this man had 


learned the practice from a former tenant of mine 
who lived in this pariſh, and did the ſame, with 
this difference only, that he uſed to carry to his 
calves, whilſt in the turnip-field, a quantity of 


chopped ſtraw of either barley or oats, which he 


| gave them in a _ night and maraing until | 
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15 enge upon 3 8 0 Rr 0 
people, have any doubt of the truth of theſe fats; 


ud admitting them therefore to be; true, there 
cannot, I conceive, be any method, of rearing = 


calyes attended win either leſs ec or leſs 
* Expence 


F theſe 


they all aſſured me, that the fact was as T have ; 
repreſented, although they had not the courage 


15 . tw) 


expence to — owners, and vieh arne td 


| de more generally own. e iv 
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85 10 am, Sir, your - moſt jb ſerrant, 
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On he amazing 1 Gena? 15 EY: of, 
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ment of Agriculture. H aving this day with great 


TAKE nt any a to you as Safe 


pleaſure peruſed the publication of their firſt yo- | 


lume. of letters and papers, I am impelled to 
throw in my mite, by communicating an 15 
wa _ Ea am moſt orga. E 


* 
n 


LE Weir wil lake the tiouble to r to 4 


Annual Regiſter for 1769, you. will find, under 
the head of uſeful projects, a paper extracted from 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions, giving an account 


of an experiment made by Mr. Cnantes Mitt 


of Cambridge, on the increaſe of a ſingle grain of 


Wheat in one feaſon. It was communicated by 


Dr. War SON, of Lincoln's-inn-fields. me 
Sees I lThave 


tary to the Bath Society for the encourage · 
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eo FE he De 06 \ Knef tis ex- 

periment was made ona larger ſedle;- the ſugectd⸗ 5 

ing year, as was propoſed? He informed me, 

« that he believed it was not; that Mr. Mir LER 

« went to India ſoon after that experiment, and 

« that he ænew nothing more on the ſubject than 

« has been publiſhed Wee 

2 actions. 17221 yg of! * N Res 1 Ben "0 
Mr. Mie ww has ben aac; by. dhe nis . 

Company to make reſearches ĩnto the Botany of 

the Eaſtz and: E am perſuadad the reſult will be 

very entertaining tu ſuch; Botaniſts as, delight in 

the ſtudy uf exotic but Iwill venture to affirm, 1 

that the ſingle expetiment upon the grain 

vheat (if properly attended to) will prove f 

more real and intrinſic value to this country than 

al the exotics, or than all che knowledge of. * 

_ he can poſſibly im bet: 111 
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1 am fully ſenſible, thati the expence and. labour 


that paper, will render it impra Qicable in com- 
mon uſe; but I ſtill think, it is a moſt impor- 
unt and valuable diſcovery, and that iti mexits 
tle utmoſt degree: of che attention of ſuch a pa- k 
triotic e 7 ww We - 


of ſetting wheat, in eee 44 ee . 
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What 1 an e increaſe! Wust A power 


of fecundity! What an incredible pe 1 | 


moſt ad infinitum, are all hereby laid open. 


1 am now inclined to believe; ae diſes- ; 


X ate found, that wheat may beipro- 


duced from a fibre of the root, as well as froma 


plant. I am not a farmer; I never had the f- 

rection of à plough; but 1 will make the experi- 
ment, to try hat is the ſmalleſt portion of a plant 
of whent e e to r 
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was ſatisfied with publiſhing it; but I promiſe 
you, if I am ſo happy as to make any new diſco- 


very upon the ſubject, I will. not (like him) leave 


it to others to point out how, or in e 
it can be N to 1 9 = 
But 1 Lforger alt ei p fats 1 
following conjectures. I will therefore return to 
| the original intention of my letter, which is, to 


| excite the attention of your Society to this won- 
| "oo 
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ſeaſon, in weight forty : ſeven pounds ö! «7 
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| in em e en: 


M. ans Ke Beis made, the diſcovery; 


fl 


' 139 „ 

derſul diſoouery of Mr. MLLzz's,; indhopes this 
under: your patronagec ane protection, it may be 
mn” uſeful to Sat eee, 
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By this experiment, e have obtained the — 8 


my bid the faireſt, far improving upon this prin- 


ſuming. Liagree wighi:the. Author . begins 
your Appendix, ttf that nothing can be expected 


« from it in the hands of common farmers;” from 


3 An ade] Jhz may. be Jos, hut 1 4an't 
" how.” (Bug from becken So en bau il 
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Where men poſſeſs. Aber We der 
hure of public ſpirit, it cannot be ſuppoſed they 
ill deſpiſe a hint, and treat it- with contempt, 
merely becauſe it is ſuggeſted to them by a per- 
ſn who. is not a farmer by proſeſſion. I may 
ndeed ſay; not ęven in theory, for Ine read 
ay book. on the ſubject of agriculture, excepting 
W that of the Bath Society; but within this month, 


ud principles of the diviũbility of grain, after it 
| k * prong * chat 1 can think upon no other 


dear and inconteſtible proof of the fecundity 


ud divifibility,,of wheat; ãteihereſore temainsſ to 
follow the moſt probable means, the means. that 


cple, and making it applicable: to, the practice t 


ed een ine! To. e 02 een e 1 


have become ſuch, an enthuſiaſt in che doctrine 


* . 


e e dase e converſion 3 
L have been at the pains to procue ſome infor 


a 7 : « e 2111 443 30! U 10 ine E 1 16%, * 


v uſual in ſome parts of the country, for the'fatititn 


In Norfolk, they barrow their ſummer corm but 
not their wheat. In Eſſen, they harrom their 
F Shaw ey heir Faitiiner Stn, ©2 15%, a6 


| fined merely to that of pulvertzing the tht; 

without any attention to Mr. MiLL.zz's doctr | 
They ſaid, ** that aſter very heavy rains, and | 
& exceſſive dry weather, the ſurface of cheir lt 
was ape t6 be caked; the tender fibres of the 
« young roots were thereby prevented from fiſh 
ing, and of courſe, the vegetation was 
_ & obſtructed; in ſuch inſtances, they found very 

* N ee harfowing and rolling“ a 


mb founded; ſb far as relates to pulyerizigj't 
4 | contetid, that the benefit *. arg from Harro 
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t 61 


to enlarge the very narrow and contracted circle 
Anmien. ene duo eich Af 


0 1 "aa learned from them; that Sik ü 


to harrow their fields after the grain is ſprung u 
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pe rener tg ur incix 
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greatly 
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und mn not derived from 8 
tirely, but alſo from fubdividing,* and thabling 
the plants to tiller, (as I believe it is ter 
The harre certainly breaks the incruſtatihn 
the ſurface, and the roller, crumbles the <> 
bot it is alſo, obvious, that the harrow remonks F 
| gra: many of he plays Gary der esa. 


the time it hs uſed, the roots wilt 3 in W 
| ſtances, ſubdivided, and then the application <> 

my ſyſtem of diviſibility comes into play. T heh Ie 
| roller then, ſerves to plant the roots, which haye 1 


ben tam P. 5 the baron. 7 


©" os 


ich is my. 8 15 Iam induced to "A 
\ abliſh this hypotheſis, and leave i it to the con- N 


. 
* We doubt not the good ede Is PN. a 7 "1 
wheat and fummer cord; for the very good reaſons given by the 3 
Norfolk and Eſſex farmers for their practice. But we apprehend, 
that with reſpect to the harrows dividing the roots of the plants 
when they begin to riſer, bur ingenious correſpondent is too fun- 
piits in his exp6Rations.; 'The teeth of a barfow are too large 
uud blunt to divide roots ſo ſmall and tenacious as are thoſe of 
grain; and whenever ſuch roots (however tillered) ſtand in the 
line any tooth makes, they will, if ſmall, be only turned on one 
kde dy the earth yielding to their lateral preſſure, or if large; the” 
' Vhole root will probably be drawn out of the ground. In our 
opinion, therefore, the principal uſes derived from harrowing and 
willing theſe crops are, opening the ſoil between the plants, 
. them eee , eri c n 
their roots. 
You, I. - M 83 8 | Geration. 
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bour, which may greatly  overbalance the value 


[ 10 ; . N . . 
dich of gentlemen. who are converſant ba 
in the . and W of ee 8 


* 1 


_— [ bh ore 3 
Tt is true, indeed, "TY many pee which 


make a good figure in theory, fall to the ground 
when reduced into practice, and are Pe * 


teſt 25 the e hand of rn, 


ta $61 „ 14 3 


1 15 in the 8 ratings” that will not * 
the caſe. My argument is founded upon a4. 
 logy, upon purity of reaſoning. One grain of 
| wheat is capable of producing, i in one ſeaſon, one 
/ buſhel; [Mr. M1LLER, indeed, inſinuates, that it 
might have been greater ;] one hundred grains 
then contain the capability of producing a larger 
wh than ever was T_— . one ace... 


But it will be objeſted to me, 1 Mr. da 
practice cannot be extended to a large ſcale. I 
allow it; not by the hand, I mean; hut I will not 
give up the harrow and roller, ant, pag bane 
implements ar are invented. 2 | 


In common, it is not a very Water object to 
favs a proportion of the ſeed corn; becauſe pro- 
bably i it can only be done by. increaſing the la- 
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of the ſeed to berfarkds This 
it becomes an object of the greateſt i france; 

in the Northern parts of this kingdom, there i 2. . 
very great ſcarcity'of corn fit for ſeed; the harveſt 
was ſo late that the corns did not ripen, / and of 
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courſe, a great deal of bad ſeed will be reaped; 
f ſo, when the corn ſprings, it muſt be very thin, 
puny, and probably diſeaſed. This then is the 


era for applying the harrow and roller to great 


advantage, upon fields which are not very pro- 
miſing. If the farmer is ſatisfied with the appear». 
ance of his crop, after it is ſprung, I do not 
preſcribe it is only when! RO are len that 


eee gs 9 


\ Ido. not i ni 3 more 
at preſent, than the uſe of the harrow and roller; 
from which the farmers in Norfolk and in Eſſex 
derive ſo much advantage. (They may be uſed in 
many other counties, but it is not yet come to 
my knowledge.) I will, however, venture to re- 


commend a repetition of them; that is to ſay, if 
great advantage is obſerved on harrowing and 
rolling once, that ſome time afterwards, when the 
roots have had time to ſtrike. into the earth, and 
the corn to en it ſhould be again nen my 
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in drilling; the e extra a expence is | much : 
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and rolled; and if good effects are obfctved fm 
that alſo, that it ſhould even be repeated 8 third 
time. I recommend it upon the following ptin- 
ciple: That Mr. Mrtizs's experiment demon» 
ſtrates how difficult it might be to eradicate corn 
by harrowing; ſhould nine plants be deſtroged 
by the harrow, it is probable, that the nn 
do more than re the ed "0 


+24 "'$» 


1 come now. to conclude,» with the « fall 
maxims — 

_ That this Aa Mr. 4 
highly meritorious, and deſerves the attention of 
your Society, and of every Society for the im- 
provement of Agriculture, as neee 
en in the world, | 


= — 


| 05 eee, 
ing and rolling, ſhould pay particular attention, 


in the moſt. minute manner, to the effect it has ä 
on the corn; and to obſerve particularly, ube- ne 
ther in his judgment the benefit axiſes ſtum dis Wl tin 
pulverizing, or the tillering, or from bath - wh 
that be ſhould aſcertain by experiments on certuin by 
portions of his lands, accurately menſured, the dif- | 
ference in the produce of what is not harrowed and 
| rolled, and what is done once, and, (if; YN 
it 
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ih let him ey d. con, dard, and even the 
forth time. Upon 2 mull Teale, che loſs cannot 


be great, even although the repetitien ſheuld not 
ſucceed ; but if it ſhould anſwer, the Giſevygrt 


may be very important, perhaps more ſo than any 
thr has mien: rene pe this Aan 1 


lit bass 


151 Nag Hf che Adee of "the Bach *Sdcitty 
fhonld coincide with mine upon this ſubjject, they 
ought to take the moſt ſpeedy and effectual mea- i 
fures to make their approbation public, o as hat 
the practice of harrowing and rolling corn after 
it is ſprung, may thereby the ſooher” become ge- 
neral; and thut they mould davrte every perſon 
who may have already followed that practice, or 
who may do. it in future, to communicate to them 
their experiments, their obſervations, and their 
opinions, of WE or eee 8 


filing, therefrom. - a G4. 
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Abiy; That you ſhould Alo i invite PIES * the 
moſt ingetiious Botaniſts to flow up the expe- | 


timent ſoſutceſsfully begun by! Mr, Mrttzx upon 


bent, and Alb t6 extend it to outs} 4 bury rye 8 
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ſpect to its a i i e i akes 
to the ſeaſons, whether in wet or dry weather; 
meaſures to procure. mg ny thoſe, - heady 
n % eee ee 


ant FIT"; bn | 


©. 6thhy, and laftys Thats the knowledge of the 
particular ſorts of harrows and rollers now in uſe 
for this operation may be material, "meaſures 
ſhould alſo. be taken to procure information. on 
that head. And farther, that, as it is very pro- 
bable great improvements may, be made, in regard 


to implements fit for this operation, conſiderable 
premiums ſhould be offered to the inventorz ol 


ſuch as may be found on rial ory be, check 
wierd Rr this purpoſe. * nner Ya WARS C11 
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| „ roots rl ns 
Londen, April 20, 178. 1 = B. 
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N. B. * . referred to was very 
extraordinary, we {hall give an abſtract of, the 
account, as publiſhed. in the Philoſophical Trank 
actions for the year ws; e, 06 panther Hen 


d the 2d of 8 Mr: 2 3 
bene grin of the. eee wheats a 
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fs fingle'plint was taken up and. | 
ere ighteen parts, and each part planted 
ſeparately; ; theſe plants having puſſied out ſeve; rat 
fide-ſhoots, by about the middle of September 
ſome of them were then taken up and divided, 

and the reſt of them, between that time and the 
middle of October; 3 this ſecond diviſion produced 
fixty-ſeven plants. Theſe plants remained thro? 
the winter, and another diviſion of them, made 
between the middle of March and the 1 2th of 
April, produced five hundred plants. They were 


then divided no further, but permitted to remain. 


The plants were in general ſtronger than any of 
the wheat in the fields. Some of them produced 
upwards of one hundred ears from a ſingle root. 

Many of the ears meaſured ſeven inches in length, 


and contained * rs and Ow . 


The bete Laie of ears Viel by the proces 
above-mentioned, were produced: rom one-grain 
, of wheat, was 21,109, which Fi EL led three pecks 
and three quarters of clear corn, the weight of 


vhich was 47 lb. 7 02.3 and from a calculation made 


en anke of e . about W 
4 0004"; 
Ichi acting; fads aden is _ one 


| beneral diviſion of the plants made in the _— Q 
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by counting the number of grains in an ounce, | 
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number of plants would have. amountrd th 3009 8 
inſtead of $90 n nts» +; 
| W | 51 feods ye ett 5010 
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The ground x was 1 blackiſh fail, upon a 
gravelly bottom; and conſequently, a bad ſoil far 
wheat. One half of the ground was well dunged, 
the other half had no manure... There was hon · 

ever not any difference diſcoyerable in the vigour 
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"Jun in tbe Brun Method.” $5189 
rt a Gentleman Farmer | in Hertfordſhipe, 1, * 
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T e notice you ad a my "as 
letter encourages me to addreſs you aſerond 
time, but on different ſubject t wit, tharof 
the quantity of ſeed-grain unneceſſarily: fown-in 
the broadcaſt "method. This is too much over- 
looked by farmers in general, who, though, when 
told of it, admit the fact, Wenne, it wan 


ae in their full tara dee 
When 
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— mat as | 
the land for ſowirigy; they too generally 'think that 


the move they ſow th more they ſhallreap; and 
therefore; im: moſt places, art at double the ex- 


penee for ſeed: grain; which they need to be, 


vithout making any further calculation, than 
that of the difference of: value between ſix and ten 


N per Nd te on the ra field en about 
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, that * 


ved grain being their owU growing, they conlider 
tas the ald woman did her flour, when ſhe cal- 

lated the caſt-of hier tour pies, and overlgok = 
its real value. Th Baur iu cron, ſaid ſheñ ib 
fel in eee eee therefore + 


won't n An e deen 
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calculating the value of what they unnegeſſarily 
ſow on two or three hundred acres of arable land, 
the amount would aſtoniſh them; for it is veally 


aſtoniſhing, und an objet of very —— | 


| importance; indeed ſo great, that I am of the 
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opinion che Parliament would be wiſely employed | 
in inſtituting a Board of Agriculture, to e | 
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0 cated is a certain a bad, —— 
quantity of ſeed · grain is annually.cthrown: away 
vhich, upon a moderate calculation, wouldrfeed 
near an eighth part of the inhabitants of this king 
dom. This of courſe advances: the prite of what 
remains one- eighth; — a heavy tax indeed ed on the 
poor, and a __ e e one, n it anſwers 
e, 7 FF Ta 19 28% 
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One ol the r Drill Huſ- 
bandry is the ſaving of ſeed: But from a' vatiety 
of cauſes, ſome real ones in local ſituations and 
many imaginary ones, it is not probhble it vil 
in our times be ueiverſsoly adoptede It howefr 
rds a profitable leſſon to thoſe who do not 


uch leſs. quantity of ſeed than they habe been 
accuſtomed to fow is ſufficient. This has ope- 
rated on ſome intelligent farmers, who ſtill cun- 
| tinue in the broadcaſt method. ae 
4 nal oidurs loans. baipiid 295;1 166 . nome 
Some of them have taken che hint, and leſſened 
the quantity of their ſeed: Their crops haue been 
equally good NC than before. An time, 
perhaps, their practice may be generally better re- 


gulated. It is an event much to be iſhed, and 


I think it an object nnn n re- 
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iſe it. They are thereby convinced, thats 
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ſeaſon, the ſtate of tho land, and the ſize of the 
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For Andes Wheat: A very nich kerle l, i0 . 
good tilth, requires leſs ſeed by one-third than a 
paradoxical ; 
| to thoſe. who do not reaſon on the matter - 


poor hungry one: This may appe: 


vill ſay it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe a poor 


fertile ſoil. every root produces 


ſow only the ſame quantity of ſeed on poor land, 


it will be underſtocked, and the crop ſmall. Fr 
if, through the poverty of the ſoil, a root af whede 2 
| cannot extend its ſide fibres more than two or 


three inches round, what 
ſyer to have them afoot a 


od purpoſe: can it an- 


be ſown per acre: This aſh —— 
cumſtances differ that attend it. The ſoil, the 


hey 


vill ſupport a greater crop,—granted;. but ! make y 
no ſuch ſuppoſition. The caſe 5 In a rich 5 
number of ſtalks, perhaps ten — „ while 
thoſe in a poop ſoil have only two or three. In 
the one caſe; if you ſom more ſted, the ground 
vill be overſtocked with plants, which will dra, 
eich other up weak, and produce much ſtraw in⸗ 
deed, - but little corn. In the other caſe, if uu 


art? Half che ground 
1 i loft, Hence it faloxs, us a double * 5 
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of 2 een leren elde 
chat on ſuch land che brondeaſt mode of fowing 
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land two buſhels, or even ten peckes of wheat, and 
three buſhels of barley, and four of oats, may be 
' necefſary.” But on à rich fertile ſuil, well pre- 
pPared, half the quantity is Fully ſufficient, and il 
produce a better orop. Every ond who attend 
to the gromth of plants, knows that ehey require 
a competent diſtance to arrive” at perfection 
and acts accordingly.” Why then are further fd 
abſurd as to think che fame management in hot 
_ equally neceſſary in a field, which is only a lunge 
garden? This muſt be only long ropted preqo- 
dice: for corn of all kinds muſt have ſufficient 
room according to its ſise, or you deprive it oſ 
the advantages which nature affords; by excls- 
ding the fun and the freſh air from the bottam ol 
the plants, which are ſo neceſſiry to their perfec- 
tion; een Mes en | 
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ſeed ſhould be proportioned to the ſeaſon. 11 
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A5 you are Þ to oblige the publick with a 
ſecond volume of your valuable papers on 
ieulture, F hope you will tot deem ĩt 
tnent in me to throw a few hints before you on 
the nature and effects of lime as a manure for 
land: They are the united effects e e er- 
fee- WI perimencs and obſervations on the ſubject; and 

the opportunities I have had for forming my opi- 
nion have been many and various. 
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The county of Devon has been repre 
bome writers as being a century behind moſt coun- 


bes in England in Agricultural improvements. 
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That the farmer in general here bare leg y 
dilatory in diſcovering, and even | adopting, neh 
improvements therein, is too true; but with re. 
ſpe& to the nature and uſe) af lime, they appear 
to underſtand: it as well as the farmers. of any 
county whatever. This may furniſh ſome apo- 

logy for my at you with the bom. 


Lime, like moſt other manures, has been uſed 
in different places, and by different perſons, with 
various ſucceſs: ſome have declared they never 
could reap any benefit from its uſe; but a fr 
greater number have found its effects very bene- 
ficial, indeed more ſo than any 1 manure. 


But the great error of hoſe — diſclaim! the 
of of lime has been, that of uſing it on all kinds 
of land without diſtinction; vainly expecting the 
effects would be equally advantageous in all caſes. 
But while it has proved a very uſeful good drefling 


to ſome lands, it has rendered others leſs fertile; ts 
and in ſuch caſes the whole e N ben " 
thrown any. - | * 

d 
In * parts of this conity; a good manuring Wi, 

| with lime has coft the farmer near four pounds | 


an acre, It muſt be 2 buyer crop of an than 
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cles, and leave it in a barren ſtate. Where there 
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and abſorbs. moiſture, and is itſelf ſoluble in. it. 2 
jn common with all abſorbent. a it 0 1 1 
rafts oil and N 5 REDS 
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The moſt Pat 3 Abele is oa its. . : 
virtue conſiſts. not in itſelf, but in its action ana 
rowers of attraction· By attracting the moiſtue 
of the air, and the oils that are floating therein; 
and in the earth alſo, and reducing the buried | 
roots, vegetables, moſs, . &c. which it happens to be. 
de mixed with, into a ſaponaceous mucilage, 
which-is ol a very nutritive quality; it combines 
thoſe ſubſtances which of themſelves would never 
unite, ſuch as, oil and n which i it forms into „ 
aſmooth cables * ö 
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Hence it appears, "has; 500 ae not. to o be ; 
uſed alone, except where there is plenty of vege-. 
table or animal ſubſtances for it to act upon. 
When theſe are wanting, mix it up with rotten 
dung; for without theſe it will, in many caſes, 
exhauſt the ſoil of its moſt fertile juices and par- 
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to act upon, lime may be ufed to colfiderible 


advantage; and. alſo on land overrun with we 
as it kills and converts them into good manure. 

But on exhauſted, or very eee, 
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The 33 _ i wg Ani 
- ſerves of lime, that if long expoſed to the air, it 
| ſoon loſes its medicinal virtue, its virtue as a fn 
nute, and as a cement in building ; but that if 
Naked with water, it retains theſe virtues 2 long 
time. The eee 
We with this Nettie J. bar 
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After . he is lakd ia den bee nth 
hang; they cover it with earth till dhe coats 
| thick enough to ſecure it from air and rain f 1 
in order to prevent thoſe from entering, "they 
beat the outſide of the heaps moch with their 
ſhovels. The moiſture of the earth gently flakes 
| this lime, and the heaps temain in this nw 
55 the land is mou for its eee 0 
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Another method of. mining op hols lime 1 
uſed by the beſt farmers, which adds greatly to fl - | 
me fertility of the land drefled with it. Thu . 

method is to form heaps of earch and lime a 
F | | l Pg 56 above 3% 


|" above deſcribed, and when theſe a1 are well incorpo- 
| rated, to open chi heaps and bury in each as wah 
by. ws as it will cover. . 
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ment and diſſolve; and after lying a proper time, 


forms a ſoapy mucilaginoys, manure, ff f 
gnsture. Alſed in this manngr, Iime WI 
ingly praficable./, Bur the 
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| | As the Pane of your ft with 
je papers did you honour as à Society, 
and furniſhed the public with a variety of uſeful 
information, it gave me pleaſure! to ſee, ii the 
advertiſement of your annual meeting; that a ſe- 
cond volume was nearly ready for the preſß. And 
as you ſeem defirous to obtain eee 8 
of thoſe who have had ſorne expe 
ſome knowledge in the arts of cultiv 
_ villing to contribute m mite in this f. 
| CO oO NOI 3-5 charges it ak 
Ai Pita; Ke. een 
ployment, ſtudy, and amuſement, near forty years; 
and as I have kept regular [niivures of the experi- 
ments I made, they have N me with _ 
| derable ering corel — 
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1 therefore beg lays to l 19 ul 4 * 
brief remarks on the nature of different foils 
and the crops moſt. HOY: to | one on * 
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dl foils, and contains an undtuous quality. But — ; 3 
„ vader the term clays, earths of different. forts and oh — 85 

tle i colours Ars ihefüded. One Kind is 10 ee .-— 

chat ſcarcely any thing will ſubdue it; another WR 
7 | hungry and poor, that it abſorbs whatever i is ap= 5 1 
| ; plied, and turns it into! its own quality. "an 
| Uijs afe fatter chan others, and the fatteſt arg the eee 
beſtz ſorhe'ate more ſoft and Nippery. | But allo 
ier a r poured on their ſurfaces, Where 
| nate and child the plants, without iaking _- h 
into the ſoil. The cloſciiefs of clay” prevent UE yes 
roots and fibres of plants from ſpreading i in ſearch | 
ourift * Pp he Bios; rhe' ted, and the 
ong, are u hoe avourable'r' bes, ot] 
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an ait, Alketkel ber . 
Abus Of becher fub- by / 3 
ae ope yr we Aak We influence 6 

| the ſun, the air, 4 froſts,. Among the ma. 
nures recommended d for clay, D is pot all on 1 
i cin be obtained; Tbis mot de ua 2 . 7 
an, l ein 8 80 en e e 5 R 
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rious ; matter in * ſuch, a, ſhells grated and 


broken to, pieces by the tide; ; and alſo of fals, 
The ſmaller the ſand is, the more eaſily i it pene · 
trates the clay; but it abides leſs time in it than 


the larger. | 64, + Le iN 8 175 g EW 995 5 wo l 


The next beſt and! is | chat waſhed down by ra rains 
on gravelly ſoils. Thoſe which are dry and gh 
are the worſt. Small gritty gravel has. alſo been 
recommended by the beſt writers on A 


for theſe ſoils; and in many inſtances I boy lap 


them to anſwer The pur 9¹ 
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883 alhes, and all animal and vegy 


table ſubſtances, are very good manures far clay; 
but they have been found moſt. beneficial when 


ſand is mixed with, them. Lime has been. ofien 
uſed, but I would, not recommend it, for I never 
found may Paws (al gene 
. fon bar n 307 0h 
dn t e 

| The: crops. ood t foirable — Fare lands are, 
wheat, beans, cabbages, and .rye-graſs. Clover 
ſeldom ſucceeds, nor indeed any plants whoſe roo 
require depth, and a wide n. in the *. | 


2dh. Chalk, —Chalky fails are Ls a 
and warm, and, if Pon: be a tolerable depth 
mould, 
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__ wn of barley; d | 


rye, peaſe, vetchea, clover, trefoil; burner; and par- 
ticularly ſainfoin. The latter plant flouriſhes in a 
chalky ſoil better than any other. But if the ſurface 
of mould be very thin, this ſoil requires good ma- 

nuring with clay, marle, loam, or dung. As theſe 
nn rlic Pay mon | 

When een u three rag n 

in 1olb. of clover, or 15lb. of treſoil, and roll it 
vel. The nent mn eee _ _ - 
give it ——— of ne: This will pro- | 
duce a crop the ſecond ſpring; which ſhould be 

cut for hay. As ſoon as this crop is carried off, 
— in the beginning of Sep- 
tember - ſow three buſhels of rye per acre, either 
to ſeed off with ſheep in the ſpring, or to ſtand 


for harveſt, || If ybu ſeetl it uff, fow winter vetches 


in Auguſt or September, and make them into hay | 
the following ſummer: then get the land into 
% fine tilth as poſſible, and ſow it with fainfoin, 


which, with a little manure. once in two or three 
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00d crops of any thing till well manured. After 
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it is well ploughed, ſow thivs: buſhels: of buck .. 


wheat peracre, in April or May: When in bloom 


let in your cattle a few! days to eat off the beſt; . 
and tread the other down; this done, plough'in - 
what. remains immediately. This will ſoon fer- 
ment and rot in the ground; then lay it fine, and 
ſow three buſhels of rye per acre. If this tan be 


got off early enough, ſow turnips; if not, winter 
vetches to cut for hay. Then get it in good tilth, 


feet apart. This plant ſeldom fails, if it has fufs 
ficient room, and the intervals be well horſe-hoed; 
and you will find it the beſt A Rſs b hy 
. when turnips are over, crit i 5 


* 


| The A will een prepare the 
danke for ſainfoin; for the ſowing of which 1 
reckon April the beſt ſeaſon. The uſual ways 
to ſow it broadcaſt, four buſhels to an acre; but 
I prefer ſowing; it in drills'two feet aſunder; for 
then it may be horſe-hoed, and half the ſeed will 
be ſufficient. The horſe-hoeing will not only 
clean the crop, but earth up che plants, and ven- 


f der them more luxuriant and laſting. If yau ſon 


it broadcaſt, give it a top- dreſſing in Decem 
or January, of rotten dung, or aſhes, or, which! 


nn better, e ere eee 3 
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and ſow turnip-rooted cabbages, in rows'three 
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From various trials, I find that taking only one 
crop in a year, and feeding the after-growth, is 


is in full bloom, if the weather will permit. T he 
hay will be the ſweeter, and the ſtrength of the 
plants leſs e then: if it pods a f the ſeed - 
is formed. | l 
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cultivate to advantage, and capable. of bearing. 
woſt kinds of grain, pulſe, and herbage; I ſhall 
 fay little upon it. One thing however is very 

proper to be obſerved; that ſuch lands are the beſt 
gh adapted to the  drill-huſbandry,. eſpecially where 
£3 machines are uſed, which require ſhallow furrows 
v be made for the reception of the ſeed. This, 
if not prone to couch- graſs, is the beſt of all foils. 
for lucerne; which, if ſown-in two feet drills, and nd 
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is 


the moſt excellent herhage. But I am convinced 
lucerne will never be cultivated. to advantage, 
vhere couch-graſs and weeds are very plentiful ;. 
vor in the broad- caſt method, even where, they | 
are not ſo ; becauſe horſs-hocing is is sflencial to * | 


Tons ns this Hnrtt.. 
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b Coarſe, rough land ie Jeep. in 
. autumn; when it has lain two weeks, croſs-plough i 
m 1 1 it, 


better than to mow it twice. Cut it as ſoon as it 


kept clean, will yield an aſtoniſhing quantity of „ 


ſoil be wet, and white oars if dry. When abour 
four inches high, roll them well after a ſhower: 


parame Rp D be 1 
a 25 0 fonts El { 


| amông the-roors' of the plants: This is far better 


a ſecond time, ſow a row. of turnips in each 


(4 1 
ET and let it ne rough through the winter. In 
March give it another good ploughing; dag, 
rake, and harrow it well, ts get out the rubbiſh, 
atid/ſow-four buſhels of black ons per ah Kche 


F 
— 


This will break the clods; and the fine mould 
falling among the roots of the e "_ "a 
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[Side ack and ee ming) the oats, 
put 1 thisk It is bad huſbanäry. If you defign it 
for clover; ſow it Ingle, and let 'a coat of dung 
be laid on in December. The ſnow and rain vill 
then dilute its ſalts and oil, and carry them down 


than mixing the crops on ſuch land, for the oat: 
will exhauſt the ſoil ſo much, that the clover will 


be impoveriſhed. The following ſummer you will 
have s a ders _ of rpg which: cut once, and 


10 404 10 * he un Febrvary Then plough uid 
harrow it well; and in March, if the ſoil be 
moiſt, plant beans in drills of three feet, to admit 
the horſe-hoe freely. When you horſe· hoe them 


interval; and 'they will ſueted very well. But 


if the land be lng 2 Sing wheas 
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[paving given a recital of my  tria of carrots 
; in a preceding letter, I ſhall at preſent con- 
| fine myſelf to the point of aſcertaining their value, 
vhich I have e n to be ſo undecided 
As ln eis „„ ? 
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91 en 52 ; 1 < OP 


Fs SW ad + 


Dna aber a crop- nk; od; was aps, 


plied partly to finiſbing the fatting of ſome wether. 


lambs, that had had the ſummer's graſs. I had 
twenty-ſix of them which ought to have been fat 


a Michaelmaa, but wy. food coming ſhort, they 


wete not in the autumn ſaleable to a butcher... * 
bad: ſome confidence in carrots, but 4 wanted 


| them for my horſes, and 1 tried vorious butchers : 
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as vell as dealers to get rid of ay ſheep, 3 | 
not. -I had given 6s. 6d. each for them in Sep- 
tember 1779, and yet was offered no more ſor 
them than 10s. I determined therefore to > put 
them to carrots. . 


Nov. 4, 1780, I incloſed a pen with hurdles 
on a dry meadow, put the ſheep in, and ſupplied 
them with carrots, moving the hurdles on as they 
foiled the ground ſo as to make it. too dirty to 
eat upon; but as the improvement of the land 
was one object, being moſſy and hide- bound, I 
did not ſhift them till the graſs was quite black 
with . dung, and much better folded than is 


Ss. £54 


ever done in the common nn 1 WATTA E 


> LY 
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Til Ks oY ily ate no more than two 0 
buſhels (weight 561b. each) a day. I then find 


from my minutes that they ate three 'cill the 25th, | 
and by the 28th they had got to fix; but ſome dra 
days they ate eight, and even ten; in others only rots 
five were given, to make them eat clean. By the 


16th of December, the quantity was pretty regu- 

larly five a day. But I found upon an average of | 

the whole experiment, that the quantity might in 

2 general way be reckoned at four "buſhels:a'day 

feeding twenty lambs. They Nr nh n 

n. to carrots 3 100lb. each, ten pak N 
= April 
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spe 3d, they were all fold and killed 4. 
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Your Wen mentions RR his ſent the 


experiment of the culture: SOOT hy JET neat 
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This is a angle mba Wan which I ſhall 


draw few concluſions. I am of opinion that car- 


rots will be found eee much to eee chis 


than fall (ns of it it.. „ BAG e 

The 150 Was en my bantey, produced a 
good crop, and by much the cleaneſt of. any in 
the pariſn. I ſhewed it to ſeveral gentlemen as 
in abſolutely clean crop; becauſe I had heard it 
alſerted that the culture of carrots made land foul. 


The | 


1 288 J | 
The graſs upon which. the ſheep were fed. (and 
which amounted to about an acre) was very little 
impfoved for the crop of hay 1781, owing td the 


dry ſeaſon; but in that of 1782 was greatly ſupe. 


rior to the adjoining parts of the ſame field, and 
more improved in quality than quantity ; for in- 


ſtead of an indifferent vegetation ſcattered thick | 


with the centaurea ſcabioſa, filage, rhinauthus 
eriſta galli, and linum catharticum, with other 
plants of little worth, it encouraged a very beau- 
tiful ſheet of the beſt plants that can appear in a 
meadow, viz. the lathyrus pratenſis, achillea mille 


folium, trifolium repens, trifolium ochroleuerum, 


| e alpeſtre, and the end mn | 
| 45 gal. K 0 2 1 2759 
EE - Av I — gia pon . 
rot experiment, I muſt be allowed juſt to obſerve, 
chat this price of 4d. is great enough to induce 
any man ta cultivate them. We reckon in this 
country that turnips rarely do more than pay their 
gyn expences, and in many years not that. But 
if a man has the right carrot ſoil, he may, without 
manure, and without any extraordinary fertility, 


expect from four to five hundred buſhels an gere. 


If he gets four hundred and twenty it is, juſt 7l; 
and as the expences amount to about gl. it leaves 
a neat, profit: upon a fallow, crop. of al. an che 

which is greater than attends the en, 
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of this kingdom. Icovld extend theſe reflett 0 10053 
but as it is only a ſingle experiment, I do no more 
than call upon others to try ſimilar ones, that, 
i» FO OE 


may be known... 4 CAR THE $45. 4 5 


erte et v SED neee 


„ following 1 wiel ame experi- 


nent on potatoes and he: reſult vas remarks 
be, Je ani $0124 v6 e, og e908 | 
Wo A hb eln Sheer Be 

We mais eis . 
lambs, that, like the former, had had the ſum» 
mer's graſs. Average weight glb. in all 1, 43 alb. 
Hurdled a pen on dry graſs, and gave them po- 


tatoes, the cluſter ſort. In the firſt twenty-three 

" days they ate but twengy-five. buſhels. Perceir- 
ing them to look very thin, I weighed them 
dein, January 24, and the total weight chen 


waz 1,264 lh. they had conſequently loſt x681b.z 
by the 16th, they had eaten ſixty buſhels, and I 
then put them to turnips. Thus nothing could 


be more deciſiye.againf 


+ Was, boweyer, informed in eg of a ſcore 


or two of wethers being raiſed to 

degree of fatneſs by potatoes; e ho were : pro- 
We ts the common fort, which I am apt to thinks 
Ni . from 


1. Hine deen 1 


aſt bi nete of cluſ- 
| tered potatoes. 5 "Iv 1 $$ 777 FX 92 Fr VE £4p 33 3 
. . „ 6 ; . 


5 ths 1 
from ſome other caſes, as wet as" from. thei 
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Thus having ventured theſe tyo ſmall Experi- 
ments to your examination, permit me a few ob- 
ſervations on the premium ordered by you-in 
Janvary 1782, an object of more general imjjor- 
tance, and which, by being conſidered in various 
lights, and made a ſubject of diſcourſe in your 
aſſociated counties, muſt neceſſarily tend to thto 
your patriotie deſigns gradually i _ the 3 
e fo? 1 — 22 
: There a are tes great objefts to to which deen 
e e eee, 


fi 3 V. e "3289 We! 
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bs m7 To ititroduce ito fit parts Gf pub oct oy 
zs are Wibultivritedpehe huſbandry of other Woe pe 
An ee e 0 28 ih alen e in 
One Mon zun 161612 POT Te E 1 
243554 To relle bon ſuch Aa and , i 
SING n it to an ideal PIE” ag 290 a 
* 
- Subordinite AT niferich” are; ft. ene vi 
general experimental information. 24%. To en- of 
e the Ry and ſkill . — bout "> 
in 


poor. 1 : bd SN ST;1--$FIL „ 71021 
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oy I perceive 
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1 perceive by your ciated you have 
ined a at all theſe, and NI ion 

WT 3 %.y g Niet 1 Ine N 

wh whatever manner cndividukiucd Gortring + 
els themſelves, and with whatever ſucceſs; ſtill 
] am of opinion that, relative to the general agri- 
culture of a diftrit, no refinement, no complex, 
difficult, or doubtful practices, ſhould be intro- 
duced or recommended. - Theſe are the parts: of 
the art that very often fail, and no endeavour fails 
without doing great miſchief to æ whole neigh - 
bourhood. Suppoſe a gentleman in ſome remote 
part of Wales, where clover: is quite unknown, 
inſtead of ſimply recommending the plant to be 
ſown on clean land, drills and horſe-hoes it, he 
. fails; probably the plant itſelf in that diſtrict will 
lie under ſuch a ridicule that it would be rejected, 


mty wen when dem g. whers 1 no _ taxlure had -hap- 
15 853 orgs) 3 55 7 


e nee ber tie en of e are 
in the right channel, the great outline; but wh 
a horſe-hoe for turnips 85 Can you wiſh for a 
greater improvement than to cover your dry lands 
vith the noble crops of Norfolk? But (the fields 
of poſſibly two or three whimſical gentlemen ex- 
| cepted) there is not à horſe-hoed crop of turnips 


in that county; yet I have valked over fields near 
2 mile . 


1 19s 1 


=: mile long; where ihe; crogulaciey of eie 
the compleacneſs of the hocing, and the frendam 
from weeds, formed a truly beautiful ſpectacle. 
Norfolk huſbandry, on the dry lands: of bur 
counties, would —— ee dbougb a 


eee bee pe % % ne 
alle 4s | Ws titty rf 
- Soiting bst Ane * of more re pre 


inement that has taken place in the eaſtem pat 
of Norfolk; which is the manufacturing and ou 
populous part of the county, but is not that ch 
trict by any means which has given a ſanctiond 
what is commonly called Norfolk Huſhindr ; which 
_ exctuſively belongs to the North - Eaſtern anzie 
is to be met vith. It id however a reine menten 
the Clover tillage for wheat, and in my -opinidh 
ght no where to be attempted till the clover 
itſelf is generally and very well eſtabliſhed ; fince 
 Hould the farmers once get an idea that ſetting 

wheat is u par? of that Huſbandry, it might retard 
counties chan all the exertion of an hundred 


cieties can ever uke e 0030154101 vt 5w 2 
nme 1a. 2 nds s 8 nnen 0 jelld 

Premiums 8 and 9, 14, 1 5, 28, ee the 
when, vetehes, — e flax, apples, and — 


Dn ee on cabbages, 
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o& ur other plane har demands the nh, 
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aabbages; are : unexceprionable 1 they come clearly 
vithin the firſt definition introducing into your 
counties practices chat ſueceed very well in com- 
non management elſewhere, But why give three 
guineas for the winter veteh, and fix for the ſum - 
ner one? The winter vetch is an object of the 

ft conſequence, the ſummer one of very little. 
premium 15 does not ſay Whether the rape is for 
feeding cattle or for ſeed; the former excellent 
buſbandry'; the latter has alone ruined many 
fums,—But-the object of ſaihfbin (11) is of 
pet greater importanee; you deſerve the greateſt 
praiſe for aktendinig to that noble graft But 
x to Hops, (44) the ſame obſervation. is by no 
means applicable. It is a culture only fit for na- 

tural dunghills, or the vicinity of great cities. 

The greateſt improvement that could be intro- 

doced into Suſſer would be to grub up all the 
bops; five or ſix acres; on a farm of 100 or 150, 

early ruin it, by receiving all the dung. If you 
ſieceed, and make n a comtnon 3 0. 


Zedand batley; cunipoſts potatve ſeed; parſley; : 
jellow vetell, the curlj and graſſes; : they are al . 


ether refilenients}'or' dubious ad conſequently 
ome” under that head wich demands muecli con- 
ſideration. 


L 194 J. 
ſideration. If you ſucceed, and they are intto- 


duced, it is unknown whether your ſucceſs be a Is 
benefit or not; whereas in other objects of greater 2 
account, no ſuch doubt can be entertained. Ido 5 
not mean to find any fault with a wiſh: to ſee gen. | 


tlemen try experiments on parſley, which 1 believe- 
is a valuable object, or with. the yellow veich, 
which L know enperitentally to be one of the 


fineſt plants we have in England; but they are ft 
no points for, Somerſet farmers. to think of. As 20 
to graſſes , properly called, you ſhould Tecolle I . 
one fact, that the very fineſt upland meadows, N 
or low ones on, a good. rſoil; that are found in By 
England, are thoſe; that have leaſt graſs.,' It is f 
the claſs Diadelphia that clothes the Mok in 15 
water. Oi g 1s. . Ry e * 
As: to any premium relative to eee | 5 
indi iſcriminate uſe of drill-ploughs and-horſe-hoes, * 
particularly for white corn, turnips, or ſainfoin, a 
I think all attempts to. introduce. them petſcliy i . 
viſionary; in ſome meaſure harmleſs, becauſe the Th 
introduction will never be effected; but hurtful to ts 
every ſociety that offers it, becauſe it will ſhew uh 
(to common farmers). that they are unacquainted 8 
with the objects they patronize; and he who re. The 
commends the broadcaſt culture of clover vill um 
do it with no great authority; if he couples with 


his 


ro- 


. 55 1 
his advice the werte le ſcheme of the Tall 


4 Ty 


clture of oats and batley. 1 | 


29 4. £ 2 * a 
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With aſpen" ro the premium for hin Tur-' 


blies; how that can be a national object is perfectiy 


neomprehenfible to me. Whe n it is conſidered, 
that whatever food will fatten a turkey will alſo 
faten a hog; that pork is food for the Tower: 
claſſes; and that poultry, in ſuch a kingdom as 
this, muſt always be beyond their expetiditure ; it 
may not perhaps be thought of no conſequence, 


but rather KFadng to make pprk « degrer) 1t may 


__ 10 bern more prejudicial than uſeful. 


a 1 * * b MN” 
4 1 a 11 
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Thus, e I have cinckies ren h a 


\few obſervations on your laſt year's premiums, It 


is a ſubje& that nearly concerns all the ſocieties | 
of the kingdom; for as the benefit they do 


de — 


be chiefly by theſe means, it is am object of no» 


rifling import, lar chen be devifed ftir great 


caution, foreſight, and khowledge of the ſubject. 


A conſiderable degree of eſteem and reputation 
belong to men who give their time, attention, and 
money, for the publick good. Errors in them 
hae a large range, and a proportionable effect. 
The miſtakes of an individual may concern only 
himſelf; If you commit one, three provinces will 
feel the weight. For this reaſon 1 think there is 


131 ” * 5 
woes 0 2 no 
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no ſubject more proper on 8 publickl to 
communicate with you. Some future correſpon- 


dent may correct me if I am wrong ; but publick 
enquiries into the beſt means by which a Society 
can advance the agriculture. of a country, are more 
likely to prove of conſequence, than the recital of 
any experiments in the power of an individual 
. no more advantages than I do. 


I am, Gentlemen, i 1755 1 5 1 
With all imaginable reſpeR, : 
© Your obliged and devoted ſervant, 
ARTHUR YOUNG. 
vate al Dee e opt | ag 
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very obliging and valuable communications. In the liſt of their 
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on the Nature of Soils. . 
[From Norfollc Geodeman, een 


8 1 Ry | | | ; 
Sa knowledge of the different ſoils ; is of great 
importance to the farmer, an enquiry into, 


Ja deſcription of their nature and properties, ſo 


far as relates to the great purpoſes of yegetation, 
ſeems to claim our firſt attention, and to be the 
ground-work of agiculcure. 


Without fin to theſe a nice e diftinQions 
which are rather ſuhjects of curjoſity to the philo- 


\ ſopher, than of uſe to the farmer, we may rank all 


our varieties of ſoil under the following heads: 


Sand, | © Gravel, * x 
Clay, Chalk, Marte. 


By different combinations of theſe ſubſtances all 
the intermediate kinds of ſoil are formed; and 
upon a proper mixture of them, in certain pro- 
portions, depends the general fertility of the earth, 
* the ſucceſs of the. f mer's labour. _ SA: 


woo 


ln che nature. of ſoils, the tuo extremes are, 
"Wt yet clay, and looſe dry ſand. Each of 
e __ theſe 
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ſels, and tlie extenſion and firm ſ 
and ſolic parts. For theſe purpoſes MF" clay, 
and looſe ſind, are both, while ſeparate, very un- 


id 


theſe has its WP WN which will not te 


in the other. although they are few in number, 


and of little known uſe, But the plants common 
to both thefe T6ils will grow and thrive better in 
loam, which is à middle ſpecies of earth com- 


poſed of theſe two extremes, partaking equally 


of the good qualities of both, without the bad 
ones. For this reaſon, lands which partake 
the different properties of clay and ſand; or whi 9 


in other words, are a kind of compound wherein 
the properties of clay and ſand are ſo united s 


to correct eath other, are generally the moſt ffit- 


ful, and produce the greateſt maſs of vegetables, 


This will more evidently appear, if it be conſi- 
dered in What manner plants and vegetables are 
nouriſhed, and what it is N. es r e 
g and firmneſs. , ol he 17849: 
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When, * ſeeds of "IM are Acpolited i in the 


earth, certain degrees of warmth, air, and moiſ- 


ture, are neceſſary for the expanſion of their vel- 
ne! of their fibres 


favourable ; the former, by the cloſeneſs of its 


texture, retains the water Ake: a diſh, admits too 


little heat or air, and prevents the tender fibres 


| per e from ſhodting freely to fach 
© 4 gt} Vas 2001 Bas 41 diſtanert 
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| MAY that the farmers ought to n. but 


t. 1 


diſtances as ate neceſſary. for obtaining a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of proper nouriſhment.” 1 he latter, 


(and) from the looſenefs of i its texture, admits 
heat too-freely, and is not capable of retaining 


4 ſufficient degree of moiſture for the purpoſes of 
vegetation. The particles of vegetable nutri- 
ment are either abſorbed by the heat, or waſhed 


down by the rains too low for the roots of plants to 


teach them. Hence few plants will come to 


maturity on mere ſand, except ſuch as extend 


their roots very deep, and IT novriſhment 


eee befowhet 7 145767 
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chad is nice alto to aire; that in gig # clays 


| there is little fermentation, the ſalts being ſo con- 
fined and locked up by the tenaeity of! its texture, 
that they cannot act. On the contrary, in light 


di ſands wy are ſpeedily evaporated by heat. 


* 2 Noc Min Nan In 51g. E i 


All ſands are hot and dry—all clays cold and 
Trefore the manuring ſandy lands with 
dy, or clay lands with ſand; is is the beſt of all, 
for this changes the nature of the land itſelf; 

| whereas: dung, and other ſubſtances, afford only - 
mprovement. Mixed 
boils, which ineline to the clayey'kind; are beſt of 


and 


a infefibr and temporary im 


all for corn and pulſe: But it is not the natural 
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e ech af it, god wheres jenmidigrely Ude 
neath it. For if the richeſt ſoil is only ſeven or 
eight inches deep, and lies on a cold wet clay or 
et ha "ae. 3 as en tha 


2 bene whe bet under-tuws 
me . e 


"The beſt loans, 99d Aud on. 
bright brown, or hazely colour. Hence abey ate 
in this county called hazel loams. They cut 
ſmooth, and tolerably eaſy, without clinging to 
the ſpade or ploygh-ſhare are light, friable, and 
fall into ſmall clods, without chappipg)or crack- 


wet. Next to theſe, the dark grey, and ruſſet 
mould, are accounted the beſt. The warſt 4 
are * light _ dark aſh-coloured. 
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| gd rome Eien al ad vol 
1vdged of by the ſmell and the touch. The 3 
emits 2 freſh pleaſant ſcene, on being dug or 
Rlovgbed up, eſpecially after rain; and being a juſt 
praperriop of ſand and clay intimately blended, 
will not ſtick much to the fingets: on handling · 
But all ſoils, however good, may be-impoveriſhed, 


eee out by ſucceiſive W 
reit, 
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der. Wl tet, eſpecially if the ploughings are not yory g- 
n.or __—_ e e before the ſeed 1 is n 5 1 „ 


of the advantage of repeated ploughings to ſuch a 


height, as to ſuppoſe they would ſupply the place | 


1 of manure entirely. This was doubtleſs an error; 


but an error which men are very liable to fall into 


ſrom their warmth in ſupporting a favourite hy- 
potheſis. Repeated ploughings, however, are an 
excellent method of rendering land ſweet and fer: 


and is better neee 
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I we examine * of land hes e 
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Ufferent degrees of heat and moiſture that they 


rec eĩve 3 


2 
KD 


tile, by deſtroying the weeds, and expoſing all its 
parts to the kindly influence of the fun and air, by 
which means it attracts a larger Ir of 1 5 5 


bern cultivated, we find nature has 1 dif. 
ferent kinds of plants to maſt of the diſtinguiſh- _ 
able varieties of ſoils; and although ſome. be- 
longing to one, may from ſome cauſe or other be 
found on lands of. a different quality, they ſel- 
dom thrive, or e ac 6 8083 Su 26 co ws 


fails, except their richneſs, is occafioned. by the 


that The 3 Mr. Tos, a nd hisidea oh 
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receive and that varied; of whatever kind it be, 


is equally proper for the production of plants in 
general, provided the heat and moiſture be equally 
adjuſted. But in this I am inclined to W wag 
Tur. is ns. eee 
His . ih - hin cali Site 
12 watery ground, and planted on a dry hill, will 
grow and flouriſh there, provided a plenty of 
vater be given them, does not prove his poſition: 
For in this caſe, by the addition of water, the 
ſtate of the ſoil is changed, and; becomes fimila 
to that from whence the ruſhes were eos ad 
which is natural to N 0 ad 
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There i is is I before obſerved). a ſpecific diffe- 


rence of _ and of the om "——_ on | 
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in each. 
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The RY care of the farmer ought therefore 
to be, by proper mixtures, to reduce his land to 
that ſtate and temperament in which the extremes 
ol hot and cold, wet and dry, are beſt corrected 
5 by each other; to give them every poſſible ad- 
vantage flowing from the benign influences of ſun 

ancair; to adopt ſuch kinds of plants as they 
afford in chis: ſtate the greateſt nouriſument to; 
* to . Fey by a races allow- 
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» Ml : of the. moſt proper manures : Wi 
dings are done, there are few ſpots, io. unfriendly. 
#4 to cultivation as not to repay his expenc 5 
5 labour with a plentiful increaſe: But e 


a barren Wed or produce little, Kee 
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to the Broadcaſt Huſbandry Printed 6 out. 2 feb 
BIS [By a Gendeman Farmer Rue! 0 180.3» COB Ute 


* ; 3 DJ "TE: 5 * . ; 7 12 13 1 + s 
ENTLEMEN, 1 UN SHRINE YO JP HOT 
, g | 


cond volume of Select Papers was one of your re- 
 folvtions, I am induced to offer a few remarks « on 


1452 think them worthy Your arrfiti6n,” . 


1210111 i. 177 TY Y » + iy 7 


Ig theſe, the beſt tracts of land will in time ene 


bur f the Reer Advantages of the” 5 905 


ger by your advertiſements, i in the S:. ? 5 
James's Chronicle, that the publiſhing a ſe- 


the Drill Huſbandry; the ſübltan & It leaſt of 8 
"ich J ſhould be happy to fee inſerted therein, 


J ii | 
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: Notwithſtanding the decided ſuperiority of the I 0 
' Drill-Hvſbandry in many kinds of grain, pulſe, it 
and graſſes, many farmers are ſtill enemies to it; I n 
and a ftill greater number. are too” indolent to 8⁰ 
one ſtep out of the old beaten path, though the N 
avenge they 88 80 1 0 are obvious. bg in 
4 tir 
This was the caſe many years in this county with WI lr 
reſpect to hoeing of turnips ; but thoſe prejudices WI dt 
are now generally overcome; and we have very de 
few, if any, farmers ſtupid or obſtinate enough to Kir 
ſow e without having them twice well hoed, - 
i] 
Some reaſons indeed may be au in FEAR oj 
of a few perſons not adopting the Drill-Huſban- * 
dry, becauſe the warmeſt advacates for it mut WF | 


allow, that there are ſoils, and ſituations, wherein 
the broadcaſt method is preferable, at leaſt in 
'many caſes. But theſe inſtances are but few, and 


ought not by any means to check it in the genera. 


 Dritl-Huſbandry is, is, as a good writer has oth 
defined it, « the prafice of @ garden brought im 
Abe field,” Every man of the Jealt reflection 

mult be ſenſible, chat the prafice of the gerda 
is much better than that of the field, only a lite 
more e byx if (as is the caſe) this ent 


expence he — muck more than repaid b 


9s] 


wlſe, it ought to have no weight in con 
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the In he Ae landii has favs ; 
in bad tilth, and always ſcattered at random. ſome - 


times by very unſkilful hands. In drilling, the 


trenches drawn regularly, all of nearly an equal 


proper diſtances, and by being equally and ſpes- 
dy covered, are protected from vermin and other 


_— — into W 


ſt in places too thick, in others too thin; and being 


eral, WI vermin which follow the ſower; another part is 


an e 
ice . e 

1 Agein; When 45 1 ture i is no 3 
d by 00 OE on 
the irregular. 


the ſuperior goodneſs and. vaiue of drilled rope, 


land muſt be in fine order; the ſeed Is ſet in 
depth, and that depth ſuited to the nature of each 
kind of ſeed, Theſs, ſeeds are alſo diſtributed at 


injuries; ſo that the practice of the went 


A 6 * hd fills i in PD 


left expoſed to rain or froſt, or to heats, which 

aff greatly injure it. When harrowed in, a great 
int part of it (ſmall ſeeds. eſpecially) is buried ſo : 
ion 77 REY EA 
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irregular. The foil cannot be broken 05 give it 
more nouriſhment, nor can euen the weedls be de⸗ 
e without much 1 inconvenience and True? , 


a But in we Dal Ela baserh 4 the Amerva ll. 
tween the rows, whether double or ſingle; maybe | 
hotſe-hoed;" and thereby hpuriſhmerit may re- 

peatedly be given to the Plants, and the weeds 


e lege gag cacaner: 
50 1 203 01 Dit fige) an Mie 
* The very! ſame effects AA ging FE Os 

young ſhrubs and trees in a garden; wilt reſulr 
from horſr: hoeingꝭ in a field; whether the crop be 
corn or pulſes; Fbr the reaſon of the thing is the 
ſame in both caſes, and, being founded in nature 
andd fact, cannot ever fail. In drilling, no more 
plants are f̃aiſed on the ſoil than it can-welb ſup- 
port; and by dividing and obreaking the ground: 
"JP! have the full adyantage ofa its fertinty 

110 Hong rar in Wop 115 Hit nim 

The FADE ee the acid for a 1 | 
goes no further; for in the broadcaſt: huſbandry 
it cannot he uſed j hut the crop feceives greater 
benefit from the tillage of the land by the horſe · 
hoe, while it is growing, than it could in the 
preparation. No care in tilling the land previous 
to ſowing can preverit weeds riſing with the crop; 
and if theſe weeds be hor deſtroyed while the crop 
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u drilling. the a will effect it eaſily. 


. N. 


oe ich down, which are carried by the wind to great 
8 diſtances; ſuch are thiſtles, fowrhiltles, t oor, | 
ra n other. 9 c 57-2208, CLE JLEE ws 

23 48492 I. 20853 20 f 400 He- 201 1 


oF If the expence of ee be objected 
= there are two anſwers: which may very properly: 


= be made: The firſt is, that this expence is much: 
dle s than chat ot hand- hoeing were it praticable;: 
hs or of hand-weeding. The ſecond is, that. it is 
8 more than repaid by the quantity of ſeed. ſaved by ; 
WT villing; to ſay nothing of the extra quantity and 
* goodneſs of the) crops; which are: ee ſelf- 
OR evident. Af [ * 0 3 455% 4451 1571 08/2 e941 £ 
. „on. EF I GRE as 41 2115. UT % — 
iN LG haſh: confiterations founded on, ani! 5 
juſtly drawn from-eſtabliſhed facts, the compara- 
42 tiye advantage is ſo great in favour of the drill- 
ſo huſbandry, that it muſt be ue viſible! to 
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i growing, they. will greatly injure it. Is the 
broadcaſt huſbandry this cannot be done; but 10 


And what adds to 15 of Sees 's. So 8 
hat the moſt pernicious weeds habe ſeeds winged 
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On | drilling Turnips with beer, es 

| tween the Rows. 1 
Ns - | (By a Henne Coronet} | 

1 RECEIVED the 8 1 Kees 107 

| Secretary, for which you have my thanks, 1 

| will endeavour if poſſible to procure ſatisfaftory 

' anſwers to your printed queries; but in the mean 

time betz leave. to ihorm you of an experiment 
made by an ingenious farmer in my neighbour- 

bood, which to me is 85 ee 


ae ai: 
| Egg d drilled'a final field: of + ſprings ebe in 
rows two feet apart, a thought ſtruck him of 
ſowing turnips in the intervals. Accordingly, in 
f May, he did ſo by hand: The turnips came up 
very well arid were thiuned with: the hoe onde. 
The wheat was a very good crop, and yielded 
better than anotlier field of about the ſame {vil | 
did, ſown broadcaſt in. autumn although it fü. 
pened ſomewhat later. On cutting} it, the turnips 
were no otherwiſe injured, "than by having ſome 


| of the * leaves trodden dowtr by the 2 
ter 


”" 


The farmer fed chem off the field 
left it. in that late. 
when he pre eee NON 
oughings, for barley and over, of which he 


Ws 


1 2 1 
key rune bn, or wi or the ſaving 


ornamental, but alſo far more uſeful and profie- 
able. The benefits which cattle receive from 
their thetreniia winter, and their ſhade in ſummer, 
and which the owners would reap by the thorns 
and fire-wood they yield, are matters 206 im pH- 
_ rant for any good: farmer NY — 
_— open tors ont ww Ke 2: 1 


X } 


2 3 
6 8 3 
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1 al cncloled Mass DO IT'S lens hs 


Peg good fences if he would reap the fruits of his la- 
bour; for by theſe it is char has RY * mb 


tected from external i R_ "IR 


*« re cut Ga NO IG i — 


e eg e of which iden my 


be made, but among. them all chere are none 
equal to the white and black chorus, that will ſuit 
the generality of ſoils, and are caily propagated. 
But a good huſbandman will r never think his hedge 
finiſhed till he ks placed trees ic different parts 
aß it, and-of fuck kinds av are beſt adapted co 
teſpettive ſoil... Id order to know what kindb of 
' trees theſe are, he need only obſervt which forts 

| a delt on tlie 2 in other 
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' AsT have had ſorne experience in rearing quic 
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edges ee ne the methods I took — 


| ſhave a mort an We e 5 
about one kindred acres of land, principatly on i 
—_— of its 8 0 me 4 dry. — . 2 | 


F 


a, 
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| povement. T e rather choſe to plant . 
tem a· new, tha to run the riſk of eee 


[ labour ES in t try 5 
Some of my plants 1 raiſed i in A 8 from 5 
banks flat, and three feet wide at che top, vid. a 8. 
g fide next che ditches, which were dug two „„ 
feet below the furface of the field, and: one. 8 „„ 


fie i che bortomn, * * he . ' reg bs 
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3 them at a foot diſtance; and W PA 
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forty feet I ſet young fruit or other trees, ſuch 6 


ald, oak, beech, elm, according as the ſoil ſuited 
them. I then laid in a ſecond. row of quick-ſet, 


on another bed of freſh earth, at the ſame dil 


tance, and covered them over with good mould. 
The planting thus ended, I finiſhed the bank, 


and ſecured it properly from injuries by a dead 


hedge well wrought. together, and faſtened by 


| ſtakes 1 en eee en a: thre 


— 


feet diſtan ET 5 8 1515 145 8 F * 7 24 1 8. a: 
W $4 y * 
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. = 1 planred..it, was the le ac 


| February, which time I prefer to October, and in 


general the plants ſucceed beſt at eee + Þ 


autumn I cara. it from ee. 


5 
* * R 1 


-_ The following x 1 3 my hedges 
carefully, ſecuring the ſtakes where they pere 
looſened, and filling up any holes that were made. 


Wherever any of the quick · ſets had failed, or 
: appeared dwindling, Treplaced them with. freſh 


ones from my nurſery; and alſo ſuch of the young 


trees as had been planted on the top of hs, 1 


and cleared the whole Jon yea. 550 
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| "fo gn - a0 it happened: —— my e WP eaten 


2 > > 2.3 oo. . 
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they adit recoyer, I did not rep 1 . 
laſterwards found it would Naa been beſt - to 
have done fo, for they 1 never. grew. fo as to over- 
tike the reft, and this hedge was unequal and 
much inf&ior* to the other, The principal care 
bow neceſſiry was, to keep the quick free ow 
weeds, and well protected from cattle, till it was 
of an age fit for plathing, which, if it is | healthy 
and vigorous, may be done in its ſeventh or 
cighth year. It will however r be right to go over 
ir once 4 year during that time with a 
cut off the redundant, or il|-ſhaped and fifaggling 
branches, keeping the face of it as ſmooth and 
even as poſſible ; and alſo root up all entangling 
| weeds, which, by confining. it, would viherviſe 


— 


3225 its . and Wa on pond. 1 Ms 1 8 
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The weeds' moſt dedtogive to young tes 
ae, white and black bryony, bindweed, and WP. 


| traveller's 3 wok 7 IRA 


* E 


Which [OY has leaves like the vine, and its. 


| berries are red; the root is as big as a man's leg, 

| and runs vety deep. Black bryony will grow 

' thirty feet long, and with its claſping tendrils will | 

| entangle and choke, the young quick all the way. 
As its root is wr e it muſt be dug o out r 


| to deſtroy it, it. Ty 5 HE 
v2: 5 Traveller's 


ufe, and 


” 


| 13 | | 1 214 * . 

Traveller's j joy has woody, ſtalks, wich a rough | 
bark; the leaves are ſmall, and of 4 pale co: 
lour, and i it bears white cottony tufts i in autumn; 
it is, more deſtructiye to young quick hedgez 

than any other, overſhading, it like an arbout. 

Pp he. root. of this plant. is not deep like.the reſt; 
=o care ! muſt be taken to get it up entire, for 

the leaſt ece left ＋ 

d e 
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ent 225 1 


The firſt biin may be per . 1 
years 0 old, but this ſhould be repeated at fourteen | 
or twenty years growth ; +. the firſt will be the leaſt 
 troubleſome,- —the laſt moſt neceflary... „The me- 
chod of plaſhing being prerry well known. in, 
places where quick-hedges, are common, 1 hall 
not enlarge upon it, eſpecially. as there are ſome 
very proper. directions given i in the Fe armer's Ma- 
gazing, a work abounding with, uſeful and r 
ins matter to the e en. 


$25 125 7 * 


But I 3 1 char” at reg firſt _ 
ing, all che rubbiſh, weeds, and. filth, ſhould be, 
cleaned, away from. the roots of the young quid) 
the ſuperfluous ſtraggling roots cut off, and 4 
quantity of the beſt mould from the bottom of 
' the ditch mould be laid on them to fill up che 
- holes, aud * e at the ſame. 
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worſt of all. The beſt ſeaſon for plaſhing, as * 
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rery viggeouſly, and. theſs freſh young ſhoots are 


very tempting.to.cattle, . They.ſhould therefore be 
yell ſecured;; and. if you can avoid lit, never feed © 
cattle in the field. that ſame. year. But if ſome 
cattle muſt be paſtures, there, horſes will do * 
leſs injury than cos, 0x88, or ſnee;ʒ the latter are 


1 
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wor ar in quick-hedges, 28 Mebruntye,.: 
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1 man now add fi _ obſerva tions. . 4 
the advantage arifing fror rom ET aku” "TT his | 
_ greatly depends on the care taken by the farmer, 

at the time of plaſhing, to ſee the work 9 
himſelf. If he leaves it to careleſs and negligent 
workmen, the e and colt of years my be 


arte x day, „ deg Wea 
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If hedges were of no other uſe than as fences, 

it would be the farmer's intereſt to keep them up 
carefully; for the better they are, the more ſecure 

ve his cattle and crogs,. Nut if a judicious mix - 
ture of cyder fruit - e were planted i in hedges, 
the profit ariſing from then only would abundantly 
| 09 all the coſt; of the whole, * OE: 
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It may rede be 7784 
hedges would often be hurt by che 3 clin 


X up to get the fruit ; but thoſe who make it ſhould 78 
remember, or be told, that the beſt kinds Fcyder- 
5 fruit are ſo hard and auſtere at the timè of theip 


. being gathered, that nobody can eat them, 
ee.ren hogs will hardly touch them. But the ę 
et benefit, where no fruit-trees are planted, 
from the thorns and wood which quick-hedges 


| yield | for the-fire, and _ i 
I have in a fiogle year, from my hedges, 
the trees I planted in them, cut as much vod 
as [ fold for eight or ten Suineas, exclulive of 
| urpoſes. | 22 5 N ; 
"2 Þ 6 oy am, Gentlemen, your humble. 
; : 1 | Fr . : * ; i | : : 


| The weſtern parts ol ĩt abounded with ſands ve.” 
\ light a texture, that they” were carried about by 
every windy and in many places the fands werb „ 
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Ye | ered-the fate SEEN oaks erg TD 
8 | years a very different appearance. Moſt of „ 
* tracts are either Lame gt rendered ve very good 
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7 turnip kwſbandry;: and m wal confine 7 
Preſent remarks principally «a planting, eſpecially 


as my reſidence is in that part of the county wher 
the moſt barren foil has been thas CEN 


iow 4 at nee; ol ges of many of 
our little fand-hills were ſown witty tle ſeedy of 
French ſurze, and when a wet ſeaſon. fallowed, 
' they ſuceended very well, and grew ſo faſt, tha 
once in chree or ſour years they are ent for fue), 
and fell at a good price at Thetford, Brandon, 
Haring. Feet an Us,” This 
# whom e lun dr, Borer, of Sd 
of Sogech en eee 
trees. At firſt they ſound: ſorns-difficuley from 
the extreme looſcnels of the ſand.  But-36 then 
is in all this part of the county fine white and 


Fellow marle, at about three ſeet depth below/the 


und, they. very judiciouGy. thought thas incorpo» 
mating it wich the ſand in the holes. where their 
. Young. trees. were . 
nor were they wen, 
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tations from ſeeds and acorns, they laid on a 


thick coat of marle and clay, which; after being 
mugh ſpread, and lying a winter. in that- ſtate, 
vas made fine, and plaughed in juſt beſare plant» 
ing. By theſe means the; ſail. becas 


in alittle time covered with. graſg:and-herbages = 
ſo that there are now vaſt plantations of firs, oak, 


e fixed; aod - 


and foreſt-trees, in the moſt healthy and vi orous 
tue, where within, my, memory ten acfes of land 


ids 34> ag, Angi ths 156 NETS Fils 


Set pour ao ai cs ; * ? 
'copſe, or trees, is pdt.confined tu the immediate | 


| advantage, or eyenthe:future: yahug:ab the wood; 
y annually, ſhedding a great number of leaves, 

| which the winds diſperſe,” and the rain waſh inta 
| the ſoil, it is conſiderably improved: and when · 
ever ſuch copies have been ftubhed vp, the ground © = 
| (boweyer, unfryitfol before planting) bas thereby 


been ſoenriched as to III 
fears, without the ot ad nn 55 
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Nature has furniſhed us with! plants, collins 
Gnu; adapted to almoſt every foil and ſituation; j 
and as the laws of vegeration are now much better 
underſtood than formerly, it is a reproach to rhoſe 
- whoſe practice does not pace with: their 
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ty. 'hopogr of receiving from you, has often 


þ engaged may" attention and I have frequently 


men with whom 1. am acquainted, or have con- 
, verſed; ſhould, know ſo little of a plant for which 
the latter have 10 great a demand. If the follow- 
ing obſervations prove in the leaſt ſatis- | 
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5 . Chu Clover, or Cow-Grafs, are, 1 doubt 
dor, the ſame plant; but Cow- Wheat W ere to a 
very e the 
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differs from the common broad-feaved kind, not be 
only in having longer and narrower leaves, bot | 
alſo in wg A root not I E bot 
creeping. 2 EE Hy er wt 4 5 00 


* Although I Mp wich certainty that "the ſeed: 
of the broad-leaved clover is "ſold in the Londa 
ſhops for the true Com-grafs, yet I Have often 
ſuſpected that the different. name of Cow. graß 
might originally have been given to che longs 
lewved ſort, from its poffeſüng ſome qualities ſu- 
perior to the other; and its feed not n 
. bee e ee its 


However ably! _ the dane _ 
of the two is the beſt food: for cattle, is certainly 
an obje& worthy the Society's attention. If ii 


ſhonld be found that the Hpelire is in any reſpect | 
ſuperior to the Praten, you may be the means of hl de 
bringing it into genen uſe. Nut mould it prove. Wl | 
inferior, the diſtinction of Cow-graſs will be abo- WF - 
liſhed; and che ſkimer ei be exoghr on depend kn 
; eee n 23% On | tre 
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bam ſend you a eie robe of the A- ne: 
Pere; or trus re erer dever: Aloamy foil BY = 
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it za. The ſoniscofithe-Commbere: are not to 
ot be bad in any of the London ſhops. From the 
t little experience I have had in eultiyating this 


genus of plants, they do not ſeem to promiſe 
#: much; yet I would by no means wiſh to pre- 


ent, or even to We 2 TR a fair 
ed WM cri of them. 8 
1 1am, ich bre ches. yours, Be. | 
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Cow /-Graſa, emen mm SO e 


French: this Gon — 2 4 ce 
have no ſpeciſie diſtinction-. All the graſſes and 
veſoils [Trefolia} are almoſt indiſcriminately 
- Wh c'opt in a certain ſtate of vegetation by every 
een beaſt. Theſe diſtinctions mult therefore be 
i wbitrary. or local, as the Briza, or Quaking- 
Zu, Sin ſome counties called the or a: 
le 6 ö . Wil 
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| graſs; but is a goqd food for cattle, and as ſuch 
it has been divers times nee, as. d 
et prope tos cultiyation-; e ee, 


ſuch paſtures are fed, it is rarely fuͤund but in 


flowers, with numerous floral leaves of the ſane | 


blance to wheat, from which circumſtance, no 8 \V 
doubt, it obtained its name. Perhaps it is not carr 
to be bought at any ſeed ſhop. I have not yet net 
ſeen it in any botanic gardens. Incloſed are ſpe- pare 
cimens of a few plants growing near Norwich, ciety 
As hieb ous; CSG EL: pod 
— us am, very reſſ en your's, 's, ke. 15955 * 
ably 
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Wilk reſpect to Co- Wheat, it is bees 


ably the Melampyram' Ar vanſe, (purple Con- 
Wheat) and has no affinity with either clover or 
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in five counties in the kingdom; and being cropt 
cloſe in almoſt every paſture where it grows, when 


difficult acclivities, or under the protection of 
brambles, furze, or thorns; and doth not artiye 
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On the Prof 7 Carrots and Aqua. 75 
9 5 2 Sin, 7 "a ms banc Iva 
TO 8 1 your laſt F EL hs — 
ind has been ſo very inclement, that. I had it not 


opt in my power till yeſterday to aſcertain wich any | | 
itn | degree of preciſion the weight or value of my e 
Fed crops of carrots and cabbages. _. In all my farm. | 
of ing experiments, I would wiſh to avoid as much 

ive i poſlible-all exaggerating ideas of the value of 
5 the produce; and for this reaſon I ſelected ſuch 
parts of the field as were neither the vg nor the 
vun of the crop. They were weighed with great „ 
nne ORIEL. 5 


With reſpeR} to che former aropy 6 . 
carrots) you will find the expence attending this 
method of cultivation greatly reduced, when com- 
pared with the crop for which 1 received the So- 
city's premium in the year 1979; and yet the 

maoduce per acre was yery little inferior. I; neyer ho 

- Wh member co have met in any Author with enpe- 

52 iments to prove how far carrots may be profit- 

E. Wh bly applied to the feeding of ſheep in the months 

-- WW « March and April, To chat purpoſe I intend | 

| You, I. 1 een 
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4 4 | 
devoting the whole five acres, FR have no doubt 
but the profit attending this N of N 


tion will 9 a9 TT A4 
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How far my cabbage crop Auch me to the 


notice and approbation of the Society, 1 will not 


pretend to ſay; the cultivation and attention paid 
unto it deſerved x better return. "Yet I'muſt ob- 
ſerve, that conifidering'the number of ſugar-loaf 
intermixed with the Scotch, the produce is equal, 
ii not ſuperior, to any 1 ever read of; I mean on 
land of equal valve. Beſides, 1 muſt remark, 
that out of fifreen acres, certainly three acres of 
the right fort might be produced, Which, Tſe 
lected, would weigh ar leaft' tem tons per acre 
more than the annexed cultulatibbtn. 
121 M DU . (99.5 13 „ : 

However, I ſubmit to the Society's eien | 
tion, having no other view than the promotion. of 
thoſe 1 for which it was eſtabliſhed. 5 
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Too perch * th geld, neither 
be beſt nor worſt, produced, One 214lb, the other 1041b. 
Average 109lb. or 7 tans 15 ewt. per acre, which at only 
208, per ton, amounts tor. | 11 (. 7 12.5 0 
Expences per acre. 
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farmer, I beg leave to trouble you with a few 


excels of moiſture and rank food may very mee? 
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A the diſcaſe called the b in Beep i in er 
often fatal, and occaſions great loſs to the 


remarks thereon; and alſo to mention ſome of 11 
the beſt remedies yet diſcovered among * 1 
breeders, "Ad 4 , 
Bd ot len Big to ieee Aeg thing 
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This diſcaſe is generally found moſt prevalent d 

where the lands on which ſheep: are hege ae dn. Rt 
A 1 I | A 
In che ile of Ely ſome years ſince moſt {of ter PN 
flocks were diſeaſed, and great numbers died. - 
But I am of opinion; that- this diſorder is not il. 4 
ways the effect either of moiſt air and food; or of" 
lying on wet ground. It is doubtleſs often 0c- 2 
_ 'ealioned by the blood, and juices of the, animal WF | * 
being in an impure ſtate ; to which, however, an * 
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nerely a eutaneous diſeaſe, and of courſe applied 
only external remedies. to the part immediately 


of the blood was neceſſary to a radical cure. In 
ſuch caſes, theſe applications, adminiſtered. ſingly, | 
often. do more harm than good, becauſe they - 
dire in the eruption, and fix the diſeaſe in 1 
internal and Or noble en made wane? 
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thing inwardly to drive out the eruption; and then 
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effectual in numerous inſtances in this county * 
ne where n e any 


Take ee of ſoft well or pond: dae dent 
lolve eight -ounces of old hard ſoap,' to which, 


ed. In the other part of the water put two 
ny ounces of leaf tobacco, and one ounce e of hellebore 


Q 3: root. 
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Many ns 3 the b to be 


fefted, without conſidering that a purification 
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The beſt gry 1 west this diſorder i Ingo 
on its firſt appearanee ia to give the; ſheep: dame-'0!. 


aternal applications are made with ne : 
uin bu to 2 lig bos n 


The Nase recipe has been tried-and'found © 5 
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divide it into two equal parts. In one pint diſ- 57 


ven diffplved, add two ounces of ſpirits of -hartſ- ' 
| born, and half a pound of common ſalt, with four * 
ounces of roll brimſtone, finely powdered. and 
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As RE is veiled men, 
and ſet it over the fire; let it boil half an: hour 
ſtirring it all the while with a wooden ladle. 5 
the mean time heat again the ſecond part, in 
which the tobacco and helletöfe en ee. 5 

and when hot mix the av par graduillytng." 
ſtzter over che fire, Keeping the mixture rfid al 
the time, which ſhould be about a quarter 85 an 
hour. - When quite cold, put it ih 4 fübnle bottle 
gambſet it in 2/coobplace; 1509s 17 of 1: 
Non bag ; noitgunes ot was vith 01 , git 
Then take ſour quurts of new ale or beer put 
into it twelve ounces of ſalt; two ountts of bay” 
falt, and eight ounces of pounded nitre, together 
with twelye :durices: of pounded” roll Briinſtöte! 
Set them over a gentle fire; and when tlie ale bois 
take off the Tum. When it has boiled half n 
hour, ſet it by to cool, 5 when ood of 5 it ina 
ſtone bod fob uſe, 10 1120 ve. No! ſo galt WA. 6 92, 1 
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When you ire hats prepared, take one bart 
of ale, and iet it on the ire) air into it by degreds” | 
three-ounces of fulphur ; "when jolt read) to tr 
take it off the fire, a po” nd to cool; 2 

wher only blood warch, give this" quantity in- 
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ah E chtee ſheep... 1 che doſe three 
imes, allowing one day's: intervall batweeh exch:c 
doſe. „This will drive out the diforders and ben 
2 mixture is to be rubbed on the diſtem - 


5 pered parts; and two days afterwards the end ſo 
* mixture, and ſo on; alternately: for eight or ten 
I days, till the cure is OLI. : Sometimes ty two 
gh rubbings will be ſufficient, | 9 FLY 


21% Ing usr I ik! „ 
The "only objection to this mode of cure is, | 
that it is compound, troubleſome, and rather ex- 
penſiye. This certainly has weight, "becauſe, . | 
yhere a large number of ſheep are affected, it 
could not eaſily be practiſed. On this account 
ſome perſons have adqpted the following method 
of 8 che diſeaſe, and wy ſucceſs allo :« — 
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* Take half An, gunce. of 1 carroſive Aubli⸗ 
are, and diſſolve it in two quarts of rain water, 

: \to which add a common gill' glaſs of ſirics 5 

U furpentine, „When the, ſugep iso ſtrucy make 

. circle. round. the maggots: with ſome of the 
vr, dropping it, ous ef 4 bottles This wü 
TE prevent, their getting away and hiding themſelves 0 5 
1107 Wa oths, wog, at Then drop aalittle.-among'-"* 
25 tem, and. rub, it, out with the: i e which" 
_ een Wen elt 0 


but 


/ 


But I am ſtill of * opinion, that ſomething 
given inwardly is neceflary to purify the blood; 
— nothipg can be more efficacious than 
the firſt mixture deſcribed above. I have tried 
both methods, and always Found, that when in- 
ternal as well as external applications 1 were uſed,” 
the cure was en radical and . | N 


I am, Gentlemen, . 675 We E I 
OED faith ul friend and ſervant, 


. 
* ory +. 
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| Axrreus x1. | — OR FR” 2 
On * Turnips jig fy th. 
. ee 1 


| Ta n of experiments nds uſe By 4% 
, ring many years paſt for preſerving that 
x excellent and uſeful plant the turnip from the 
99275 ravages of the fly, having proved in many in- 
ſtances. ineſſectual, or at leaſt inadequate to the | 
purpoſe intended; permĩt me, thro* the channel A 
of your intereſting publication, to offer the fol» 
| lowing 


in the following 


* PR. Y 4 
1 > S j 
+ %f , \ 
by N 98 * 
* * * Fe * Fo 
L — 
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lowing. to the public, which; from FE fuccefitve_ 


years, trial I have found to anſwer 1 in every re- I 
ſpect. My — was en. to the HOP: 
accident : 420. 1d ls rote 28 maaluy 
A ee OY aer 5 
quantity of manure for all his turnip land, was 


| under the neceſſity of ſowing four acres unma- 
pured. The effect was, that the turnips on the. 5 5 
manured part of the land were moſtly eaten off 
by the fly; while four acres unmanured eſcaped 
vithout i N 


Having a ſmall Fain: weh Loceupy. fe ny 
on amuſement, and being very anxious to pro- 
mote improvements in agriculture, I determined 
ſeaſon to make ſome 3 
from the above hint. Accordingly j in the 1 
mer 1776, I manured five acres well for turnips, 
ad tilled three acres and a half i in the uſual way 
vithout any. manure. Thoſe which I manured 


vere almoſt univerfally deſtroyed by the fly, in ſo 21 1 


much, that I was obliged to ſow moſt of the land 
der again. The three acres and half which had 
o manure were intirely free from any injury. 
I muſt indeed be confeſſed, that when I came to 
draw pany: — vere not * fo yy plants a4 


Not 


„ 
3 


Mode content i cht fingle trial Idcteimingt” 
to repeat m my experiment ſtill falchet; Therefore, 
in tlie latter end'of autumn 1776, after having" 
taken the haulm and feed off, I manured fix acres 
of wheat-ſtubble; which I intended for turnips the | 
- enſuing ſeaſon. This done, I immediately plowed. 
it, leaving it to incorporate freely with the earth 
till the following ſummer, which had the deſired 
effect; for the turnips 'which' grew upon it were 
as large as "thoſe on "the "Ou: ane had ben 
manured. DN 2 e 
The two ſucceeding years, 8 and mal 
repeated This experiment, which anſwered beyond 
my utmoſt expectation. Hende I infer, that the 
fly lis either ingendered in the new muck dung] 
or inticed by it. But when this manure” is laid 6 
on in the àutumn preceding, i i Ioſes all i its noxious 
qualities; and; from what Thave obſeryed; ; retain inn 
all its nutritive ones; though, 'Philoſophically 
ſpeikitig;they are liible'to be in ſome degree. 65. 
haled by: the beat of the fun, 0 


„ * 


89 # 
241. 


ft 1598 1 


Abele Wil advania 8 accruing from au- . 
tumm manufing for turnips is, Thar all the ſeeds 1 
conflijidit uff wake and which of < 71 a, 4 


Nen K * 


carried dn the Hind with it, vegetate 


mediately, and are moſtly killed by the fee” 
gs 


116 3 8 . 


1 vinter; and che fey. that remain can eldom- 
avoid 0 from the mee, . 


"IS + 
— 


5 7 tb — 


ie 1 * ao Leif Ht 7 5 . 

. This is a more effeQualmeans of cleanſing 1. ; 
= © weeds than has hithertq been uſed, and conlider-- 1 
. 220 lefſens the . of . 5 l. 


5 , Fr 4 4 2 a — Fl $: - * 7 1 2 9 2 ; 
„ | | : : 
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On "Gilg! 1 and 8 and an 1 of * 5 
the ' Diſeouragements wh; < prevent Improves. 
ments in Aer leur... 

IBV. N Farmer in 1550 


15 


| arts 
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[HAYE, lately, been FED ies A * 5 0 
Jour firſt volume of ſelect papers, and find 

man very uſeful things contained therein: but of 

| wiſh your, correſpondents would principally at- 
tend to facts eſtabliſhed. only by experience ; / for: vi 

A plloſophical opinions, unſupported by facts, ap- 
Nr to me to bewilder rather than cſtablith d 

1 : | aform,* . il meek 71 137403 7 1 


8 Py 
4 0 * 4 


1 1 70 * in SHITE of the ſame opinich IB our correſpon-, © 


ee lat; but in ſome caſes, a philaſophical explanation of the opera- 
80 tions of nature, which (appar Leo anti 2- 
0.561 ile found neceſſary and uſeful as well as eotertaining to ſuch ; 
of - Px readers a have Rudied agriculture ava ſilence; 8 rt 
T0 
. \ 


| Be © EZ 
1 6 1 
i acts 


To give a full anfwer to your ide queries, 
would make a ſmall volume; and as 1 have at 
preſent but little time to ſpare, I ſhall only hint 
at ſuch of them as are moſt generally important. 
Of theſe, Turnips claim our firſt attention, as $ be. 


— 4 . 


ing the baſis of all good huſbandry. * | 

dM y 

7 he moſt certain way that I have found of. get- b 
ting a good plant, is to make the land clean and c 
fine as ſoon as the weather will permit, and to ſ 
ſow four pints of ſeed per acre, It may be juſtly c 
objected, that if the fly does not take them, the v 
plants will be ſo thick, that they cannot be eafily 2} 
hoed. This I will readily: grant; but they may b 
eafily be thinned in that caſe, and made fit for the 1 
hoe, by harrowing them firſt. But when you fow m 


only a. pint per acre, and the fly takes them; there 
ean be no expectation of a crop! When 1 haye 
ſown four pints of ſeed; I have not in one inſtance,” | 
as 1 remember, miſſed of 4 plant, although the 
fly has ſometimes deſtroyed- more” than daf of 
enen eee 1 5 oy 


One of your 8 has givck you 7 
good account of his manuring his land well to- 
make the turnips grow quick; thereby ſpeedily to 
get into the rough leaf, i in which Nate the fly will 
not touch them. But every. farmer who ſows 3 
large 
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large aasee of turnips may not. bans it in his 
power ſo to dos though. every one can fow aſufli- 
cient quantity of ſeed, for the fly and himſelf too. 
Take this as a hint of my Cutan on | the * 

buſbandry.® | | | 


| ts 3 many great «lis: ſuſtained for 

want of a good plant of corn; but very little loſs 2 
by its being too thick: We can eaſily thin any 
corn, grain, or ſeed, when young, but we cannot 

ſo well add to it. Now, we are certain that all 
corn, grain, or ſeed, have many enemies that prey 
upon it; and the only way I know of to guard 
2gainſt them is to keep the land ſweet and clean 
by good tillage, and ſow. it full thick enough, 
rather than too thin; for eee a thin. plant 


may in a favourable ſeaſon turn out a good crop. . 
let it is liable to many damages more than a thick 


one. Among theſe are the mildew, the grub or 
dug; and many inſects will eat it we h 


85 e n 
NM EE iow dent is Ka 5c 
the drill- huſbandry. This, we apprehend, proceeds. from his not 8 
attending with his uſual accuracy to the niany inconteſtible advan- 
tages reſulting from this in | mode of Agriculture. He has 
indeed fully granted the principles on which the drill- huſbandry is 
founded, by recommending the land to be . kep? feveet and clean 


5 


: [1266 12 


from weeds 3” but he ſeems not to have recollected, that this en- 
dot by any expence or.labour e the' cars 1:00 
win the drill. * 


r A AI eo_ - - 


* RE | 


I n 
-weeds; and it will alſo be child with "Seeds ir 


vot well hoed, Which is an expence and trouble 


ther indolent farmers will not t readily ly fubmit x 10. 


11 A1, 
on 110 


I cannot help 3 what one of your cor- 
reſpondents ſays in the firſt volume of your ſele& 


papers,“ © that the time has been when a fariner 
would carry a cruſt of / bread in his Pocket to 
market, and get a pint of three-half-penny beer 


there and-jog home contented. What made me 
take notice of it was, that it breathes tlie fuk 


ſpirit manifeſted by a great land-fteward in our 


neighbourhood, who cannot uſe one inſtrument 


in Agriculture, and has but little feeling for fr. 


mers: as though any thing were good. enough 

for them; and as though farmers are; or at leaſt 
ought to be, made and uſed like beaſts of burden, . 
loaded hard and abuſed at their pleaſure. | Surely ; 
ſuch gentlemen (if they may be called lo) never 


_ read that old-faſhioned book the -BiBle, in wWhicl 


we read, © Thou ſhalt not muzzle the mouth of 


- 6 the ox that treadeth out the corn: * And that 
che huſbandman muſt or ought to be the firſt par- 


taker of the fruits. But 1 hope there 15-19 perſon 


in a your e who i, yd, by, ſuch, 4 ſpirit? 


vert 111 11 


2 We dnt ot un pul gan fp 


3 | 


K 3 


for, it appears to me quite contrary to the e 5 
wee of bee ee dy? 


1 


If a farmer makes. a farm out of 8 HOY 5 the 


| land be poor, the farmer, to improve ſoch à farm, 
and ſtock it well, ought in ſome. caſes to. have as 


much money to cultivate,it to the beſt advantage, 


is the land is worth; yet for ſuch a perſbn; how- 


erer induſtrious, a cruſt in his pocket is (in the 
opinion of ſuch ſtewards) good. n 
And here 1 would aſk, Is any tradeſman in the like 


circumſtances ſpoken ſo lightly of? ?. Is not an in- 


duſtrious careful farmer as reſpectable a member 


of ſociety as a tradeſman? s he not atleaſt equally - 
neceſſary t to the well- being and happineſs of the 
ſlate? What muſt we think. of ſuch men as lay; 
'(when a farmer rears. a colt, and breaks it to 
make it fit for ſale) © The farmers ride ſuch i 
© horſes, with high 150 e "a. Fun 89 _— 


1 * road f for hem d. 100 4; 399390 ee e 
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And if: a 2 3 to ſqueeze | 4 lemon b 

| once a year, it is an unpardonable offence. This 

ſteward ſays, His horſe ſhies ſo at the lemon 

* kins, that he cannot get near t the door.“ And. 

 vhen he lets a farm, he las let it ſo dear, that he | 

thinks it neceſſary to ſay-to'the young farmer, ® If. 
« 70u 80 home and "wif hard and fart. hard, you. 


et 7 "0s 


gh for him. 


dt 1 | 
may get & living.” I believe I may ſey with 
the greateſt propriety, that the ſame young may, 


by ſo doing, could get a better living without the 
farm than with it. And therefore would aſk 


"4 * you, Gentlemen, whether farmers ought to be ſo 


treated, or whether this is the right way to en- 


1 15 85 to 1 55 e value of 
re?" | 


4 
- 
J 


5 "tis to e 1er tell Shit are uſed 
1 0 part of the kingdom; but I have heard 
chat in Wales the ploughs are on fo bad a'con- 
ſtruction, that they cannot hold them themſelves 
to plough the land as it ought, without a a driver, 
And I am informed by a perſon, a very good 
ploughman, who went into that country, that our 
| e r could ny uſe men" 


1 haps this Tarmiaty in Somerſerthive underſtand 
W better than to employ a driver; for ve 
; are at no o fuch bed e in our 3 


7 N — 


e eee ee the methods of 
letting farms; which he ſo juſtly cenſures in this and a former letter, 
are very great diſcouragements to Agriculture: And of ſuch land 
ſtewards as he has here deſcribed, we can only ſay, that the fewer 
there are of them, the better it will be'both for the proprietors 
and the renters of farms. As there are no olaſs of men more uſe- 
ful, there are none who. deterrence. eee the e 


4 


— 


3 | = | 5 5 . 


As to manures, thole hi will wares. 
enrich one ſort of land will be of no ſervice to 


where there i is a great ſimilitude to all appearance | 
in the ſoil. Therefore, different experiments are 


neff. and chat on ſmall pieces for trial. 
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Greens on » Rhubarh, and ins Culture Fe Pun: 5 
® | [From the late Dr. + Joay PorarxatLs. 9 


2 3 - 


\ GuNTLEMEN,. * 5 8 0 - 


TERY ſoon afier 1 ere your „ 's 

letter, I was' ſeized with a diſorder which 
tendered me; incapable of- attending to any thing 
but my own ſituation. J am noy ſomewhat better, 
md hopes in 8 = to recover. my uſual N 

/The Rhubarb. which has 5 chen Ses . 
in this country, as the true officinal Rhubarb, is 
undoubtedly the Rheum Palmatum. From the 


> iA 


en E R from 


"= 


another; and this happens frequently to be a fact | q 25 


\Ppearance of the root when properly cs and 


”" 


„ * [ 242 E | _ 


from its effects when uſed as a medicine, it PIE 


to approach very near to, if it be not really, the 


Rhubarb of the ſhops. | Many trials have been 
made of it, and the reports of it are in its favour, 
Yet I own 1 have my doubts, and think it would 


ſcarcely be adviſeable to recommend a gen 


culture of 1 it. 


There is ſomething i in the native foil "che im- 


| parts a virtue to plants which they ſomerimes do | 


not W in other places. i# 


Of all the objects of CREE in this c 


| ſhould leaſt of all be diſpoſed to promote the cul- 
ture of drugs. What virtues they have, if they 
are good, we know pretty well; but as there is 
nothing more difficult in the courſe. of practical 


ſcience, than to aſcertain the virtue or preciſe 
effect of any drug, ſo we may conſider that which 
is raiſed in an unnatural or different ſoil, as a me- 


dicine of untried virtue. It may be the ſame with 


that which we import; it may, however, be diffe- 
rent in ſome latent circumſtance, and more or 


leſs operative, and muſt therefore ſubject practi- 


tioners to the riſque of diſappointment, or the 
ſolicitude of attending numerous experiments, 


Lo when they have- already a medicine at ſs of 
whoſe elves ey are pretty certain. it 


We 


Lond 


4 % 


We have three different markets, from a af. 55 

vhich we may always hope to be tolerably well Xi 
| ſupplied with this drug; from Turkey, Ruſſia, hs . 
and the Eaſt-Indies. The kinds are in ſome re- e, 
ſpect e bats the differences are . 

eee e 


In all FRY important articles which: can bir” 
niſed better and cheaper than thoſe we import, 
by all means let us cultivate. them, and with aſſi- 
duity. Whatever other nations can raiſe and ſell 
cheaper than we can do, and are willing to ex- 
change for « our manufactures, let us import from 
abroad. Ko bis i is the - balls, of * 1 and 
ECONOMY... . 


* 
* 


Be pleaſed to 8 this . 25 to e 3 . 
imple pertinent queſtion, ec believe that 1am, 
| mth . Ws 
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* 5 von friend, l 
My OHN FOLHERGILL.” 


Landon, Jan. T2, ine. 
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IBy a Gentleman of Bad-, beo 


" Kats 
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SIR, 


Wt: a defign to promote the We af the 
Society, 1 take the liberty of c communi. 
cating to you a thought which ſome. time "[ince 
occurred to, me reſpecting the culfivation of Po- 
tatoes! | It ſtruck me, that to {ele the very Prime 
part of a crog might be a probable: means of pre- 
: venting that genetal Aiſeaſe known under the 1 
name of the Curl, and which is a ſure prognoſtic iel 
of a poor, vs en _ 4 oo 


5 


— rr 
wt 4 is td 


© Many ſchemes ber been pls oled as key t to * 
remedy this evil, but hitherto without ſucceſs; pla 
nor have I obſeryed; that any one hs recom- ind, 

| mended this method, which to me, at firſt light, BY like 


«ls EOS er EN W ©: 

| 8871 ET ee ſale 

Intelligent farmers are particular; and er even cu- | the 

rious, in the choice of their ſeed-grain. But in ing 


3 | reſpect to potatoes choſen, for e they's are tot 
e the rubbiſh of che ei crop. 


- + g * 
| b 4111 RET | {5,0 | Upon 
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1 


Upon what OE" this tal ts 3 it 
i hard to ĩmagine: unleſs it he to ſave the eee 
FIN trouble of eee fer, 135 5 


* 5 5 * 
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e 3; £45 "4, Lift . 


2 "The ſeed- Pot e faved in. like manner from 


— WM 


the crop. of-this rubbiſh,-it appears obvious, muſt 
be continually degenerating, till at length they 
vill no more anſwer the trouble and expence of 


ceſſity of purchaſing their ſeed potatoes at an æx- 


penſive rate from diſtant parts of the kingdom; i 8 
the ſupply alſo is precarioug and good { ſenſon for „ 


dating are e e loft. 3 


101 is true, 1 ppratoes ſo 3 generally 
field a fayourable crop, with a ſuitable manage- 
ment and a proper foil. But probably this ariſes 
from the very circumſtance to which I alludez | 
namely, their being the prime produce of fach 

places from whence they are brought. This is 
indeed the fact, and a very natural one; for is it 
likely that an inferior kind would be ſelected 
| for the purpoſe of ſending a great: diſtanc for 
ale, eſpecially of ſuch an article * potatoes; 
| the expences upon which, boch as e load- 


E 


3 
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to their value TY 


cultivation; / Hence farmers ard driven to the ne- 
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| Should theſe hits merit the conſideration of 
the Society, it would be ſuperfluous in me to ſug- 
peſt any mode for bringing them to the teſt of 
experiment, I can only fay for myſelf, that Lin- 
tend to prove it; and being ſome what ſanguine as 

to its ſucceſs, I meam t to be on a pretty exten- 
ſive ſcale. Perhaps I may try three or four acres 

with ſome very fine potatoes I have by __ = 
5 E of this Os from Scortiſh ons 3; 


\Þ 


Az 


Wiſhing a — fucdeſs 6 to o more - exelle 
inftirucion, I am, Sir, . 0 i 


Tour moſt ohadicat ſervant, 8 Ol 
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4 Methed of ſowing T ni: e t prom 
| the Fly from faking by 3 


1 8 Fe 


Hun lately been 9 of Mie follow- y 
11 ing diſcovery, and thinking it highly de- 
ſerving to be publickly known, I take the | liber 


of amm it to your Society. 
2 . „ Abou 


/ 


x. 


. 


1 wy 


About Iii der, take the frſt opportunity 
when it rains, or there is an apparent certainty of 
rain approaching, i to ſow your turnip-ſeed, if about 
| the full moon the better. In this caſe. neither 


* 


barrow, bruſh, nor roll, after ſowing. The natu- 


nl hear of the ground at that ſeaſon, and the 
conſequent fermentation occaſioned by copious 
rain, will give an aſtoniſhingly quick vegetation 
to the ſeed, which ina few days will be up and out. 


of all danger from the fly. At all events, ſow not 
| till it rains; it is better to wait a month, or even 
longer for rain, than to ſow (merely for the ſake 


of ſowing about the uſual time) when the ground 


is parched with heat. By the ſcorching of the 


ſun, the oil, and vegetative quality of the ſeed, are 


. exhauſted; and the few weak plants that come up _ 
will be deſtroyed: by the fly, before they can attain © 
ſtrength to put forth their rough leaves. The 2 
fly infeſt the ground Due in dry hot Wea- 5 


Pes but do no 88 in rain. 25 


* * 


6 ; 


The falling r rain vill ſufficiently waſh the turnip 
ſeed into the ground without harrowing it in, 
which, inſtead of mercly covering, too often bu- 
ries this ſmall ſeed at ſo great a 125 as chat 1 


neyer afterwards Log! above F 
Exeter. 55 0. GULLET. 5 
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153 5 Artes XLV. | 5 4 vl Tre Jica 
| 5 5 01 the 4 Arne} Ire 1 Rhubarb, 2 
Eh 5 kee e 5 15 4 f Ws 1 x wo 7 75 17 ſays 
4 3 Did not 3 N hes aca was 85 
bt „judged by : any to be the officinal rhubarh, E 

The famous Naturaliſt and Siberian Traveller, 


M. Paixas, ſeems to have determined the Ruſia | and 
rhubarb: to be the Rheum Palmagum ; ; and that the Fang 

We Chineſe rhubarb i is thEſpecies which Linneus once | old 

1 32 thought t to be the true rhubarb, and deſcribed a5 Ks 
uch in che Amenitates Acadenice, under the 2 


of Undulatum,, % :” 

2 "4 A081 Baer $72 eee can 

8 4 have difficulty to believe that Mon. IF s: but 
intelligences on this ſubject are not to be de- | pri 
pended on; though, indeed, it is' not ſtrafige, its 
that two or more ſpecies of the ſame genus ſhould - 

| | fort 


produce roots but little different in their powers; 
which is the caſe in the-inſtance before us of. che per 
Palmatum and Undulatum, if one may depend on 33 
letters and authors. And 1 bave been informed, 

| that theſe two ſpecies, planted near each other, . 
will produce a mongrel plant, the, ſeeds of which Ma 
are not fertile; and 7 ſhould not be furprized ta to 2 

/ _ hear that the rot of chi vb excelled that of 


2 eh SET at 
OO WITS: ID „mien, 
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 Beno10s, the” lateſt ater on | the Materia 1 5 5 
1 lica that is come to my hands, tells us, that the 
1 Chineſe get up their rhubarb roots in winter. He 
umſelf adviſes the taking them up in autumn, and 
85 they wy 0 be. eleven or evelye Four ola. 5 
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young roots are more purgative 
older ones are more Mp '® 
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Experimentyaaly can Wa what ſes 

the year is preferable to take up che roots in. * 
cannot ſpeak from any knowledge on this ae, 5 
but ſhould incline to give it in- favout of The 
ſpring, or the time before the plant begins to pum 
its leaves; though Tam ſenſible that this will not 
hold in theſe bulbous or tuberous kinds, which 


om a new root 6 ets as ſoon as dhe ant is 
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On the Culture and Beruf of a new Geri * 

Hosſe- Beans * . Holland. 

+, GENTLEMEN, 0 canes oa 3 

N the 12th of March laſt, L from 
a Member of your Society, two quarts of a 

new kind of ſmall horſe-beans, ſent him from 

Holland. They weighed- exactly four pounds. 
Ass I did not receive them till all my other beans 


"were planted; I had but little t time to N wa | 


land for this experiment. 


8 
x — 


Tube FE Lfixedion Was part of a very large 
field intended for turnips, and meaſured nearly 
forty<five perches. As it was very long and nar- 
row, the ſoil varied greatly, one end being 
heavy ſand, apt to run together and bind, when 
much rain ſuddenly follows the time of working 
it. The other end I am quite at a loſs to name, 
it being a rude compound of clay and rugged 
ſtones, whoſe ſurface for roughneſs reſembles a 
_ cinder, and greatly obſtructs the point of the 


ſnare in ploughing. In general this land is very | 
wet, but this ſeaſon ſo dry, that it was'ploughed 


with great difficulty; and this part only had a 
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ſmall cage of. e in conſideration of its 2 
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The n was a Ebert Ruble r in | 
bein Chriſtmas, and on the r5th of Marck 


ridged up in order to be planted, which was per- 


formed on the 17th with the chain in rows three 
links and a half diſtant, and two links from bean 


to bean i in the rows; for they. were planted. ſingly, 


ſo that a ſpace of ſeven ſquare links, or three 


| ſquare ler, was alloned to each bean. = 


When 8 fix inches high, 7 257 were © hoed, 5 
and earthed up a little, but in a very bad manner, 
the ground. being. rough and hard, W ren- 


dered the work 1 tedious. VVV 


1 5 but notwithſtand- 55 

ing they poſſeſſed ſo large a ſhare of the ground, : 
the beans. were in general five feet high, having 
from twenty to ſeventy. pods on a ſtalk... I counted 
the number from one ſingle bean, and found them 
to be 114, which, allowing on an average t three 


beans and a half to a 8 is 399. 5 BI TDY we 


The crop was cut'on \ the 28th of. N but a 
being very green, they were continued in the 
feld to the th of September, and were then in 


"4 


VVV 
fine order. I had them threſhed about ſ weeks - 
ago, and they yielded thirty-five gallons Win- 
cheſter meaſure, and weighed 296 1b. nett of fine 
beans, not much the worſe for being cut ſo geen, 

though L _— — WP MT: eu 
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Wt of whe ſeed than to that of the land, a nnch 
leſs quantity was ſown than might have been 
raiſed on the ſame ſpace of ground. And as little 
benefit was likely to be derived from tillage or 
manure, I flatter myſelf the air might in ſome de- 
gree ſupply the deficiency by Rirengthening 4 the 
| bloſſoms, and en 8 1 


- 


But whoever has {malt experiments of thi 
kind, lies under greater diſadvantages than would 
attend them on a larger ſcale, eſpecially where the 

proportion of ſeed is ſo ſmall, that every grain 
deſtroyed by vermin, c. is miſſed. And alths' 

ſeventy-foiir for one is a great increaſe, yet fifteen 
buſhels and a half 1 70 zere is not- Fan 


1 of beans. Rog a 95 5 . 
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5 1 ſpeoies af beans in general, 


to be a great bearer, and hardy, as the dry wea- 
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As this Bana puts forth- a firong: ſtalk, and | 


ſhoots: high, it will require to be planted thinner 
than others, and as early as poſſible; otherwiſe E 
fear that in wet ſummers it would not ripen in 


due ſeaſon for a wheat crop. to follow, OM 


on moiſt land. Perhaps a 8 o nd. Þ 
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AVING- lately read Dr. TISssOr's letter * 
M. Hz zen; in anſwer to N. LaucugEr's 
Testi on Bread and Bread - cori, gratitue 
emed to require not only an acknowledgment 
| of that great man's abilities, but alſo the juſt 
tribute due t the« pbilanthropy vf His amiable 
| Upoſition, which renders him ev r. ſtudious to 
VVV . 
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promote the good of mankind. Not forgetting, 
at the fame time, the thanks due to the Bath 
Society for their laudable attempt to encourage, 
extend, and promote, the knowledge of "Arts fo 
univerſally beneficial * as em of "AY 
e 8 ie ee 5 x 10 Hair 
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One cannot thay vas ſurpriſed fas e great 
man ſhould enter into the minutlæ of a ſcienceſo 
remote from that of his profeſſion, with ſuch ar 
curacy and diſcernment; for how much ſoe ver he 
may have miſtaken ſome hiſtorical paſſages rela- 
ting to the ſubſect, his reaſoning from facts and 
experience are certainly juſt, 4 applies as trbly 
to the practice of Great · Britain, as the country in 
which he wrote. The following remark is very 
important and jut, and well worthy the practical 
farmer's attention here, well in FOE 
| He e py 


” a 


oy. 


I am -perfoaded from the beſt Treats? on 
CEconomics, from the obſervations. comimunicar 
to me by perſons fully experienced in this matter, 
and from the ſoundeſt philoſophical — 
that in ſowing leſs corn, and putting the remain- 
der of the lands to ſome other culture, there would 
be as much grain reaped, and 5 uy r 

uſefu] nnr e we 
= Had 
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nin fact, that in ſome years, when 2 


17455 1 


Hi this gentleman nt Rudicd the 
«conomical ſtate of Agriculture in theſe our 


countries, he could not have pointed out more 
directly an evil which has long militated againſt | 
| the general intereſt of Great-Britain ; I mean that 


of giving encouragement to the planting of more 
wheat than could be diſpoſed of, without layirg. 


2 heavy tax upon the people at large;, and not 
only at a price tos by which the community have 
| been great ſufferers, but greatly in many inſtances 
| 2gainſt the intereſt of the farmers themſelves, 


who. have been induced to depart from their 
uſual routine of cops, to plant wheat in lands not 
proper for that grain, and to neglect thoſe which 


it would have borne. with great advantage; by 
| which both their own intereſt, and that of the 


public, have been greatly injured; for it is a ber- 


0c ,o0ol. have | 


been paid for bounties, we have been obliged to 


import oats to the amount of 300, oel. amount- 


ing together to 700, ol. A ſum: conſiderably | 


above half what the wheat was ſold for, nor” 
it actually ſtood che aer in above three.t times 
he e 
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vriters on the ſubject, - that. whatever article ok 


commerce is exported. a at a price below what it 
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Kands the grower or mönufacturen in, areal ſub- 


ſtantial loſs muſt be ſuſtained/by ſomebody... Nom, 


YL ſuppoling the average Toſt of wheat to the farmer 
u four billings, a buſhel, and it be exported at 


F 129g ſhillings, there is a:loſs of- twenty-five per 
cent. in the; firſt inſtance z and ſeven-pence half- 
penay per buſbei given by che bounty amounts 


to above twenty per cent. more, together above - 


borty-ſive per cent. loſs: whereas, if kept til 
the next year only, it probably might have ſold 
for ſo much gain, as often would have been the 


caſe. Bun this. is e the fifſt. e 


this ber. 215 03 ee 
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practiee purſued by the wiſe Kuiock, (as be; 
I ſuppoſe very juſtly, calls him) wiſhes him to 


add ſome. ns ey amendmgncs to his 


an e mod aan nn a3ad | 
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.. eie ſow ne ak rye: The im- 
propriety of this e is eee to =O: 


e 4 0 Qt 15 N 
| | ach; Never to let 8 ſtand too Je 1 


is mon; , becauſe it has been fully proved, 


d ben a , asg to. animals, when it 
comes ways and ſecond! gs as the bloſſom 
2522 | 4 : dope | 
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| crop of every kind is the beſt. - Therefore in hay 


| and fodder, quantity: in general is preferred to qua- f 
 lity. Often the former has ſo much the preference 3 
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eaſe contrafts' a rank diſagreeable fmel} that —_ | 
ever be entirely removed in the curing. And 


js Poa 
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roots, which impoveriſhes the land. This chene 
not leſs certain than the former, -i i in” general 


little attended to by the farmer; indeed moſt of 


them act in direct repognaney to it, ſor it is a 
maxim almoſt univerſily receives chat the largett | 


of the latter, that che deſire of a large erop pro- 


eraſtinates the cutting till the hay is ſpoiled, and 
in fact the whole grap 
| an chat i 1 — 


; for is. 199 ofien h- 
* e 136 8 TIF ; 
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5 (pecking 2 may with qual 5 
| ſpecies of which wheeher MS; 2 actificial; | 
| intended for fodder, is in the higheſt degtet Bx 
| perfoction for that purpoſe when theiplatits are in 


bloom. They then contain all che virtues of ebe 
plant in its Higheſt perfedtion ; and one load cut -- 


| chat ſeaſon, if well cured, is worth more than 


wo that: ſtand till the flowers. are ' drapped, the _ 
bottom turned: yellow,” and: dying, which in that | 


if in that ſtate bad weather thould happen, tht 5 
P 8" OE. 
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1 would. A adviſe every 106 eſpeciath 
5 at who make hay for their own conſumption, to 
cut as ſodn 286 the graſs i is fairly in bart hn if the 


weather will IF wy means l 4h & 
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His laſt Fo is appetit bey which te 
quyires ſome conſideration. He recommends the 
keeping a greater number of ſheep.” This muſt 
ever be determined by the nature of the ſoil, and 
the extent of the farm. He cautions againſt 
keeping them too hot, which is certainly right, 
for in extreme hot weather they ſuffer greatly. 
But it does not follow, as he afferts afterwards, 
upon the authority of Monſ. p'AvszrTON, “ that 
ſheep ure neither hurt by cold nor by ſnow, nor Nag 
ram. That they ſeldom ſuffer by a dry cold, V 

though very ſevere; is very certain; nor by ſnow, ou 
unleſs it continues ſo long as to injure them, by 
depriving them of their food ; hut heavy or long - 
continued rains are certainly very injurious to 
them, eſpecially to lambs in October and No- 
vember, when the winter rains ſet in. Of the 
truth e e eee 
7 ſervation,” 0 : 
. ; E e 
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and made ſeveral experiments upon them, hut 


1 . 1 


vonſhire, to ſpend a few weeks with à gentleman 


who cultivated his own eſtate.” In October, whiew 
the cold rains came on, for many days running, 


he had one or more young ſheep or lambs brought 
in, either dead, or in a dying ſtate. They were 
one and all much ſwoln in the body; without any; 
other viſible difference from thoſe that were well. 


In the field; I obſerved, they were much inclined 


to lie Rill, till rouzed and put up. Thad ſeveral 
of them brought home and laid by the fire- Hide, 


without ſucceſa. At length; I had two or three 
of them opened, · to ſee if I could diſcaveriany | 
—_ cauſe; of their malady. All the viſcera 


. appeared to be ſound and perfeR without any the 


leaſt ſign ra e TO e beer 
vas greatly ſwoln. „ of zo 
. 111 8 * 3 Ee. Ta! re 


When the knife abe 1 the bey, Mes de 


out a great quantity of rarefied air, with a conſi- 


derable noiſe, upon which the body immediately 


fell to its natural dimenſions. As no unſound - 


neſs appeared in any of the viſceru, I conceived 


| the expanſive E Probably ihe Age 


tion, occaſioned; by dhe re common at 
that ſeaſon, 1 _ I found the diſorder 
7g . „„ 
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miles around, . 
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proper to let them out in the morning. This 


it, eſpecially. if the floor: were covered. with aw ab- 


| L 260 1 
was common in Devonſhire at that ſeaſon. of the 
year, and at that titne was very riſe for many 
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Abovt day at ee ee e 


poſed to the, hid T beiliſf) tn try i we could nt 


pteſerve the remainder. by ſheltering them from 
the cold rains and damps of the night, by putting 
them into an airy barn, which was contiguous to 
the fields, 10 remain there till ĩt might be thought 


efſe&ually: anſwered the purpoſe, for not one miſ- 
carried afterwards.” In three or four days time, 


their coats, which appeared: of à waſhed fiekly 


white while they lay out, became natural healthy- 
looking yellow, and they appcared as lively and 
healthy as at any time of the“ year. 1 ſhould 
therefore hope, if this method be „ "oy 


| thouſands may be preſerved. by Its: means. 


ay I . 
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Were 14 farmer puſſaſſed of -a,-conſiderable 


| ock, I wauld: ecrtainly' erat: a proper . building 


ſor the purpaſe.. It might be done at very little 
dxpenco, and a large quantity af mamuro got from 
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i their urine and ny might 


| benliredy which would-be a great acquiſitions as 


in comtnons forithomoſbpait; it is dropped inder 
hedges, or vpontheucface:bf the land, where:the 
ſun and wind reddily-extiale its fextilixing juices, 
wur lire or o i 5 ee to the 45 | 


to! on? tts Gilde 14.00 


Such a building be as Glutery a 8 


agi ſt the ſtonthing and waſting heats of ſominer, 
as agalpſt / the unhealthy and ſtagnmting rains f 


vinter. Ia deep ve it would be a very proper 
FE place to fodder i in, and ſalt-hoks might be provided 


under its cover for the ſheep at all gimes to reſort to. 


Tris faid in Spain theſe falt-licks are common, and 
that the E ce e N in- 
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| habit, a liking to ble. . Hi 1 0 7 owe , 


Such a building Were Uo be very. aſeful 5 
large cattle, with an opening. on the moſt ſhel- 
tered ſide large thbugh för cw d run in a · breaſt 


vithout injury. It might he thatxhed end nattled 


[herdled or Karen! on the ſides and ends, which 
would be warm enough, the Carle! left at liberty 
to go in and out at pleaſure ; by: which means 
they. would , egyally, av 0id;.theoviplent hen a 
haſty, ſtarms.gf ſummer, and the nen 


ese blaſts of winter. 151 25 Vir en an it 
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bis wry is, 'perhaps,/the very beſt means o of 
[Ennio cattle healthy which are not in eonſtabt 
work, and of collecting a very large quantity of 
manure on or near the ſpot where it is to be uſtd. 
For i the dung and ſtale Which is 8 
hedges, or in the field p 17 be 
little uſe in ameliorating the foil. . 5 
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dable undertaking; 10 the! promotion of Which 
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iF- MUST: ge my long ebe in 
J makiog' you! any” return” for” the honour you 
have done me, by _—_ wy name to the liſt of 
N honorary | 
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rendering them ſources of wealth to numbers, and 
the theatre of employment to our poor W 5 
many of whom, — decline a ommerce, 


35 263 1 1 


honorary members; but the diſtance: hy reſis 
dence, added to an indifferent ſtate of health, muſt 


plead my excuſe. But in order to conyvince "ey 
that the important objtcta of your attention have 


not. wholly eſcaped mine, 1 beg leave 10 trouble 


you with a few general hints on e 
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Tbe great 3 5 good PP IT are the 
lime in all counties, and will admit of lixtle vari- 


ation. 1. 16 in lefer matters that any material 


difference ought to be made. Andi as theſe dif· 
ferences are local, they can only be Judged of 
nn ae dienten 1095 0 
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in almoſt every county are a public reprdach to 


the grand police of this nation, and evince a 
degree of ingratitude to the great Author 7 
Nature; who has bleſſed us with the means f 
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The 15 e in molke counties are Wan 


Par wp (The. graſſes moſt natural to them 
are better kinds than in elevated gt 


ound,” Thoſe | 


are re entirely ſubmited to your apo. 1 We 


— 


which, from: being gtuated . the Adden of 
rivers, ae moſt rich and ſeaſt Rable to be affected 
by drought, ſhould never be ploughed, unleſt fb 
| hemp; flax, or cole. rape. ] For corn will ſuſtam 
| drought 8 on PE Wi BEEN 


ten or twelve years. By thus treating them they 
_ recover: their rength, which, tlrrough a long 


former courſe) the land thus managed requires 


1 . 1 
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Lands that are ths fituated with reſpe& 
to height and water, are beſt for corn; but fiich 
lands aught alſo to be laid down to graſs once ih 


dourſe of plougtüng, will, in ſpite of all your ma- 
nure, become feeble and exthmiſted. | I am of the 
opinion, that if moſt arable lands were laid: to 


graſs onet in ſſx years, greater profit would atiſe 


to the farmer. For if we gampare. the produee 
of forty-adres, that are an equal number of yea 
in graſs and corn, with the ſame extent of land 
| dqual in quality, and ſucesſſively ploughed: t 
the ſame length of time, we ſhall find that (beſides 


the extra goodneſs of the: crops: gained by the 


much leſs ſeed, and. there id much leſs conſump» 


tion of corn on the farm than in the latter. To 


_ this it may be added, that every pound of ficth 


added eo the cattle fed in the graſs years, is worth 
A 88 a 
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. irs 
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A Fa to 5 public; - 1 ede lade 
1 corn, and graſs alternately, the crops of corn ate 


duced n ſoeiet . 6 AH 
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e 18 raiſed on a foil u | 
vinter grain ought to: be the principal 


0 the farmer”s| attention. For; on duch dee e 
the natural wetneſs of our winters will often ren- 


| &f it almoſt impoſſible to get the land ih à pro- 
Lo condition tobe well: ploughed : for ſpring 


TH 
corn. >». + 


The Lincolnthire barley will anſwer very 
+ WH el! fown on 4 Winter eee pere boa 
4 | one kind hay N 5 5 29 144 246 477 
i 1 
> 
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in every "ce Wie obs En 
boy graſt ſbeds wich the laſt crop. This mirthod 


d do. The reaſon bf this is evident, As: 


re employed only a;part' of the year, he r 
hos N __ WET ee 


2 * 4178. 9162: e ba 15 „ 8 715 Cs bay 
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only: one-fourth better than on lands always „ | 
corn this plan is far the moſt beneficial;/and-pro» - 


| will enable the farmer to del in wad to brerd a 
| larger number of cattle than he otherwiſe could ; | 
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1 The dent for cep be, af atm | 
| ployments, the moſt important; and the mot ho 
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the pave tf) a' ſtate may be — in⸗ 
ereaſed; but this ĩs neceſſaty to its very exiſtence; 
la proportion to the largeneſs of the 5 
eniables btought to market the more caſily is the 
manufacturer maintained of the jeſs value is h 
labour, and the lower the price of the manufac- 
ture that he works,” By [theſe means the-ſale of 
the goods made {increaſes abroad, and W 
e een at hm. 
n 0970; e 21330147 IT 30 7133 55w Rene 
Of. al ati trade, e ſo valuable zz 
corn, It is a commodity of all others the moſt 
important. A nation that ſupplies another with 
corn, makes that other pay her labourera, and con- 
2 tribute to the increaſe of her ir wes and wen 


Tbeſe are ITY truths br perhaps-the 40 
ef them" in a work of the kind you are about 
to publiſn may not he wholly uſeleſs. 3805 H, 


Blu Ede 2 D a $1162 Jo 4 +307 14247 77 5 2466 
Wherever Agriculture flouriſhes in the greateſ 
reedb 8s generally carried on to more ad- 
vantage by tenanta, than by the owners of lands: 
becauſe the cuſtoms of the country direct the ma: 
nagement; all depends on care, attention, and 
induſtry, and theſe are oftener found in tenants 
than in proprietors; In this. eaſe it is alſd of little 
E ee farms are large or ſmall. 
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badly wa it is e e weer 


large farms, and by che-owners of chem: 
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Imptbe en muſt firſt begin amt og men val 


property who have large farms Phe tenants of 
ſmall farms cannot run riſts, by making untrieti 
or doubtful experiments; but the tenants of large 
farms may, as they arr generally more Wealthy, 
and more capable of judging from cloſe: obſerva- 
tion. A little loſs 'by- unſucceſsful experiments 
wilt not materially init m; but — 
be expected that they will make improvements 


equal to/land-owners, who-are-leſs/influencediby 
prejudices and cuſtoms, and are better CE: 
"with INES au rte in diſtant places. F 


. 
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There appears to be a great remiſſneſs in our 
common/ farmers' general mettiod of treating their 
ſummer -fallows. After theſe have been once 
ploughed, they are: often let lie withouraiſceond = 
ploughing till many of the weeds come into 
flower, and even perfe& and ſhed their ſeeds. ' By 


this ſhameful negleR, a freſh crop of weeds is d 
ſown, and occaſion u great deal: of future labour. 
Many farmers indeed take conſiderable ren 


are at much expence, to clear their lands of weeds. 
when 9 e ien, ake much 
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their veryrdungbilla, one would be apt to think 


rum with thiſtles: and yet they fuffer them to be 
nrinkally Foun with abis per nieibus weed; rather 


manta ry ther days in Cutting: them down on 
the common beſore tht᷑ ir ſacs vipen. da truly 


AIs che eee a8 them 


1 266 
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nave to preyent their ſeeding. \Indeeds b this 


negzlec being fo gener. and extendiag even © 


they forget, or re ae that weeds bring from 
them complain this dirs — 
to comment. that-/aboltnd: with thiſtles) ane bver- 


than ie at the triſling expencè of employinga poor 


riciculen is ſuch gontluct! Nor is it laſo ſo to 


Aut chair Aus gdills m main covered with tllille, 


:Socks, And many ther weeds, til they have all 


ſhed their eds 0 


lands with them when the manure is . 
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The fame may ee eee 


tiaies of them to ſtand and ſhed their (ſheds, maſꝶy 
uf which the wind ere e 
eee „ „ Yo wn: 57 ee 
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A be Hriods hlt Bee Don as ne Hed 


would be woll Tephid by the aſhes. Have known 
poor mij +h'this county, who, during the mondlis 


| o_ July, Auguſt, and September, have rarned 


ae 1 * 


our 
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| every plant more or leſd; and the farther it is a 
| vanced in its growth, che more froff injures 1 * 
A degree of froſt deſtr 56e a plant of wheit when 


needs are burnt withour being ſuffered deine ; 


xe vety ine manure; eſpecially for cold wer ban, 


obſerve you have very judiciouſſy offered a pre- 
mium on ne 17 K __ re et m5 5 


en A e 722 11 
1 | * ; | 8 „ 
142 1 ES 2 ES * 15 n 0 53 rhe "er 
7 he praiice of. en wheat has öf late WES 


years increaſed i in many places, but not much with 1 5 


| us although in he few inſtances ccied it has ſue- 
ceeded very well. T his method has one advan- 


| tage, ta wit, that of affording time ſor the land 


to receive the influence of froſts, and to be got 
in finer tilth than it could Be if ſown in autumn. 


The plants are ſeldom fc ſo vigorous, but the ears 1 


xe as well · filled, and the grain as large, as When 


ſboyn in Oktober: or November. This, on tlie 


whole, ſeems. an advantage; for. if early ſowing 155 


be a means to increaſe the bulk of the ſtraw, it | 
muſt for the uche reaſon leſſen the quantity of | 


grain. Nor is this alt; Autumn ſown wheat i is in ; 
greater danger by ſpring froſts. The froſt 5 


der or in the ear, which affecks it very little * 
the inter- 97.7 Wolle 5 * At 7664 4.96 99 1 9 5 N * 
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„ I Biol the beſt-ſeaſin ſot ſowing heat in au- 
| »tumm, is from: the 1ſt of October to the goth of 
November. After that time there is great danger 

ol being interrupted hy heavy rains or froſt; both 

which ate very prejudieial to the ſeed. in the fit 

ſtages of its vegetation. In proportion as the land 

is more clean and fertile, a leſs quantity of ſeed js 


neceſſary. : "The reaſons for ghis: #09. 1190) obvious 
0 ob Merten le aher, ni Staa 
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alk. on the beg Method: 0 re) rin, 
* e en os without Mature: © 
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immediately after haryeſt, to turn them wp 
with the. plough as deep as, poſſible., In order to 
do this effectually, it will ſometimes be needful 
| bor a ſecond plough to follow the firſt in the ſame 
3 furrow; which will throw the mould over, and 
'1 14 7 | 7s f bury 
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bur, 


will 


to t. 
laſti 


hi 
ing 
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bury the Kcubble e thisicaſe chere _ 
will be a new ſoil upper | 


Jer 

th lasting benefit from t he ſun; the lain ren 
ot, W fofts, than it otherwiſe could do, "as thereby it . 
n attract a greater quantity of tlie nutrition 
which theſe afford. The ſtubble and weede, be. 


17 much ſooner rot than when juſt eovered. Ih this 
ate che ridges will lie high, and if the land be 
5; wet or of the brick- earth kind, vin be full 90 


* clots or e . 3 aa, 
N No time "GUT" as ow vs loft 17 delaying: to 
1 | render this ous turned Y BY. 4 fine as harrow- 
| particular my 
19 lama will be. called in neon numbers. 
Common farmers, will ſay, “ To what 1 
ais all chis expence and labour, hen, if, a 
land be ſuffered to lie in its rotigh.. 
WH © through the winter; the froſt and the rains ill 
« do the work for you — But this is. the language 


of the 1 and the PEE e a 7 
man only. 
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Iam 8 by 1 experiments, cloſe 
| obſervation, and plain, reaſoning,omknown:fafts, 


that lands which are. made fine * _ 


1 


— . —— — . ͤô:ꝛ Vere” 
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to the air, will receire rde, ab each more 


ing by this method of ploughing buried en ; 
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froſt and winter rains come on, will receive a much 
| CEE EEC wy 


| It che len be ihk in a mußh Hate, there is ſl 
FR a e the rains and froſt to affect more 
than the outſide of the large clods or lumps: the 
outſide will indeed be pulverized, but the middy 
of the lumps, wherever they are large, will be 
found nearly in the ſame hard iff ſtate as when 
turned up by the plough. Hence it muſt appe; 
to every one, that in this cafe the benefit of i 
winter rains, and froſts, on lands thus le os 
partial ; and the conſequence is, that harrowing 
it in the ſpriag, when theſe are over, is tod late 
for its receiving the benefit. which would. have 
accrued from them, and the N of N 
is not ſo vigorous. 


928 


But to make winter fallows as fine" as they can be 
in autumn, and then ridge them up in that pul- 
verized ſtate, is acting moſt agreeably to nature. 
The greateſt poſſible quantity of ſurface is by this 
means expoſed to the armoſphere ; ; and the ſand is 

leſt in a tate wherein the rains and the froſts ate 
moſt eaſily admiſſible. They will then penetratt 
and eres the whale mals i» a router depth. . 


— r formed 
into/a large hard clod, pomially, on account of its 


bulk 


1 „ 


h bulk and e (with is u f Wund to bs. 

1 the caſe) it is evident that the ſame clod broken 

into four parts would be thereby penetrated four 

times us much, or, in other words, four times ae N 

1 quantity of earth would be affected by it, and Un 

| athaw be eee, For we find, that after the | 
breaking up of a ſevere froſt, all the ſmall clods 

c crumble eaſily into poder; while the large — 8 

te only made ſmaller by the eee off * „ 
. ee to a e de. 


n 1 75 3 } 4 * 
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V this hip Norge which I kv recom- 
wended, the worn-out ſoil being turned in, the . 
ſecond ſtratum or freſh earth is now uppermoſt ; 
and having, by being made as fine as it J 
"autumn, been expoſed to the air, the t | 
| the froſt during winter, is thereby fweetened an | 
cleanſed of its impurities, and thus become a new 
freſh fertilized earth, in 1 * the * polka tate tor | 
een c fo gn t9 
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5 fy e will WES, bien to mis me- 
| thod, on account of its being attended with a little 
extra expence: But I-wiſh them to confider, EM 
that this expence is more in appearance than 
reality; for leſs labour is requiſite in the ſpring} 
ind /etondly, har it will be wa pl drr oy _ 
| goodneſs of ſucceeding erops. L e120 

Vor. VVV | About 
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About ſeven years ſince I made a ela 
een of this Kind on a field of ten acres, the 
ſoil of which was equal as poſſible in goodneſs, 
The one half of this field I left, after ploughing, 
in its rough ſtate, the ſurface being covered with 
large hard clods. The other half T made as fine 
as poſſible by harrowing with ox harrows, and 


beating in pieces the hardeſt and m clods 


which the harrow. would not break. 9 915 
In the PN > 15 Lhad cee was much 
finer, without any additional labour, than I could 
render the other (which was left in its rough ſtate) 
by repeated harrowings; ; for the rain and the froſt 
not having penetrated the middle of the large 
| clods, they had received. no benefit therefrom, 
and were as. hard as ee being only leſſened 
in ſize. rk ale er er) 5 1 

1 PN the whole field with barley. the laſt 
week in April, and threw nine pounds of. broad 
clover in with it. . On harveſting it, I kept the 
crops ſeparate : The part left rough produced 
ö twenty-four buſhels per acre; the other. thirty- 


one; the latter by much the fineſt ſample;; The 


crop of clover next year was equally in favour. of 
the method I am recommending, bring! healer by 
near half a ton per acre, - | 


5 
R a 


1 be 


| On 1 
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ve. The e. extra Sehe on this part Gary by EY 
he ay ſhillings per acre; the extra produce yielded 
6. m extra aer of mo e chan twenty ON py 
th * BOTS: TY x 
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On the ape ve Uri 2 of, Oxen and Hae 
in Huſbandry. 
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| ning facts to your e e — 1 e 
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my occupation, and having found the expence of 
horſes very great, I determined, ſomewhat more 


N 225 there was not an ox worked in this county; 


| Roogham, near Bury, Saen Der. 1. 1. 4 i 


Wee oe r e 


. one of your Series to lle High-Sheriff iy PE, 
reſpected the comparative utility of horſes 
and oxen in huſbandry, I wiſh to ſubmit che 1 3 


Abet five years ago, 1 5 forks: 140 into 


than two years ago, to make trial of oxen, and 
bought one pair, At that time, I am almoſt cer- 


T 2 1 5 e - 


1 1 1h) 


on which account. my workmen ako mu el 0 


pin, the trouble of breaking them, of their * ing er. 
TER e e we uſe of them. 4:4 7; "oi X 
we ks 


At laſt 1 was 8 e to o ſeleft a la- 
bourer, who, chough totally unuſed to them, was 


willing to take proper pains to break them. By pl 
his good treatment and temper, they ſoon became plc 
tractable, and as handy both at ee and he 
. wan . . T thi 
Being well catisfied 1 mich wir: ee 921 
reſolved to diſpoſe of all my draft horſes, and 


ſubſtitute oxen in their ſtead. I have nom com- | 
pleated my plan, and have not a ſingle cart-horke; 
but the work of my farm (which conſiſts of up- 
wards of one hundred acres: of arable land, and 
, bac: of paſture and wood) is performed with eaſe 
by fix oxen ; together with my ſtatute · duty on/the 


high-ways, timber and corn, carting, harrowing, 

rolling, and every part of rural buſineſs. TV che 
are ſhoed conſtantly; their harneſs is exactiy the WWF no 
ſame as that of horſes, (excepting the neceſſary the 
alterations for difference of ſize and ſhape) they ore 

are drove with bridles, and bits i in their mouths, WWF 
and anſwer to the ſame words of the ploughman WF 
or carter as horſes, and as readily. A ſingle man M 
the 


holds the n and 85 a 1 of .oxen with 
p | 7 reins; 
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% YT PE e ls acre bel, 
* | every day, and In lefs than eight hours time; 1 
baliere chey wilt de it in feved, bur T would not 
ol offer more than 1 know rhey' ft: 


l la. | 1 127 A: : 8 n 7 55 | 7 2 Vs 25 91 > 
was if 1 haye a mall pt de; in which the trees are 


| planted in rows ten feet afunder; the intervals = 

' ploughed by a ſingle ox with a ere ra and 
he is drove by the man who holds it. I. mention 
ps: as ay IEICE of 17 95 Wo 8 2 


Jy 53 . % 4 
id 
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0 oxen go in a cart 1 or one, tec 1 
or more, in proportion to the load. Four oxen will 
draw eighty buſhels of barley; or oats, in a wag- 
| gon, with eaſe; and if they are good. in their 044 
* travel AS 1 as Regs wel the oC e load. 


16 bd out 900 8 al af: oats” 
vith only three oxen; and one öx with "wa 
duſhels in 2 light cart; which 1 think of all others 
the beſt method of carriage. MY wörkmen are 
now perfectly reconciled to the uſe of oxen; WF 


the following reafons determine m me eto SIO chem 


— 


| greatly to horſes.— V 


Mine never eat corn or meal of any ſort. During 
the Ow they are kepe? in Fee: order for work 
* 3 JJ 


c WES 
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DR 


11. They ou 1 leſs ee 


| n 1. 


upon Hm, with turnips, ca . „ Or, e 
for want of either of the three latter, I allow. oge 
peck of bran a day to each ox, whilſt in conſtant 
work. When my ſtraw is finiſhed, and, the ſpring 
advances, they eat hay; and if they work harder 
than common in the ſeed. time, they have, bran, 
| beſide. When the vetches are fit to mom and 
give them in the ſtable, they have nothing elſe. 
After the day's work in the ſummer, they haye 
a ſmall bundle of hay to eat, and ſtand in the 
ſtable till they are cool, and are then turned into 
YE Ware, S 7 1 gs es "bd 
1 am of opinion, that the 1 
expence in, keeping a horſe 3 ox, 3 
condition for the ſame conſtant work, is rs 
four Shs . 3 5 8 
1 ly. The ng of. a horſe 1 every 7 year 
after he is ſeven years old; 3s and. i 1s. ſcarcely. any 
thing if he is blind, incurably lame, or very old. 
But if an ox is in any of thoſe ſituations, he may 
be fatted, and ſold for much more than the fit 
purchaſe; and will always far ſooner after . 
than before. 
A They. are not ſo liable to neſs as pork, 
I have never Had one. indiſpoſed. 
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7 ati Homes (eſpecially thoſe badge ng 1 1 


gentlemen) are frequently rode by ſervants with - 


out their maſter's knowledge, and W by ; 


„ en, are in no rad. lh of this 77 roll 
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19097 A quite ur bf 0 oxen 10600 make et rg 


and conſequentiy all other mear, more plentiful; 
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Fei n think woold de a e 4 
e 


That it may not be gi that a pair or oxen |» 
vill plough an acre. of land in a day only upon WE 
very light ſoil; I muſt add, that the greater part 


of my arable: land is too heavy to grow turnips to 


advantage. When my lighter lands are in fine 
tilth, I make uſe t a double plough; a ſingle 


man holds it, and drives one pair of oxefs and 8 
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1 am Jo aware, tha the method py working 
onen with a yoke ſparey a conſiderable expence in, 
the article of harneſs; but they move ſo much. 
more freely with collars, and can be uſed with ſo 


much more advantage fingly by thelarter method, 25 
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b that T, think. it far eee 
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After experience has inclined ah to give the 


| Preference to oxen, I will not omit in my account 


the only materiti lneonvenience F have found in 


| working - 
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| 3 75 ; which is, they are e in 
ſmoeigg, at leaſt: I have found them ſo in this 
. » country; and, I believe, c chiefly becauſe my ſmith 
never ſhoed any. before. I have them confined j in 


the ſmith. However, 1 think this diſadrancage 
_ amply recompenſed by more material advan 


have worked oxen, the better I have been {atisfied 4 


1 low progreſs which the Drill. Eben 


fince Mr. Torl's time, has principally been owing 
to the want of Proper Fills ploughss” there being 
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a pound whilſt they are ſhoed, and a man attends | 1 


and can with great truth afürm, that the 1901 
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Sir 1 on 1 having very politely han | plot 
the Society a complete Model and accurate Drawing of plot 
| * a Drill-Plough of his own chnſtruttion,. for ſowing the 1 
different Kinds of Grain, Was pleaſed alſo to commun. MP 
A cate chere with the nene Is be 7 C7 
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| Before” drilling can bideme i 


ploughs muſt be ſimple, and ſuch as a common . 
ploughman, accuſtomed to uſe ſtrong in rumeats, £ 
can uſe without breaking, and ſuch alſo ac Som- 


5 Mathematical accuracy, however, is not re- 
/- WT quired for delivering the ſced; for i it matters very 
1 WF little whether there be a quarter a a peck more 5 5 


er leſs a if it be delivered With tolerable re- = 


* : - ＋ _ by 
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3 e ee ee 
| fame kind with the model and drawing which ] 
| have the honour of preſenting to your Society. 
It was made by a common ploughwright, and 


ſufficiently ſtrong for any land made fit for turnips | 


or wheat. I have now uſed it for eight years, 
without its requiring any repair. It has been 
tried on very rough ground . for ſowing, in 


2 order to aſcertain its e 2 „ 


5 5 


1 6 read Nr. Fons, voth "Ig 


50 practice of the New Huſbandry, and ſome. 
other authors, who gave a more clear and diſtin 
account of the different operations in drilling than 
had heretofore been given, I wiſhed to try them, 


and to adapt my plough to ſow the quantities | 


therein directed. It Was, however, adjuſted to fo 
e , and the ſeed was not e 5 


Ga bag <del fo. proper as hi wiſted/it it 
was drilled on the ſide of a field, the ſoil of which 
was light and ſandy, and in ſuth bad order, that 
the preceding crop was a very indifferent one. It 
was therefore manured with a compoſt nt 
After 8 * manuring is was 
laid into four and a half feet ridges, then har- 
rowed and drilled with one pork and a half of 
| | wheat 


| 0 1 


wheat! on an . a quarter, which is IDW 5 
| (IE peck. and a fifth per Engliſh acre. It was 
| drilled, the ayth of October, and rolled after drill- 
The crop was late in its ee de and + 
wer backward i in * ſpring. ab h A6 


- 


March 31ſ it it was  torſe-hod o one - furrow le, 55 
rows. 1 „„ el” og | 
ic „ f oh 5: 7 
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L April I, i it was. hand-hoed and weeded . wt 
' the rows. FVV 


"25th, hot ſe-hoed agdin, ping a baron back 7 
jo the rows. 8 


May 1 ft th, hand-hoed the ſecond time. . 
- June ad, horſe-hoed from the rows. 5 ot 0 : Io 


June rath, hard-hoed che third tie. N 
Joly 14th, horſe-hoed| to Fe rows. | 


At this laſt: META A as many of the ears were 
heaters down into the intervals by wind and rain, 
a man went before the horſe-hoe, a and turned the 
ears nn into te oe e . 
The crop, whey: phage and threſhed; yielded 
me thirty-ſix. buſhels on one acre and a quarter, 
which is twenty-eight buſhels and three pecks per 
are; and the produce from one noe and a 7 
ainety-ſix for one, 


As 


2 chat on a fine loam, exquiſitely prepared, one hun- 


p . bee 

ſueh bad order; it was carefully meaſured "again; 
aid found to be right. But this increaſe; rhough 
great, was not ſo e Cie of Glaſgoy 
bad SRI ENT: *' 4 r 15 5 rt.” A 752 
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Mr. K PS 10 * Mi li imen ced fa 


dred and forry-four / buſhels have been produced ; 


| from one acre. And 1 believe, it is not knbwi at 
What the increaſe may be deten e in 
by high cultivation.” = | 2 FO INS 5 } de 
vols * aut, 1 had hos a de SE 
with potatoes, it two feet diſtance in the bon, WF ft 
which were three feet apart; and ploughed inthe Wi 5! 
it 


intervals. The land adjaining was ſown; with 
| beans and peaſe, which were a good crop; but 
thoſe ſown among the potatoes a better one/ 1 
pulled one ſtem of the beans planted with ibe 
potatoes, which had three branches riſing ſrom 
the bottom, and it produced two hundred and 
twenty- five beans. In all the trials of drilled 
beans, moſt of the ſtems had two branches, with 
many pods upon each. From theſe and other 
inſtances, I believe it is not yet known to what 
increaſe grain may be brought IR e 1 


cultivation, and manure. 5 


Hor 


. * n = &. &. 5 XR . 25.0 © << 


it is evident, from certain experience, that crops 


by making i it a or en more than i it other 
wiſe would do; and the advantage is ane 
obſervable. eve ty hoeing, by the colour of the 5 f 
grain. It prepares the ground for the next crop, 
it ar the. ſame time that 1 it inoreaſes the grow- 


* 


„Me G0 e en ehe in; dad aft” 
to receive the benefit of the influence of the 
weather, which broadcaſt has not; ant 


ir 


* 


may be drilled 12 05 years to 9 | 
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Suppoſe the crops only twenty buſhels per acre, , | 
what courſe of mee crops will give gl. an 


> 
*. 


ground in the approved courſe, there is 
the greateſt reaſon to expect as much as in the 


t, Which is twenty-eight and 
e three 


* 
Vt 


t us 1 . 


tnt quatters; and at fire fillings eu, 


| amounts to 71. 5. 9d. | 5 4 = "1 2 fy 40 150 
, | . | ' 5 74 ve. 72 7 ub 


ee may be of 00 to 1 8 
wiſh to try ee and have few _— to dis. © 


ap rent | | ie 


of „ ae 
One acre is ten chad” long, bf 660 et or 
220 yards long, and one yard broad, containing 
4840 ſquare yards. Then if the ridge be Tour 
feet ſix inches, this makes fourteen ridges; and 
three feet to ſpare, This length of 220 yall. 


[multiplied by fourteen, (the number of ridges) ” 


gives a length of 3080 yards, to which add 146 
for che ſpare three feet, and it will be 3226 Fu: 
And as two rows are drilled on a ridge, the 
number of rows will be in length 6462 yards; 
but as a deduction of 172 yards muſt be made 
for the head ridges, ſuppoſe three yards each, 
Kc. the whole length to be . wml be on 
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yards clear. OR eee en 
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"Nob; a ation 3 holds about eighty . 


thouſand grains. The quantity recommended to 
be drilled by Mr. Fox RES and others, being 


gallons, or two-thirds of a buſhel per acre, is 
nearly ſeventy- eight grains to a yard, or twenty- 
ſix to a foot. But in my experiment, by this 
calculation, 


i 257 8 1 
i it em about e grains t to a 


ſoot; which is quite ſufficient, if the ſeed: de good, Fm 


and it, be not SNPs; by vermin, j 
| Ag" of 


"Now i e the domes or r 


* oF þ "7 > + 3 


trill-plough may ſow, If a horſe walks at the rate 
of two, miles per hour, he goes ſixteen miles in 


eight hours, or 28,460 yards. As he ſows two 


ridges at once, this is ſeven lengths and two- 

thirds per acre, or 1686 yards to ſow an ws be- 

ing "ly ene, acres in a wick e 

hs" 8 

"Fa our eee are e ANDY: to, two 

ploughings. In plain ploughing they ſuppoſe the 

| ridge is ploughed with four furrows, or eight for 

| twice ploughing. The ſour horſe-hoeings are” / 


eight OT n to two ploughings. | 5 


Mr. . dire four r dene. 5 and Me. 


FORBES five. . 


Eg. In November, when the plant has four 7125 | 
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AQaly. In March, FRG . nearer As th 2 
than the former. Both an e de ſhould be 
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TER k be iat hoeiog Mr. Tlidbes ut Aires, 1 but 
MI. Fon zx adviſes it, as being of eſſential ſer. 
3 in filing che grain, and 650g trouble in 
0 making the next ſeed s. They adviſe the 

pPeötent or ſowing⸗ plough for e and 
dzmde expenoe ig calculated by Mr. . erg * 
1 3 ere, reaping: ee eng Guy 96 
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| , Bur let us opus the loin, which a are the 
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e 92925 | — o Fw 
5 2 — — are. 0 0' 
S4, one peck. and half, at 5. TY % 
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5 f | | 7 Whole expence per acre 
188 _ ® Neat: Bdinburgh. 
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With reſpect to the rent of land, and the ens 
penoe of cutting and getting in che crop, it will be 
no more chan as if the crop were ſown bande, 


Ihave the honour to be Gentlemen pe 


OT n_ humble ſervant, 7 
Rath 4782. J. ANSTRUTHER. 


P.S. You will remark, that hs double arill- 
plough ſows two ridges/at a time, the horſe going 
in the furrow between them, and of courſe does 
not tread upon ghe ground intended to be ſown; 
which with a ſingle drill muſt he the caſe, and 


toes much harm by the horſes feet inking and 
making holes in the fine ground, which retain the 


 yater, and hurt the wheat when young. 


Aries III. ; 
75 0 preſerve T urnips from Froſt. 
{By a Gentleman F armer. ] 


Mr. Rien, | | | 
* anſwer to your enquiry, wheeher we have 

adopted any method of -preferving Turnips 
ſrom the froſt; or for feeding «cattle late in the 

Val, II. N e i ſprings 


55 vere froſts as we had this laſt winter, eſpecially 


1 * 1 
ſpring; a and if fo, what thoſe methods were 7—1 
beg leave to obſerve, that nothing of this kind is 


yet come into general practice in this county. 
With reſpect to preſerving turnips from ſoch ſe. 


when there has not been ſnow enough to cover 
them, I believe it would be utterly impracti- 
cable; unleſs the turnips were drawn Ou to 
ſuch froſts, EM 


This would e on the whole never anſwer 40 bu. 
mer's purpoſe, as the certain trouble and expence 
of houſing or ſtacking them would far exceed the 
: advantage, even in a hard ſeaſon; and, in mild 
winters, would be eee, loſt. er” > 


+4 £33334 


' To preſerve them fog late ring is | ets | 
difficult an undertaking. Divers methods have "Th 
been tried; and among the reſt that of drawing 


lace 
and burying chem in fand; but this has not an- woch 
ſwered, for the following, among other reaſons :— ey 


. 


Turnips are a very juicy root; and although 
ſand be perfectly dry when thrown among them, | 
yet, when packed together in large heaps; they 
naturally ſweat and communicate a moiſture, 
which, with the het quality of; the ſand, raiſes a 
till greater heat; and as warmth and moiſture 
2 lic FBF „ e 


4 
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are two qualities which TE proniote vegeta- 
tion, che vegetation of theſe roots is the firſt 
thing that renders them uſeleſs. They will grow 
till the growing quality is exhauſted, and then, 
putrefying, Ges quite unfic for food. 


MELO) 7 


The beft ache of preſerving e * 1 F | 
heard of, and which has been tried with ſueceſs 
by ſome of our beſt farmers, is, to ſtack them 
up in dry ſtraw; a load of which is ſufficient to 
preſerve. forty tons of re. * ** N is | 
caly, and as follows: --- 


After drawing your turnice in os] cut it off - 
the tops and tap-roots, (which may be given to 
ſheep) and let them lie a few days i in the file ne 
10 weather will then hurt them, 1 


FLY 353; oP 
> et 4 3 


Then, „ on' a layer of ſtraw next the Arca 
place a layer of turnips two feet thick; and then 
mother layer of ſtraw, and ſo on alternately, till 
you have brought the heap to a point. Caremuſt 
be taken to turn up the edges of the layers of | 
ſtraw, to prevent the turnips from rolling out; 
cover the top well with. long ſtraw, and it will | 
ſerye as a thatch for the whole. 5 


In this method, as + the ſtraw imbibes ths moif. : 


ture exhaled from the roots, all hs will 
| . 2 5 


” Mi * 


1 * 7] 
ak and the turnips will be nearly ag 


If ſtra be ſcarce, old aum or ſtubble will an. 
{wer che lame. * 0 5 Sb 4114 1175 


But to ns is bie and expence, yer- 
haps furmers in all counties would find it moſt to 
their intereſt to adopt the method uſed by o 
neighbours the Norfolk' farmers, Which is, to 
continue ſowing turnips to the latter end of Au- 
guſt, by which means their late erops remain good 
in the field till the latter end of _ and often 
till the 9 295 of May. 


The aihacitites of having turnips Lag " the 

ſpring- feed is generally ready, are ſo obvious and 

ſo great, that many of our farmers {although at 

_ firſt prejudiced againſt the practiee) are now come 
Into it, and find their account in ſo de 


* 98 theſe few hins may 1 (Prove. in.any os 


uſeful, and am, 9585 all e e to the 
Bath Society » : i a 


5 vou very mole bre, 
Suffolk, : W. P. 
March, 2ſt, 2780, 15 
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good in May as when firſt drawn from the field. 
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a ms the Blight is, Potaroes;, in nit? o Com c 


good e and ta. = 125 „nn 
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034309 lis bo: 10 
NST EAD of planting potatoes at foring of 
the Jean, reverſe the cuſtom, and plant them 


againſt wintar. Plant the. roots in ros @ pretty 


good depth, and draw the earth oyer them with a 


hoe, ſe as to keep them from the froſt. At the 
ſpring of the year take down the ridges raiſed by 


the hoe, and when weeds appear, hoe the interme- 


diate ſpace hetween the rows; and when the plants 


appear, draw. up: the earth round them. Many 


people put dung in the trenches, when the pota- 


toes are planted in the ſpring; if the ſame method 
be uſed againſt winter, and Fell to n the 
roots hom Kolk. J 


1 molt; 5 ay IB | 33 


never. bloſſom well, if removed at the ſpring of 


the year. As potatoes aue n. 0 f 0063 in- 


ference may be drawn. 


This year I 3 ſeen two patches, which were 


phages lait year, and again this ſeaſon, In both | 


7 


U 3 85 theſe 


[294 1 
theſe ſpots, the ſtalks that appeared from what 


were planted this year were curled and out of 


proof, The reaſon is, they do not ſet eaſy, nor 
are they ſo well acquainted with the ground when 
planted at ſpring as when planted againſt winter, 
I imagine the month of November is the beſt time 
for an nnen we _ Woes 


What is called the blight' in potatoes, the dul 
and ſmut in wheat, and the fly devouring the 
ſeedling turnips, are generally looked upon as a 
cauſe, yet 1 am x\ clearly of __ Ly —_ 
ww | 


1 ſhall now add a few remarks on the beſt u me- 
thod to make a Cow a 1 n > e 


It is well known that the cow dias not give «Her 


milk for_ the maſter, but for her calf, I would 
therefore adviſe, that for the firſt year the calf 
ſhould go with the mother, till they both part by 
conſent. Afterwards, when ſhe calves a ſecond, 
third, fourth time, and ſo on, let the calf be taken 
from the mother as ſoon as dropt, and never * 
them come together 


In the uſual method of letting the calf ſuck the 
cow for a time, and then taking it away, the 
3885 | ©, an 
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vine Me in hopes of ſeeing her young 
one again; but in a few days her udder gets 


hard, and ſhe cannot part with her milk freely, 


were ſhe ever ſo willing. This is one great reaſon 
why we 1727 ſo en cows 2 ou ſ Oy 
udders, * 11 it / Arier 78 


. Gy 
bo —_ Sx if *, F F 4 p * f 1 L 97 
4 7 * - 1 14 po — 1 


1 ie 


| Nor in che "loſs: confined to the firſt year only: 
for in ſome cos the hardneſs continues during 
life. Neither is the loſs confined to the milk only; 
for when the cow is fat, it will not bring ſo much 
to the butcher - by-rwenty or thirty ſhillings as if 
the udder were fine. This matter might in a few 
my be proved to 285 man's ARIAS, | 


1 any ane of 5 ein: likes: to fre 
wool] .cattle on his farm, get good heifers and Aa 
good bull. At the uſual time let them go toge= 


ther, and when the calves drop, never take them 


from the dam till they part by conſent. Try this 
method for half a dozen times, and ſee if any 
of thoſe heifers have hard naſty udders, as the 
butchers term them. If, when they calve, more 
milk ſhould be left in their udders than the calves 
can take off, let that be taken away by the milker. 
In fix weeks that trouble will ceaſe, as the calf 
by that time will take all the Mu * cow can 
give. 0 taco ad ee 2 a 


e 


E 

Query, Whether retaining the milk: is not the 

reaſon why cows: are We ts to: Rs 
ee | | 


If ar ah tithes 955 eee ſhould 8 


before her milk is gone, get a young calf and put 
it to her, in order to preſerve her milk againſt 
another year: for it is well known, if à cow goes 
one year dry; nature e e dN inn, 


* Tn 


| 'To — or nee meat e nee | 


it is cold; whether ox, cow, ſheep, or pig, let them 
de faſted a: day or two im a cool houſe. Kill them 
in the evening, and as ſoon as the ſkin is taken 
off, hang the tatcaſe between two door- ways where 
there is a current of air. Then get a fan, ſuch 
as is uſed. for winnowing corn, and place it to 
windward of the carcaſe, and let # man turn = fan. 
the whole — 1K. 45 4118 


In- the Maia the Send wil bs e 


Riff, let the weather be ever fo hot, A putre- 
faction will not immediately follow, becauſe the 


fluids are at reſt. Carcaſe butchers, and people 
that kill for the navy, would find their account 
in having ſlaughter-houſes near to ſome rivulet of 
water, where a wheel might be placed to m_ 


tw] 


fan, and many careaſes hung up at a time kor the 
_ of the wind. By this method, a conſider- 


able quantity of loſt meat might be annually pre- 


ſerved ; for in hot ſultry weather, when no > wind is 


ſtirring, 1 meat will taint before it is cold. 


G Whether this tacthod n not he found 
uſeful in putrid fevers, if a fan were introduced into 
the ſick perſon's chamber, and turned round now 
and then to clear the. xoom of ſtagnant air, and 
thereby £ give the patient a better chance, by breath 
ing n more freely ina di ferent atmoſphere? = 


This 8 ce o me while I was in the 
farming. buſineſs. A man whom I. employed to 


turn the fan was troubled with fits. He fell down 


one day, and I ordered him to be ſet upon his 
bottom with his face to the wind, while another 
man turned the fan a few times round. The man, 
although to all appearance lifeleſs, ſoon began to 
rub his noſe and mouth with his hand, and imme- 


diately « came to himſelf. 1 
* 
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| Anriciz IV. | 
02 the Us of Chalk * Sea-Weeds 


[Bya Gentleman of Kent, to the Secretaty. 1 


1 anſwer to your enquiries about the uſe of 
chalk and ſea-weeds, 1 will endeavour to inform 


you all in my power. 1335 


246 ca” e aa county is a bed of 
it. It is uſed with great ſucceſs on various kinds 


of land, as clays eſpecially, and ſands; making light 


the former, and binding the latter. We commonly 
lay near one hundred cart-loads on an acre; each 
cart- load containing thirty-two buſhels, Wincheſter 
meaſure. We ſpread it ſoon after it is brought, 
and let, it lie on the ſurface a good part of the 
winter, that the froſt may Ae it run, and i incor- 
Porate the better with the ſoil. N | 


1 have lately tried chalk on a piece of ground 


the mereſt ſand that can well be, and found it to 
_ anſwer well by ſowing early peaſe, and turnips 


the ſame year as ſoon as the peaſe were off, and 
feeding the turnips off with ſheep. This I have 


done for three years together, and found cach ſuc- 


ceeding crop the beſt. 


of 


L 299 7 
Sea weeds are much nfidoh the * ſhore 


of this county, - They are mixed with dung and 
mould, and after Lange * times over, ſpfead 
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I find you have offered ' premiums. for ſeveral 
things in which I have been converſant; to wit, 


hops, madder, and wood for hop-poles of various 


ſorts. On each of which articles ; can * en- 


large, if ind. RE OS e 


Howes under thþ el of ebe I beg 
leave to mention a ſpecies of willow we have, the 


growth of which is very fit to be encouraged in 


| places like Somerſetſhire; and which, i in five years,” 
will make very large poles proper for the purpoſe, 


a3 wel as gates for ſheep-folds on furnips. | 


1 am, Sin, your humble ſervant, 
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[This 3 future correſpondence will be mY accept- | 
able, with the information he here offers 3 | | 
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ExyraxariON 1 * preceding Tamm. 
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In os Arſt table the 8 in che bears 


the number of — 

838 after the 250 WD a my 
varied according to the ſeaſon, or the ſoil, b 
diſcretion of the farmer. And where 4 


are fatted with ſtraw and turnips only, this plan 


will be more productive of profit to the faymer, 
and benefit to ſociety, than any other pet diſqove- 


red; experience having ſhewn, that two hundred 
acres of lanll, half in tillage, and half natural g 


will keep as many cattle as the whole would 
in natural graſs; by this means, pra ng 


produce of corn (labour deducted) is clear ” 


and 88888 ot cannot be e Fir. 
"1 
It 18 to be noted, that he cumin are tuice 
hoed, and not Teft nearer than fourteen or fixteen 
inches to each other; that they muſt not be fed, 
but drawn, | carted, and given to. the bullocks in 2 
ſtraw yard, or ſome other place canvenieys. Jor pre- 
— the manure. 
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ſeaſons thee times, if wheat i is to follow them. 


Peaſe 
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Peaſe a are e an ineertai crop, and | often an de. 


land with weeds,” en das Ae. oh eee WANT > 


be two apical” crops; a n . in 


theſe tables come twice in the courſe,. — the tur- 


nips twice, the broad clover only once; by 


which means the different plants are thrown at 5 5 


ſuch a diſtance from each other, that (ſeaſons 


permitting) it is impoſſible to fail of good cross; 
| and the worm which is produced by frequent 55 
repetitions of broad clover, and is certain de- 
ſtruction to that plant me, the eee wok. 


is preven ted, 


| = This mark“ * chad from twenty to for 
cubic yards of rotten dung per acre is to A 


on nnn before the buſt ene . 


This $—chat a lie quantity of compoſt, 3 
mixture two parts ditch ſcourings, mould from 
borders, or almoſt any kind of earth, and the other 


part dung; This ſhould: be heaped, and in the 
courſe of two years turned over three times, to 
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mix it well, and Wed e the weeds. | . it on the : 
cloveri at 125 1 Qs Or IT TY PL 5 


And this 4 t denotes! a | covering 6 Ss 


eighty cubic 859885 7 acre. The WE is to be fed 
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the laſt yer, ſo that it may be covered. in the in | 
terval N hay and corn . est 
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* | * When, after = clover Wa ought anne to ; 
be e. e 8 AE 
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Wheat ſtubbles are never ploughed i ing | but 
| raked up, m_—_ carted to the ſtraw 1 5 
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The expence 8 marling 8 and ſpreading 
included) i is reckoned, when the marle is digged 
in the field, at 3]. per hundred cubic me 12 | i 

have done it for two e b 


N. B. 852 ſcore makes the Ma 11. 


load carts, with three wheels, take fewer _— beg 
than land but are worſe for the horſes, - oa 
1 85 tur 
5 When hs * fail, A ths land 10 acri 
e ridges, water · furrow it well, and let it lie fort 
for barley next year. | This is excellent huſ- bea 
bandry, and greatly e to a 9 Lern the 
; ö 8 e e 3-7; e 
The beſt 4 to 5 urnips Hook the 


5 fly f is, to take one pint of new ſeed, and ſteep it 
. in water five or fix hours, then mix it with an- 
. pint of new foul . and W 25 
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bs ſeed of is year 3 5 ming the — =. 
4 will come up at three different times; and as th® 
I fly always ſeizes the youngeſt. plants, it ſeldom  —_ + 
. happens but that enough of each growth will 55 „ | 
be left for a crop ; one pint of ſeed being a. —- 
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5 cient for an acre, could it be properly diſtri- 

t buted. In purſuing this eee 1 never loſt a 2 

a "il gy FELT 7 * 08 7 

4 \Turalgh; wich chaff; 3 POE PTS at Wk; 

' oats, or peaſe, are excellent food for horſes, pro- 

4 vided the ftraw be freſh chreſhed, and | On to 

them ha iy want i it. 1 e e 5 5 

. Gallows Sev four mn . or n any + 

! ' beaſts of that age, taken into the ſtraw-yard in 

* October, and well attended with good ftraw 'and 
| turnips, will,be fat by the April following. An 257 


0 acre of good. turnips is ſufficient for a beaſt of 

c forty ſtone, fourteen pounds to the ſtone. | The 
- beaſts here alluded to are ſuch: a5 are 10 5 
p | the fais in tolerable condition. eee es DTS 
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8 I was not at the 6 1 beg 64 50 
lay what follows before the Committee! 


9 7 That no deception may ariſe from the foregoing 


tables, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the courſe 
of crops contained in the firſt line of the table, 
was given me hy the Rev. Mr. Howman, of Bra- 


con in Norfolk, three years ſince. I formed them 
into a regular ſyſtem for my own uſe, which! 


follow as cloſely as I can. But experience hath 
ſmewn, that it cannot be exactly purſued. Cir- 
cumſtances and ſeaſons will not permit the invi- 
riable execution of the plan. Where lands ate 


not good enough, and not infected with the worm, 


which kills the red clover, the farmer contents 
himſelf with. the firſt five erops in tlie table, viz. 

Turnips, barley, clover, ply cram or, 7 inſtead 
of the two latter, . 


Wheat, for a= |: or 1 Wheat, 
Barley, er | CORD: | 
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This plan is therefore given to o the 1 Za 
as a courſe of huſbandry, which has been invari- 
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* ably 
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ably followed in Norfolk; bai as the fou ndation 
on which the beſt huſbandry there i is built, 5 
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The failure of. the turnip crop | 
deſtruction of peaſe or beans by ile © or ihe” 
irregularity of the weather; will, and indeed ought 
to occaſion ſuch. variations as experience ſhall 
convince the intelligent farmer are moſt advanta- 
geous; but the nearer he keeps to the table; and 
when: ſoreed from it, the ſooner he returns to it 
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to which your views as a Society have N prin- 
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The — 5 was . by 8 antients * 
the Mother of Plenty. Hence, in the early ages 


of ſuperſtition and polytheiſm, the firſt libations 


in their feaſts were offered to her; and thoſe who 
in any manner diſtinguiſhed the arts of cultiva- 
OF. 


tion were numbered among their demi- 
ſecond claſs of deities. They were rewarded with 


the higheſt honours while living; ſtatues were 
. ereted to their memory, and lacciticns were | 


offered to them, when IT.” 


[ | But although a 3 10 3 8 | 
that the minds of the people were groſsly enve- 
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An Ey on * Origin and Progreſs of Agri- 
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Ab the advancement of fr rag 1s. ; at-ll 

of the higheſt importance to the hap» 
pineſs and proſperity of the inhabitants of this 
kingdom, it has very properly become the object 


Ii 
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pes in che miſts of ſuperſtition, and an almoſt 5 E 
total ignorance-of the nature and attributes of a 


Supreme and Firſt Cauſe, yet it alſo forcibly; indi- 


cated the high ſenſe which mankind then formed 


of the great TP well from the nn 7 
cultivar: H : 
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th ages of greater ibn 24 more gene- = 
ral knowledge, the folly of a worſhip thus groſely 


miſapplied became ſo evident, as ts occaſion its 

total (extermination; but the wiſeſt governments 5 
have always regarded Agriculture as an object of 
the firſt magnitude and importance, and * 255 
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ans means eee . e it. ö 


Wich nic to ann a. els 40 our acres L | 


is the grand ſource of national riches; and this 
value will ever bear an exact proportion to their 


cultivation and produce. And therefore, as Agri- 


culture is the baſis of our public wealth, and the 
happineſs of numberleſs individuals, I take thbe 
liberty of throwing before you a brie 2 
the origin and progreſs ok cog art ik the 1 1 . 
"AY nations,” 28e e e 


iccount bf. 
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The-: art i dlling, ai. and improving 


- the earth, ſo as to render it fruitful, claims the pre- 1 
| "OP of all other arts in my of antiquity: as 


welt 0 
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| well as dignity. . It was man '$; original employ- 
ment in wh prisma ages of happineſs and peace. 


* 
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| 5 are Re ra ES Hiſtorian, that Adam 2 
WE inſtructed his children in this art both by precept 
and example; and that Cain applied himſelf to 

huſbandry, whilſt Abel led the life of a ae 


n his eln. 
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1 Wich reſpect to ths methods. 4 uſed; or the 
implements employed, we have no information: 

but when ve conſider the ſlow progreſs of the 
mechanic arts, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that at 


a time when the very rudiments of them could 


ſcarcely be known, thoſe implements muſt _ | 


+ *7 40 ** 


beep ry few, and of 5 ſimpleſt e 


144 2 


various countries where * ſettled. 
This 4 art was e on with the added» am- 
plteity in thoſe N ** and it would be a 


curious 5 


5 1 i 
"he the 50 had 4eftrayed all the works of | 
men, and ſwept away every yeſtige of human art 
(except the Ark) from the face of the earth, we 
find it was the firſt care of Noah and his deſcend- 
ants, to revive the knowledge and practice of 
huſbandry; and to eſtabliſn them as the firſt 
means of obtaining happineſs and plenty in the 


cur 


- ſeveral of the 


x 7 1 og 


cnrighdiicletiim's to trace: it n the flow Fe 
and almoſt Imperceptible. gradations b which 1 it 


has been e en perf 


Wk reſpeck to manures, ble Aae | 

count (exceprin:the Bible): of any being uſed be- 

fore the eſtabliſiment of the Roman empire. In 
Prophets“ we find mention is made 


of dung and dung-hills, in a manner which in- 
dicates chat their uſt if ae er was 1 


. F N 
hoe unknown. Nr e * ie 249 7 any 
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It is probable; that the i ddnbicaris 212 | 
ages which” immediately ſucceeded the flobd, knew 
not0ang« method of reſtoring fertllity to an ex- 
hauſted ſoil; and thid opinion ſeems warranted - 


by their frequently changing their ſituation, when 


the land they ven 1 in e e 
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ral eee 5; _ 
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We find chat Abraham, land be reſt of et 
Patriarchs, had no long · continued ee 
one ſpot. They applied themſelv 
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life; and when their numerous flocks; and herds 
had exhauſted the natural produce of one place, Hh 
* removed to: mother; ep te by their? ex- 
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ample: A profeſſion or employment, which Altet⸗ 
| wards, for ſeveral ages, loſt its original dignity, by 
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Such was PA papal dera enjoyed 

in this innocent employment, that it gave birth to 

the fineſt poetical imagery, and was celebrated 
under r the W IR A We 


But en n Aansdese of Abe 

were ſettled in Paleſtine, they generally became 

huſbandmen, from the Chiefs of the tribe of 

Judah to the loweſt branch of the family of Ben- 
jamin. High birth or rank did not at that time 

make any diſtinction, for Agriculture was conſi· 

dered as the moſt honourable of all employments; 

witneſs the illuſtrious pe = ne 

| and David. l reg lies 94:1 « 

| | 1 

| Many IE in the Sacred 4 Writings have a 

ftrong and beautiful analogy to the ſentiments of 

the heathen poets, in delineating the happineſs WW T 

enjoyed in thoſe. en er- and 8 s to 
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The FTE 8 55 inhabited the country 
r agriculture had its birth, carried that valu- 


able art to a degree of excellence unknown in 
e former 


by 3s 1 gs e 
former times. They euipurtah bel 1 Sick | 

great aſſiduity, and ſeem to have found out fome 
means of reſtoring fertility to an exhauſted ſoil, 
by having plentiful harveſts in ſucceſſion; onthis- 
account they were not obliged, as their prede - 
ceſſors had been, to change their ſituations, inn 
order to obtain a ſufficiency for them e d 5 
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their n . and hands of cette © 1 
n inns why in the ee e,; 
e Ache edu by dhe overflowing of the Nile, lt 
f Ml raiſed-every year vaſt quantities of corn, were ſo | 
- WH {cofible of the bleſſings reſulting from agricul- | 
e ture, that r ee the i invention 1. n art 
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l; Tide I6s;* their ſecond deity, as 
de diſcoverer of the uſe of wheat and barley, 
which before grew wild in the field eee at 5 
n by * eee en 
Their padding an was ca 0 36 
is to wort ip thoſe Ong” which were employed 
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"The divine. pee _ 5 in x ind 
were derived from the ſame ſource, he being con- 
ſideted in chat country as the inventor of plant - 
ing vineyards, and the other arts attendant upon 
agriculture.“ Ne el 4 2622601; brug * 
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It is alſo related of the ancient Perſians, on the 
moſt reſpectable authority, that their Kings lad 
Raſide their grandeur once every month to eat with 
 huſbandmen,\ This 1s; a:ſtriking - inſtance; of the 
high eſtimation in which they held agriculture 
for at that time arts were practiſed among that 
people in great perfection, particularly wen of 
ae ar wok aud eee 


The . of. the mien ie by der 
ancient Magi, or Prieſts, included the practice of 
agriculture. The Saint among them was obliged 
to work out t his ay nb aging; hw: la- 
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trained oxen to the plough, and taught men to cultivate the land, 
see alſo diſcovered many of the inſtruments and conveniences of 
agriculture z and for theſe ſignal benefits he became ſo much re- 
| ſpetted, that he was, by univerſal conſent, raiſed to the rank of 
a deity, and * divine worthip and ſolemn fcrifice, 
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religious merit, than he could have ain 


the e were alſo rem 


f he uſed Ahcs-bookaas: 4 model. 2 55 IRS. 5 8 
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bours of n And Miete m of the 
Zendaveſta, that he who- ſows the ground wittn 
care and diligence, acquires. a greater _ of. 
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'T 1 Phbnicians, f 60 wht known Adin 
rkable for 
their attention to, and, ſkill. in agriculture, But 15 | 


finding: themſelves: e diſturbed and con- 


fined by the incurſions and conqueſts of the 


| Iſraelites, they ſpread themſelves throughout the 


greateſt part of the Mediterranean iſlands, and 


carried with them-their TG: in the arts of n 
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M. ao, e Rar: of 5 Conti A 
is ſaid to: have written no leſs than, twenty-eight 
books on the ſubſect; which CoLumeLLa tells us 
were tranſlated come 8575 REY order Sp 
the e 
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Szrvivs b this account, 180 Fd ate 
when Vigeu..compoſed his celebrated Georgi es, 
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Weare informed. by the ancient writers, a 


ce was born! in Sicily, where ſhe firſt e 
the 


. 2 Wy 


n I: 


5 che arts of tillage and of Silky corn. For this 
We, © _ effential ſervice, ſhe was, agreeable to the ſuper· 
ſiſtition of thoſe ages, deißed, and ee 

. the goddeſs . 9D 5 
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The truth of this is, that in the time « of c 
the iſland, through her endeavours and the in- 8 


duſtry of the people, becamè very fruitful i in corn: 

| | And agriculture was there eſteemed ſo honourable 
3 an employment, that even their Kings did's not * 
| * 
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But time, which at firſt gave birth to arts, 


removed from the place of their origin. The 


deſcendants of Noan, who ſettled in Europe, 


doubtleſs carried their knowledge of agricul- 


ture with them into the regions which they ſuc- | 


ceeſſively occupied. But thoſe who took poſſeſſion 
of Greece were ſuch an uncivilized race, that they 
fed on roots, herbs, and er 5 the manner 
of beaſts, 5 | 


„ 
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* and he uſe or's acorns as * for which ſer- | 
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often cauſed them to be forgotten when they were 


: 319 = Þ 
rice we are told divine honours were =T him 5 
by the people. VV 6» 4k e 2 93 3 5 . 8 


The Athenians, PR were 1 firſt 1 ther 
acquired any tincture of politeneſs, taught the uſe. 
of corn to the reſt of the Greeks, - They alſo in- 
ſtructed them how to cultivate the ground, and 
to prepare it for the reception of the ſeed; This 
art, we are told, was taught them by TripToLE- 
uus. The Greeks ſoon perceived that bread. was 
more wholeſome, and its taſte more delicate, than 
that of acorns. and the wild roots of the fields; 
accordingly they thanked the Gods for ſuch an 

unexpected and beneficial e and e! 
enn e 5 


* Pet, 
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bleflings they afforded became generally experi- 


enced, the people ſoon preferred them to whatever 
the ravages of conqueſt, and the cruel depreda- 5 
tions of ſavage life, could procure. And accord= 
ingly we find that the Athenian Kings, thinking 2 
it more glorious. to govern a ſmall ſtate wiſely, _ 


extent of their dominions by foreign conqueſts, 
withdrew their ſubjects from war, and moſtly 
employed them in cultivating the earth. - Thus, 
by continued application, they brought agricul- 


than to aggrandize themſelves, and enlarge the 


2 — — perſetion ang 
een reduced it to an art, 9 eee 903, 40 


„Hes who i is — 3 to Fo. bi 
cotemporary with Honk, was the firſt we know 


of among the Greeks who wrote on this intereſt. 


ing ſubje&t. According to the cuſtom of dhe | 


Oriental Authors, he wrote in poetry, and embel- 
liſhed his poem with luxuriant deſcription and 


ſublime: imagery. He calls his poem (t Jerks 
* ad Days,” becauſe Agriculture vequires/ exact 


obſervations on times and ſeaſons. 7116 0.85 0 BR 
1: 2590 998 0 

8 has i in his. e 
makes. that Agriculture is the nurſing. mother 
of the arts. For, ſays he, where Agriculture 


ec ſucceeds proſperouſly, there the Arts thrive; 
ce but where the earth neceſſarily lies e 


1 bees r n eee ee 
* 5 
The: ue eminent Giniele ST apc: es 
cultars' were Dxwocrrrus of Abdera, /SocrA- 
Tievs, ArciyTas, Taxzxrixus, ArISTOPLE 


and: TrzorayRasTUs, | from whom: the art re- 
ceived conſiderable improvements; as it did alſo 
from ne nene umolixroa, and 


y Arras. $35 eo e,, NOT v0 ee crts 
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Yo A \ judicious and learned wr 
- juſtly remarked, that One of the moſt imme- 
_ © diate/ effefts of an agricultural life is, that it 
« imparts a ſettled diſpoſition, and a great degree _ 
C of locak attachment. The very method alfo, _ 
| « of procuring ſubſiſtence from the earth, renders 

« the ſpot which is the ſubzeQ of cultivation 

« familiar; and a kind of natural gratitude for 


„n 


{elves 40 this profelſic or 


t 'E 


nourable an employment, that in the earlieſt times 


of the Republic, when patriotiſm was mort thai 
an empty name, the higheſt- praiſe that could be 
given a man was to ſay of him, chat he ow _ . 
dee n eee to ee 
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the inereaſe tends to endear it to the mind.“ 


And that . it appears to have been 4 favoutite' | 
| © piece of policy with the Romans, founded on 
the beſt principles; to. inſtil a notion of local 5 


attachment as early as poſſi die tier the 


© mencement of the _ e NG RUIN 
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in the intervals of public concerns, | applied the- 

; and fuch was the fin 
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plicity of thoſe ages, that they. aſſumed no 
appearance of magnificence and ſplendor, or of 


majeſty, but when they appeared in public. At 


their return from the toils of war, the taking of 
cities, and the ſubduing of hoſtile nations, their. 
| greateſt Generals were impatient till they were 
again employed in the arts of cultivation. They 


thought it no diſgrace to follow the plough, al- 


though they. were at the ſame time prepared to 
ſerve the wants of the Republic i in every depart- 
ment of the government, to attend her councils, 
or to put Wanner, at che 2A « _ een 
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mans became enetvated by the fatal introduction 


of Aſiatic luxury, they gradually loſt the noble 
ſimplicity of their anceſtors, and employed their 
flaves only in the ſeverer labaurs of a country 


life. But though they did not zbemſelues hold 


che plough, yet even men of conſular dignity 
looked upon it as a reward for their public ſer- 


vices, when they obtained leave to retire into the 
country; and were equally reſpected when over- 
looking their farms, as when ſeated | in . chair 
of magiſterial authority. | | 
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proper cultivation in his abſence; and the Senate 
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The autients Apr to Have nab ROPE | 
form ſenſe of the influenee an agricultural life had 3 
on the manners and morals of the peogle: * 
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hi built 1 bur Indian nations, 
that they might employ themſelves in huſbandry, 


and becoming thereby poſſeſſed of property, which 
naturally ſuggeſted a care for its -preſeryation, 


they might on that account be more cautious of 
n, n. or violence we ores VERS inn 


7 


effects of an agricultural liſe on the manners and 
conduct, in his ii ſtares an 


l ne ck Yo e ben 
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when in Africa, requeſted of che Senate to be dil. 5 
miſſed, Teſt his farm” might ſuffer for want of 


"Command an 1 5 als 1 — 


wrdte him for anſwer, that it ſhould be taken cars 
of at the public s while. we continued to 
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Caro the Cenfor; that illuſtrious Roman ge- 


neral,. politician, and lawyer, after having go- 
verned extenſive provinces, and ſubdued many 


warlike nations, did not think it below his dig 


nity to write a Treatiſe on Agriculture. This 
work (as we are told by Szxvrus) he dedicated 
to his own ſon; it being the firſt Latin treatiſe 
written on this important ſubject. This book has 


been handed down to us in all i its purity, inthe 


manner that Caro woes: Me Tl nl Yi perl he} 


2 0 
wo n y 5 , 2 L . 
. * * 


Vanzo . a inns on he ani fubjed, 


and on a more regular plan. This work is em- 
| Dent with all the Greek and Latin erudition 
of that learned author, who died 28 ere _ 


the commencement of the Chriſtian ra. 


"ABA tho lived SOR hs 4 ie? 225 | 


_ adorned this ſubject with the language of the 
"Muſes, and given it inexpreſſible grace, beauty, 
majeſty, and dignity, by his verſe. In his Geor- 
gicks, he has finely embelliſhed the precepts 
and rules of Sende left by e e 
"ad Mao. 
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; nod "th flouriſhed in Uthe ""_ on 

the Emperor CLavp1vs, wrote twelve books on 

huſbandry, replete with important inſtruction. 
| ; ; * : | 5 65 He 
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his cllefiibe lg ey hand; and the 
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voted the Principal Part of his time to che n 
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This art received likewiſe great improvement 
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eil this period Gals er W bf cb. 


STANTINE PooANATus, huſbandry continued in a 


declining ſtate; but that wiſe Emperor cauſed a 


large collection af the moſt "uſeful precepts re- i 
lating to Agriculture to be extracted from the 


beſt writers, wn" /publiſhed' them under the title 


of Geoponics. It has been africa: that he made 
of the aſſertion is not im üble, as it is well 
known, that after he had conquered the'Saracens, | 
and the Arabians, he not only practiſed and en- 
couraged, but ſtudied the arts of peace, fixing 
his principal attention. on fps as' hole 
beſt „ 55 ' EAT {BO 2859 = * 


But her | he | death of ConsranTing; the i in- 
creaing attention of the people to commerce, -d 
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FE ignorance, and groſs, ſuperſtition, of the art 
which ſucceeded, ſeems to have rendered Agri 
culture an almoſt neglected ſcience... We find 
no veſtiges of any thing tolerably written on the 
ſubject. No new attempts were made to. revive 
it, or to improve it, till the year 1478, when 
Caxscanz10 publiſhed an excellent, 
on the ſubje& at Florence. This rouſed the 
| fumberiog / attention of his. countrymen, ſeyeral 
of whom ſoon followed his example. Among 
theſe, TArTrI, STEFFANO Aucusrixa GALLO, 
SANSOVIN,, AFRO MOR Is Par- 
ticular notice. nsch en e oof A e 
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We are very much in the dark with reſpect to the 
ſtate and progreſs of Agriculture in Great - Britain 
previous to the faurteenth century... That it was 


pretty generally practiſed, eſpecially in the eaſterd, 


ſouth, and midland parts of England, is certain: 


but of the made, and the ſueceſt, we are left almoſt 
totally ignorant. In the latter end of the fiſteenth 


century, however, it ſeems to have been cultivated 


as a ſcience, and received very great improvement. 


At this time our countryman Firzmer Behr, 
las of * eme. ſhone forth with 
| ; diſtinguiſhed 
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huſbandty. He: appears to have been the firſtt 

nd Engliſhman who ſtudied the nature of ſoils; and | 
he the laws of vegetation, with philoſophical atten- 
ve tion. On theſe he formed: à theory confirmed by 
en experiments, and rendered the ſtudy pleaſing ass 
well as profitable, by realizing the principles of 
the antiente, ro the honour and advanthge of his i 
country. Acrurdingly, he publiſhed two trea- = 
tiſes on this ſubject; the firſt, entitled *© The Bobk 

« of Huſbandry,” appeared 15343 and the ſecond, 
called <<: n nee n, 
in e 10 5 nad 


| Theſe wks . at 2 bids Shen | 
philoſophy and ſcience vere but juſt: emerging 
from that gloom in which they had long been 
buried; were doubtleſs replete with many errors; 
but they contained the gudiments of true Rnow- 
ledge, and revivedꝭ the- ſtudy and love of an art, 
the advantages of which were obvious to men of 
the leaſt reflection. We therefore ſind that Firz- 
HERBERT'S books on Agriculture ſoon raiſed a 
ſpirit of emulation in his countrymen, and many 
treatiſes of the ſame kind ſucceſſively appeared, 
which time has however deprived us of, or at leaſt 
they are become ſo very Rs to * | 


in the libraries of the curious. W crak 
| | About 
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About the year 1600, Babsi Conga ai, 
Lterable efforts to reviye the arts of huſbandry, 
as appears from ſeveral large works, particularly, 
Les Meyens de devenir Riche ; and the | Coſmopolite, 
by BznnarD DE PALISSY, a poor porter, who. 
tion for which nature never intended him L: 
Tbeatre d. Agriculture, by Dxsxaxxs ; and L'dgri- 
culture et Maiſon Wee a1 W SO 
Linnavur; $00.4). LE A 


<p the . bet e of hal 
hs became more prevalent among this peo-. 
ple and the Flemings than the publiſhing of B 
on the ſubject. Their intention ſeemed to be that 
of carrying on a private - lucrative employment, 
without inſtructing their neighbours. Whoever 
therefore became deſirous of copying their method 
of Agriculture, was obliged to viſit that ee : 
75 and make his own mee. ang 
The 8 1055 hd of huſbandry 1 
1 by keeping the lands clean and in fine tilth, to 
make a farm PARTE: a ONE or ay; W 
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auch an excellent principle/ar firſt "IIa out, ; 
ted them of courſe to undertake ie: aalen of 
_ ſmall 
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continually turning the ground, and manuring it 
plentifully and judiciouſy. When, they had by 


this method brought the ſoil to a proper degree of 


cleanlineſs, health, and ſweetneſs, they chiefly 
cultivated the more delicate graſſes, as the ſureſt 
means of obtaining a certain profit upon a ſmall 
eſtate, without the expence of keeping many 
draught horſes and ſervants. A few years expe- 
rience was ſufficient ' to convince them, that ten 
acres of the beſt vegetables for. feeding cattle, 
properly cultivated, would maintain a larger ſtock 
of grazing animals, than forty acres of common 


farm graſs on land badly cultivated. They alſo 


ſound, that the beſt vegetables for this purpoſe 
| were lucerne, ſainſoin, trefoil of moſt | 


2 Wa and cow- 860 field rumips 
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The grand — 5 ſecret of their huſbandry, 


therefore, conſiſted in letting farms on improve- 
ment. They are ſaid alio to haye diſcovered 
nine ſorts of manure, put what they all were, we 
* Are not particularly. informed. We find however, 

| that marle was one of Hem. the uſe and virtues | 


y thi kingdom v two hundred? years. ago,f. although 


. Agricult. Dictionary. <4 See FITeHERBERT and T'USSER. 
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it w afterwards much neglected. They were 
tte firſt people among the modetns; who ploughed 0 
in green crops for the ſake of fertilizing the ſail; } 


and-who configed their ſheep at night in large 
_ ſheds built on purpoſe, the floors of which were 
covered with ſand or virgin earth, &c. which the 
ſhepherd carted ben en morning to the com- 
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£3 Let us b return Egk — 
teign of Charles the Firſt, dur fatal domeſtie dif. 
ſentions and wars reverſed the true order of thingy, 
changing our ploughs and / prining-hooks”Intd 
martial weapons. But in the general revolution 
of affairs, which took place on the death of that 
unfortunate Monarch, artful and avaricious men 
crept into the confiſcated eſtates of ſuch of the 
nobility and gentry as had ſteadily adhered to the 
royal cauſe; and as many of theſe nem incroachers 
bad riſen from the plough, they returned with 
pleaſure to their old occupations, being chiefly 


| animated with the love of gain. About this time, ha 

Touosskx, Platt, PLATTESSHARTLIB, BLyTHE, lo 

and ſome others, ſeized this favourable. opportu- br 
| nity of encouraging the diſpoſition of the common 
e by writings, which have by been 1 28 by 

ew 1n later A -' , or 
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yet ſo great was his modeſty, that all his works, 
except his Paradiſe of Flora, ſeem to be poſthu- 
mous. He held a ecrreſpondence with moſt of 


the lovers and patrons .of- agtieulture and garden- 
ing in England; and ſuch was the juſtice and 
modeſty of his and that he ma n ned the 


Perhaps no man in any as diſcovered, — 


brought into uſe, ſo many new kinds of manure. 


This will. be evident to thoſe he read his se- 
count of the compoſt and covered dung- hills, 


and his judicious obſervations on the fertilizing 
qualities lodged i in ſalt; ſtreet · dirt, and the ſullage 
of ſtreets in great cities, clay, fuller's- earth; 
mooriſn eatths, dung-hills made in layers, fern, 
bair, calcination of all. vegetables, maltiduft, wile | 
low-tree earth, opt TT urine, marle, and 
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nn at may 6 „d to have been an 
original genius in huſbandry. He began this - 
obſcfyutivhs' at an _e Pra in the reign of 
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3 — and continued them down to 
the Commonwealth. But notwithſtanding the 
great merit of this writer, and the eſſential ſer- 
vice he had rendered his country by his writings, 
the public ungratefully ſuffered him to ſtarve and 
periſn in the ſtreets of _— nor amen 
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his time. In the preface to the work entitled bis 
Legacy,* he laments that no public dir 


methad of letting farms * ee 
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penſion of 1001, a year from CroMweLL; and the 


writer afterwards, the better to fulfil the intention 
of his benefactor, procured Dr. BzaTT1's.excellent 
- annotation on the Legacy, with other _—_— 


papers from his numerous correſpondents, - 


* u en hen b bel that the famous work attributed to ; 


HarTLin, mL his Legacy, was not written by him. It was 


only drawn up at his requeſt by one R. Cums, and after under- - 
going Haarin' ion and reviſal, was 5 — by him. It 
jon; What are the ac- 


conits of agener, anſwer to this 


<< tual 2 phat the poſſible i 
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= culture in che laſt century, was highly eſteemed 
and beloved by MiLTox, and other great men of 


huſbandry was eſtabliſhed in England by | 
rity; and that we had not adopted the — | 
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The time in lich Hakriin f Jouri 4 a io; 
to have been an ra when the Engliſh huſbandry 


roſe to great perfection, compared wich that of | 


former ages; for the preceding wars had 1 


veriſhed the country gentlemen, and of courſe . 
made them induſtrious. They found the culti- 


vation of their own, lands to be the moſt profit- 
able ſtation they could fill: but this wiſe turn 


was not of long continuance. At the Reſtora- : 
tion, they generally became infected with that in- 
toxication and love of pleaſure which ſucceeded. 


All their induſtry and knowledge were exchanged 
for neglect and diſſipation; and huſbandry de- 
ſcended almoſt _—_— ne and of common 
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vice and folly were purſued to the excluſion of 


almoſt every thing ſerious. and truly intereſting ; 
Evxlvx was the firſt writer who inſpired his | 
_ countrymen with a deſire of reviving the ſtudy of 
_ agriculture. He was followed by the famous 
| Jeruro Turt. And their joint labours opened 

a new and extenfive ſphere for the minds of . 

kind to e in. | 1 
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rior advantages of the d rill-lruſbandey;;: excited - 
numbers to bring their theory to the teſt of fair 
experiment; and the ſucceſs that attended it, 
proved the rectitude of their general * 
| and. eder of them RG 911} bach 
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Ent that period been made in Engliſh huſban- 


dry: And theſe great men have been ſucceeded 


by a variety of writers, many of whom have done 
eſſential ſervice, by enlightening the minds of theit 
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| Aden the middle of: we l lat ceneury, Ireland 
bega to make a conſiderable figure in the art of 


huſbandry. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that 
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the Iriſh had very ſtrong prejudices in favout of 


a wretched: method of agriculture; till BrY run 

opened their eyes by his excellent writings. Sinee 
that time, a ſpirit of improvement has more or 
leſs bern promoted, and in many inſtances car- 


ried on with great zeal, by dhe e elergy, 
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that the tranſactions of the Dublin Society for 
encouraging: huſhandry.arc now cited by all fo- 
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And the obſervations/of that ene and judi⸗ 


cious writer, Aurpn Youno, eſq in his late 
Tour through that kingdom, ſhew, 


cepodtd«.improveinents there hape Jae; years 0 
na progres nearly Wanne mne 
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Ads the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, coils the 
nations of Europe, by a ſort of tacit conſent, 
applied themſelves tothe ſtudy of agriculture; and 
continued to do ſo, mare or: Safer n the uni- 
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The French FROM by repeated experience; 40 
they could never maintain a long war, or procure 
a tolerable peace, unleſs they could raiſe corn 


occaſioned the King to give public;.encourage- 
ment to agriculture, and even to be. preſent at the 
making of ſeveral experiments. The great, and 
the rich, of various ranks and ſtations, followed 
his example; and even the ladies were candidates 
for a: ſhare of fame in this mn en; and 
commendable underraking. 1: 7 in f ir ghee 
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ters have been carried on there with great vigour, 


The Univerſity of Amiens made various propo- | 


als for the advancement of huſbandry ; and the 
Marquis pz TouRBILLY (a writer who proceeded 
chiefly on experience) had the principal direction 
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have the King of France and his Miniſters thought 


about fifteen Societies exiſting in France; eſta- 


bliſhed by royal approbation, for the promoting 
of agriculture ; and theſe: have twenty e 
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Abbes this time Gn to be 


made in Ruſſia to introduce the moſt approved 
ſyſtem of Huſbandry which had taken place in 
other parts of Europe. The preſent illuſtrious 
Empreſs of that vaſt and riſing. empire has ſent 
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his hole fortune ts endow an Academy of Agtic | 
culeure. The det Fedlefaſi in the Duchy u ; me 
preſident of this bay en e ty wok W N 71 
bobine are member. 
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his goverüment Hould excel in the art of h 2 
bandry, his Särdinian Majeſty has alſo ſent perſons 
to learn the different modes of practice in foreign 
rountries; and made ſome fpirited attempts to 
eſtabliſh a better method of PrP _ I 
his ſubjects. 5 
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of 1 improvements, M. Ds Birr uskl, grand Mar- ; 

8 Mal of the Crown, has made many ſucceſsful at- 5 
teqmpts to introduce the new huſbandry among 

his countrymen; and procured the, beſt inſtru- 
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ſpirited men at Berne in Switzerland eftablithed a 

I | Society for the advancement of agriculture and 

- rural economics,” In that ſociety were many men 5 
; of great weight in'the republic, and moſt of them a 
i | perſons of a true caſt for making improvements 
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followed the ſame example: 'Woollen-manufac- 
tures were encouraged, and his Daniſh Majeſty ſent 

D three perſons into Arabia Felix. to make remarks, 
and bring over ſuch. plants and trees as would be 
uſeful i in ey, ene, and nn, Op 


The Duchy of Wimmburgh allo, Rs 
Ae mean uſe, but even friendly to corn 
and paſturage, has contributed its aſſiſtance to- 
wards the improvement. of agriculture,” having 
more than thirty years ſince d e - fourteen 
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the learned in Liepſic and Hanover to this 
art of ſupporting. and rendering mankind” 

20” wealthy, and powerful, During the rage 
and devaſtation of a long war, they cultivated the 
arts of peace; witneſs the Journal d Agriculture 
Printed at Liepſic, and e hs ric ach | 
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' $ural indolence, and the prejudices of bigotty, 
invited Linus, with the offer of a lurge pen - 
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ple have betn added the theory and 


all natiohs in antient and modern times. Thies 5 


axcccumulated maſs of knowledge has been 
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*Mr. Younc, in comparing the Linen ManufaQure i in Ireland 
vith the manufaQtures of this kingdom, makes the following obſer- 55 


he) amousts to near as much as the whole — 5 
* land, yet very far is that from being the whole exported produce 5 
* of a province! It is not that of a ſingle county; for Norfolk, 
« beſides feeding that city, Yarmouth and Lynn, two of tlie 
i greateſt ports in England, and a variety of other towns, exports, - = 
- 1 dw more corn than any other county in the kingdoms 
© and whoever is acquainted with the ſupply of the London mar- LE 
 kets knows, that there ars-thouſands of black tattle fattened = 
5 every year on Norfolk turnips, and ſent'to Smithfield, What a 
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for-the laſt twenty years has este 


our nobility and gentry, to become the liberal 
patrons of improvement, there is reaſon to hope 
that this moſt uſeful of arts will, in a ſew years, | 
be carried to a . 
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ceſtabliſhed on the moſt liberal plans, in London; 
Nor oll and divers other parts of this nation, 
have made ſpirited exertioris for the advancement 
of: agriculture: - They have. ately due wal 
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r3gement of this kind to Provincial Societies would be conſiſtent 


with the wiſeſt policy, and is greatly to be wiſhed by every lover 


of his country. This, if once obtained, would influence numbers 
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_ le& Papers muſt not be A eee 
Wich, if continued on the ſamt judicious plan 
with what has already appeared, will tend in an 
eminent degree to accompliſh that purpoſe which 
gave 5.5008 to due: difintereſted and laudable 
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Every individual = wiſhes the proſperity and 


hannianls.of, this country, reveres your ſpiriced . 


exertions to promote theſe; valuable purpoſes, - 
And I flatter, myſelf the intelligent and liberal? 


minded, who are not at preſent, its patrons, will 


e to its ren and enlargement. 
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Fu the progreſs, ſucceſſive improvements, 


and preſent ſtate of agriculture, i is by no means 
ſo worthy of your attention. as I could. wiſh, or as. 


it ought to have been. But as it may poſſibly 
excite ſome abler pen to reſume the ſubject, 1 


ſubmit it entirely to your dipoſal 4 e the - 
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Pp but that of planting, they are, and muſt remain fo, 
unleſs an expence, greater than moſt people chuſe 
to ben at, W dee in improving Ay 


, The firſt kind. is MR. This ſoil, pn 
there is clay or marle at a few feet depth under it, 


(as-is the caſe in the Weſt part of Norfolk, about. 


Theaford and Brandag).will pay better by being 
_ planted with Scotch Firs. and Larches than any 


ching elſe; eſpecially, if in making the plant · 

duns, a little clay or maxle be mixed with the ſand 
in che holes where, each tce is planted; OR: 
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to keep one-ſheep-an an acre, and yet aſter being 


planted twenty years, there have been two thou- 
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ſuch places there are numerous little eleſts or 
fiſſures in the rocks, filled with veins of earth to 


follow and find ſufficient nouriſnmept in. Many 
inſtances of this may be ſound in the counties of 
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moſtly” eraggy and "uneven; be cureful to plant 23 
your trees in the little hollows,” for two reaſonç; F 
Il, becauſe there is moſt earth und moĩſture: and 4 
ſecondly, becauſe in theſe eavities the plants win, 
_ while young; be molſt ſneltefed from the winds: 
Fear not to plant too thick, for asi the Plants in- | 
creaſe in ſize and hardineſs; you may thin dem at 5 D 
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I the ſide iron. K the heel iron. "Lite 6 01 und- 
| Theſe three are often made of caſt-iron. e 
N a pin to keop the mould. Dual at 3 proper 
N the coulter, _ 
00000000 tight iron pieces to tildgtten th 


Joints, and thoſe parts where-the greateſt power or friction 
| is applied. P a ſtaple in the tail, through which the glough. | 


line paſſes.  Q the beam-ring and breaſt- iron. F 
R the breaſt. S the pillar. T che ſtandards. | 
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: ring and breaſt· iron (Q) are fixed to the beam by the 4 
1 beam- nail (AB) and alſo by the beam · pin and chain, (W) ; 

| _ which is fixed to the top of the ſtandards in the centre, 
" theſe units the plough and breaſt- work together. By theſe | 

| holes the / plough is regulated, and fo nice are the plough- 
hing to a proper depth where there 
are little inequalities i in the land, and upon ſuch. juſt me- 

_ chanical principles is it conſtructed; that a quarter of an 
inch alteration in the beam-nail and beam- pin will be per- 
ceired in, the going of the plough either deeper or ſhal- 
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lower. This will ſcarcely be credited, but I aſſert it upon 
my own knowledge.” The breaft-pin drawn up half its 
gh, and the beam-nail turned upon its oppoſite quarter, 
frequently in ploughing a fallow, is enough to fink the 
plough perceptibly. By theſe means, one of theſe e 
will plough almoſt to we depth, II ſkim the _ 
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through the ſtaple P in che tall of the plough, and up again 
through the other hole A C, through 2 ring in the heam _ 
tte che ting in the bit of the outſide of the halter on the 
other horſe. A coupling · line is fixed from the inſide ring 
of the halter of one horſe to the inſide ring of the other 
| horſe's halter; by this means the ploughman, pulling the 
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various methods of altering it are ſo ſimple, that every. | 
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| gthy. The ſuperior advantages of the Norfolk plough. 
over every other ſort that I have ſeen (except thoſe con- 
ſtructed on the ſame principles, though varied in their 


5 form) are many. A few I will mention, that gentlemen 
| may be better able to judge of its ſuperior utility. ; 
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that near an hundred weight has been put in the chamber 
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N the month of June 17 82, a geritleman der 


Bath planted three acres and half of land with 
potatoes of the long kidney - ſhaped white Kind 
from Ireland. The ſoil was a lightiſh: -loam, and 


being virgin earth, no manure of any kind was 


uſed. The ground was dug about eight or nine 
5 inches deep, and the ſeed potatoes cut into ſets, 

and planted about a foot or fourteen inches apart, 
in holes made with qibbles. Notwithſtanding 


the late time of planting, they grew very well, 


and produced, when taken up in October, three 
hundred and eighty ſacks of four buſhels” each 
. or 2 four e and forty buſticls per 
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planting of potatoes, we wiſh not to recommend that practice. In 
the preſent inſtance we are inclinedto believe, the ui „ 
neſs of the ſeaſon was the principal. cauſe of the crop being ſo large. | „ 


| Had the ſummer proved dry, we think this gehtleman's experi — _ 
ment would have proved a loſing one ; as the plants would natu- 
rally have been ſo ſlow.of growth, as for the/autumin. froſts (o | 
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O* reading the 1 of the Bach 
Agriculture Society, I was inquced « to Wu 
the erer of nn. to r 


aid 1 have rams to let for the Saba fora five to 
twenty guineas. They were bred from ſome ef 
the beſt ſtock of that famous breeder Mr. Baxx- 
WELL, of Dilhley j in Leiceſterſhire, a ſort eſteemed 
the beſt. in Englead, and which Mr. Youncy'in 
his Eaftern Tour, gives a particular account of, 


They are of the polled kind, and the peculiar be- x 


nefits arifing from them are, their hardineſs and 
extra quantity of wool. The firſt proceeds no 
ddubt from their perfect form, as. we have tried 
them with common ſheep of moſt counties, and 
always found they have done conſiderably better, 
though kept exactly alike. Secondly, they come 
to a very great weight. And /afly, inſtead of 
cutting three or four. pounds of wool, which is 
more than is generally done, I always cut from 
ſix to fourteen pounds off each ſheep. And as 
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In the Iſle of e is ewes penny, 5 
qual quantities are produced; for the culeme 
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harley, and-the following ſpring they manure the 
ſtubble with horſe or cow-dung, and plough it 


under. They then ſow. their hemp or flax, and 


harrow it in with a light barrow having ſhort. 


makes it a ſine fallow for Bax in; the ſpring· As | 
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raiſe in this ane is not of body and pangy 1 
a nature as that we have from Peterſburgh. The _ 
only objection that our rope · makers urge againſt 
uſing Engliſn hemp is, that t takes leſs tar than. 

dae foreign to manufacture it into cordage- Bur © 
as tar is cheaper than hemp, they uſe this ar gu- 

ment only becauſe there is leſs proſit ariſes ta them 
0 from working it. This is therefore a ſubſtantial! 
2 argument in its favour. And this inference may 2 
| BK be juſtly drawn from the objection, viz. that he 
cCordage made of Engliſh hemp, when compared 
with that of the ſame dimenſions worked with ſo 
reign, muſt be ſtronger i in Pr portion as there in 
more hemp and leſs tar in it, provided there be a 255 
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tion oſchtip ani flax s chat a crop of the for- 


mer prepares clic land for the latter, and therefore 


trop of hemp is oleur gain to the farmer. That 
theſe plants impoveriſh the ſoil, is a mere vul- 


gar notion, devoid of all truth. The beſt hiſs 


torical relations; and che verbal accounts of honeſt 
ingenuous planters, concur in declaring lit to be 
a vain prejudice, unſupported by any authority; 
and that theſe e ee d e eb ee 
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the nation at large, I am very ſolicitous that this 
ſubject may come ſeriouſly under the conſidera- 
tion of your Annual Meeting, and receive all 
poſſible encouragement rom petrpptlic Rind. 
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8 Rats are s ſpecirs oſ verwin very pfeiudi- 
X cial to the farmer, I think every method 
reqhramgnded. to deſtroy them merits attention: 
and therefore ſend you the following, whichgafter 
trying Aa n e things, I found. al | 
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«Tom quart of oatmeal, I put fix drops ot wo- | 
dium, a grain of muſk;,and two or e cf 
nux vomica a fogly pundered., l 
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This mixture I made up into pellets, 401 laid | 
them in the holes where the rats frequented. 
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This, was at firſt greedily eaten, and did great 


execution; hut theſe ſagacious animals; ſoon diſ- 
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mixed: them well, and made into a paſte with 


bone laid pieces of this in the holes, and ſo 


at trough. It being moonlight, I watched them 
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To prevent this inconvenience, I then endes : 
voured to take them alive. To effect this pur- 

poſe; 1 trailed toaſted cheeſe and red herrings fi 25 
their holes into an empty room, where I placed 
oatmeal and other ſorts of food they are moſt fond 5 
of, and permitted them to eat it without inter- 
ruption. On finding,” from their not being mo- 
leſted, that their numbers increaſed, I ſet a large 
box into this room with its ſide downward, and 
the lid being lifted" up, was ſuſpended in that 
poſition by a ſtring run through, or over a pullß 


in the cieling, the end of which was placed within 
reach, when a ſufficient number were eating in 


"the box, in vhich I placed oatmeal and ſuch other 
ſood us they are fond of. At firſt they entered 


the box with caution, but in three or ſour nights 


they went in boldly, and would eat there like pigs. 


one evening, and having painted the inſide ofithe 
box white, I could eaſily diſcover when it was 5 
full; che fifth night, on pulling tlie ſtring, Ilet 
. down the; lid upon them which being loaded witk 

à large ſtone to prevent -their puſhing it opengl 
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covered with ĩt for at leaſt 24 hours, / When the 
ground is ſo dry as at preſent, and no likelihood + 
of rain for ten days, it is betteh v0 lie 36 hours. 
Sow the grain wet from ſteeping, wirhbut any 
addition of powdered quick-lime,: which, though! 
often recommended i in print, can only poiſon the- - 
ſeed, ſuck up part of its uſeful moiſture, and burn 
the hank; of the ſower. The ſeed will ſcatter 8 
well, as clean water. _has-a0-tenacity—only the 


ſower muſt put in a fourth or a third more ſeed 
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